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CHAPTER  I. 

*  When  she  spake, 
Sweet  sounds  like  dropping  honey  she  did  shed  ; 
And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound  that  heavenly  music  seem'd  to  make.' 

Spenser. 

Philip  returned  to  his  home  as  if  treacling  on 
air,  and  awoke  from  dreams  of  Geniveve  only  to 
hasten  at  the  first  dawn  of  morning  to  the  palace- 
gardens,  where,  taking  off  his  coat  and  baring  his 
arm  to  the  shoulder,  he  plunged  it  into  the  spark- 
lincy  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  withdrew  it  with 
the  ring  of  which  he  had  seen  the  glitter  on  the 
marhle  at  the  bottom.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
work  on  the  copy,  of  which  Lord  Tynedale.  had 
ordered  a  duplicate,  tremulously  happy  in  the 
hope  that  if  he  called  at  the  palace  after  a  good 
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morning's  work,  he  might  be  asked  to  remain  for 
an  early  dinner. 

It  happened  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was 
pressed  to  remain.  Lord  Tynedale  was  silent,  but 
listened  in  the  intervals  of  his  eating  to  Philip's 
conversation  on  art  with  Geniveve ;  a  subject  in- 
teresting to  each  of  the  party,  and  on  which  the 
young  Spaniard  discoursed  with  modesty  and  in- 
telligence. He  spoke  of  the  festival  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  great  masters,  when  their  pictures, 
ordered  by  the  king  of  Spain,  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession and  exhibited  to  thousands,  who  regarded 
them  with  delight  and  reverence  near  akin  to 
worship.  He  told  how,  inspired  by  noble  emula- 
tion, Guido,  Andrea  Sacchi,  Guercino,  Giuseppe 
D'Arpino,  Cortona,  Lanfranc,  Domenichino,  Ni- 
colo  Poussin,  Massemi,  Valentino,  and  Gentileschi 
had  striven  by  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  efforts 
to  outdo  each  other  in  the  interest  of  their  sub- 
jects and  the  skill  of  their  execution.  How  Guido 
lavished  all  his  delicate  inventions  in  depicting  the 
beauty  of  Helen,  suiTounded  by  her  women  only 
less  fair,  as  she  sought  the  seashore,  conducted  by 
Paris,  large-eyed,  tender  in  expression,  in  which 
a  modest  reluctance  was  indicated  to  leave  her 
husband's  palace  and  to  depart  with  her  young 
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lover.  The  forms  were  so  beautiful,  and  the  col- 
ouring was  so  clear  and  pure,  that  the  populace 
on  first  seeing  it,  burst  into  acclamations. 

As  if  as  a  foil  to  the  soft  grace  of  this  paint- 
ing, Nicolo  Poussin  represented  the  plague  of  the 
Philistines  at  Ashdod,  with  abundant  variety  of 
position  and  startling  expression — some  sickening 
with  the  ch-eadful  pest,  some  dying,  and  many 
dead.  A  son  is  trying  to  escape  from  the  cling- 
ing grasp  of  his  expiring  father;  and  a  mother, 
shrinking  with  terror  from  the  pleading  hands  of 
her  infant  child,  is  careless  of  his  cries  for  water. 

^  The  living  shall  fly  from  the  sick  they  should 
cherish,'  mumiured  Geniveve. 

^  Then,'  said  Philip,  '  followed  a  rural  subject 
sparkling  with  warm  sunshine,  more  bright  from 
dense  shadow,  by  Domenichino,  representing  Diana 
and  her  nymphs,  to  whom  she  is  giving  prizes  for 
competition  in  sports  and  exercises ;  some  exerting 
themselves  in  the  chase,  and  some,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  bathing  their  beauties  in  the  transparent 
waves,  which  make  them  still  more  brilliant  in  tint, 
as- clear  water  does  always,'  he  added,  looking  at 
Geniveve,  and  thinking  of  the  little  pink  fingers 
seen  under  the  sm-face  of  the  fountain. 

She  thought  of  it  also,  and  smiled. 
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'  Tell  me  of  some  others  of  tlie  pictures/  she 
said. 

'  Guercino  had  painted  one  of  his  fine  beauti- 
ful heads,  grand  in  its  despair,  representing  Dido 
stabbing  herself  on  the  funeral-pile,  of  which  the 
flames  gleamed  their  ill-omened  light  on  the  re- 
creant and  flying  prince.  Grief,  pity,  and  terror 
were  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  attendants,  and 
loA'e  and  anguish  in  the  countenance  of  her  sister. 
The  figures  were  highly  relieved  from  the  canvas 
by  the  strong  light  admitted  by  Guercino  from 
the  top  only  of  his  studio  on  his  models,  which 
gave  them  a  surprising  solidity.' 

Geniveve  smiled  and  said,  ^  You  refused  to  give 
me  lessons  in  painting ;  yet  you  are  doing  so  un- 
consciously, and  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  a 
willing  pupil.' 

Philip  looked  out  of  countenance  at  this  re- 
mark; and  on  her  begging  him  to  continue  the 
description  of  the  nine  other  pictures,  he  said  that 
three  artists  were  laggard,  and  had  not  progi-essed 
sufficiently  to  exhibit  their  pictures,  and  that  he 
feared  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  chosen 
by  the  other  painters  might  be  tedious. 

Pietro  de  Cortona  had  painted  the  ^  Rape  of  the 
Sabines ;'  and  this  led  Lord  Tynedale  to  refer  to 
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the  same  subject  as  treated  by  Kubens,  in  the 
collection  recently  presented  to  the  nation  by  ]VIr. 
Angerstein.  His  lordship  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  Rubens  generally,  as  coarse  in  his  de- 
lineations of  female  forms,  and  frequently  incor- 
rect in  his  drawing. 

Philip  modestly  suggested  that  the  incorrect- 
ness did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  human 
figure,  but  only  from  tlie  sweep  of  the  brush  less 
thoughtfully  directed  than  usual,  as  a  man  who 
\\Tites  an  excellent  hand  may  sometimes  form  his 
letters  with  careless  freedom. 

Geniveve  asked  who  was  his  favouiite  painter 
of  all  the  works  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  said 
Rubens,  which  occasioned  his  lordship  to  make 
a  wrjr  face ;  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  the 
difficulty  of  masticating  and  swallowing  a  crust  of 
bread  at  the  moment  to  hazard  any  reply. 

After  dinner  he  fell  asleep,  as  on  the  previous 
day.  Once  more  the  youth  and  maiden  wandered 
through  the  long  avenues  shadowed  by  cypress, 
and  looked  at  the  slanting  lines  of  light  which 
glowed  on  the  emerald  grass;  and  again  they 
sang  together,  but  not  again  had  Philip  the 
gi'atification  of  pressing  liis  lips  to  the  delicate 
beauty  of  her  hand.     From  some  shy  conscious- 
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ness  she  did  not  offer  it,  and  Philip  returned  dis- 
pirited. 

-  Lord  Tynedale  said  no  more  ahout  a  portrait 
of  himself.  For  this  there  were  physical  reasons 
— his  lordship  had  broken  one  of  his  front  teeth, 
and,  possessed  by  the  desire  to  have  a  false  one 
manufactured  by  his  o^vn  dentist,  he  determined 
to  return  immediately  to  London  to  have  the 
damage  repaired.  He  wished  to  know  if  Philip 
could  accompany  him ;  and  to  this  proposition  the 
young  painter  gladly  assenting,  occupied  himself 
in  ordering  the  copies  to  be  carefully  packed. 
The  last  duplicate  copy  suggested  by  Lord  Tyne- 
dale he  could  complete  from  the  one  he  had  al- 
ready executed.  When  a  rich  man  makes  up  his 
mind,  there  is  small  difficulty  in  can-ying  out  his 
wishes ;  and  two  days  after  the  accident  to  his 
lordship's  incisor,  they  started  on  their  way  to 
Florence,  the  nearest  route  to  England  in  those 
rail-less  days. 

Lord  Tynedale,  Geniveve,  and  Philip  occupied 
his  lordship's  chariot.  His  lordship  never  con- 
sidered any  carriage  so  comfortable  as  his  own, 
and  always  travelled  in  it  with  two  pairs  of  post- 
horses.  Li  a  second  carriage  more  adapted  for 
it  the  lighter  portion  of  the  luggage  followed  with 
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James  and  Geniveve's  maid ;  the  heavier  was  sent 
by  sea. 

Dressing  in  the  morning  was  always  a  tedious 
process  with  his  lordship.  Moreover,  he  was  ever 
nervous  about  his  health,  and  balanced  in  his  own 
mind  for  a  long  time  as  to  whether  he  should  rise 
at  all ;  then  suddenly  put  one  leg  out  of  bed,  in 
a  panic  lest  he  should  find  himself  too  ill  to  get 
up,  and  looked  at  his  couch  with  horror  as  his 
possible  deathbed.  'Tis  fortunate  that  men,  and 
w^omen  too,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  busy  to  dwell  on  the 
thought  of  that  veiled  skeleton  that  sits  amongst 
the  guests  at  the  feast.  Lord  Tynedale  had  pos- 
sessed his  title  and  estates  since  his  father's  death, 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  had  been  self- 
occupied  ever  since,  especially  about  his  health, 
wdiich  was  a  consideration  which  outweighed  every 
other.  A  physician  in  whom  he  had  confidence 
had  a  greater  chance  of  influencing  him  than  any 
other  living  creature.  When  he  had  not  one 
at  hand,  he  strove  to  doctor  himself,  and  was  al- 
ways doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  his  own  pre- 
scriptions. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Tynedale  was  a  cold-hearted  or  selfish  man.  He 
had  not  been  called  on  to  make  sacrifices;  but 
he  probably  would  have  done  so  had  he  found  it 
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necessary.  Geniveve  had  been  struck  with  the 
injustice  she  had  done  him  in  her  thoughts  as  to 
his  desire  to  prolong  his  own  hfe  at  any  expense, 
when  she  saw  him  rush  to  steady  a  tottering  lad- 
der on  which  a  workman  was  carrying  by  his 
order  a  heavy  marble  alto-relievo  head,  to  insert 
in  the  wall  of  his  entrance-hall.  Had  his  strength, 
which  was  feeble,  been  insufficient  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  which  they  dreaded,  he  must  have 
been  crushed  under  the  Aveight  of  the  antique 
Medusa.  As  it  was,  both  the  baron  and  the  brick- 
layer were  in  equal  peril,  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, as  the  man  was  losing  power  of  retaining 
his  grasp  of  the  marble,  till  the  servants  summoned 
by  Geniveve  came  in  a  body  and  relieved  them 
from  the  weight.  Afterwards,  Geniveve  ceased 
to  smile  when  she  saw  him  weighing  out  grains 
of  magnesia  and  soda  with  painful  precision,  and 
when  he  had  swallowed  them,  looking  pale  at  the 
expectation  of  some  possible  and  terrible  result 
in  his  internal  machinery. 

*Do  you  travel  with  pistols,  my  lord?'  said 
Philip,  before  they  started. 

'  Danni  it,  no !  what  for  ?  Nasty  dangerous 
things,  going  off  always  at  unexpected  times  and 
shooting  the  wrong  people.' 
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Philip  said  no  more.  He  had  not  lived  nearly 
two  years  at  Rome  without  knowing  the  dangers 
of  travelling ;  but  with  a  boyish  fear  of  seeming 
afraid,  he  was  silent.  He  however  purchased  a 
brace  of  pistols,  which  he  concealed  in  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  of  which  he  said  nothing,  lest  he  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  carriage  as  a  dangerous  com- 
panion. 

Lord  Tynedale's  deliberations  as  to  his  health 
delayed  his  dressing.  Then — when  he  had  eaten 
his  scraped  tongue  for  breakfast,  and  drank  his 
cup  of  ginger-tea — came  the  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  too  late  to  start  that  day.  A  glance  at  liis 
looking-glass,  revealing  the  deformity  of  his  defi- 
cient tooth,  decided  him,  however ;  and  they  set 
out  with  the  intention,  on  Lord  Tynedale's  part, 
of  reaching  Civita  Castellana  that  night. 

The  beginning  of  the  journey  was  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  his  lordship,  and  particularly  so  to 
Geniveve,  who  had  the  exuberant  spirits  of  youth 
and  health,  and  the  kind  of  hopeful  expectation 
that  is  the  accompaniment  of  change  of  place  with 
the  young.  Philip  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  with  the  same  qualities,  but  for  that  fatal 
remembrance,  which  cramped  him  as  a  tight  liga- 
ture does  the  runner  in  a  race. 
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Geniveve  sang;  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  and  of  the  horses'  trampHng  hoofs  seemed 
to  stimulate  her  voice.  Thou<xhtful  of  her  uncle's 
prejudices,  she  confined  her  songs  to  her  native  lan- 
guage, and  warbled  from  the  Spoilt  Child,  '  Wher- 
e'er I  go,  whate'er  my  lonely  fate,'  which  Mrs. 
Jordan  had  left  as  a  spell  on  the  memory  of  all 
who  had  ever  heard  her.  Then  followed,  ^  I  have 
a  secret  sorrow  here ;'  sung  with  pathos  as  touch- 
ing as  if  Geniveve,  whose  life  had  been  sunshine, 
had  anything  to  regret  or  repent.  As  evening 
drew  on,  and  the  vesper-bells  from  a  distant  con- 
vent pealed  along  the  twilight  air,  Geniveve  sang, 
*  O  sanctissime ;'  and  Philip,  with  eyes  softened  by 
the  memories  of  his  youth,  joined  in  a  second, 
when  his  lordship  did  him  the  honour  to  commend 
the  richness  and  quality  of  his  voice — not  that  he 
cared  for  those  dreary  affairs;  he  liked  cheerful 
music,  excepting  a  few  sad  airs  that  carried  him 
back  to  the  days  of  his  youth.  Geniveve  took 
the  hint,  and  sang  with  English  Avords,  Philip 
taking  it  up,  '  Zitti,  zitti,  piano,  piano  ;'  and  the 
peer  expressed  his  approbation. 

They  stopped  for  change  of  horses,  and  were 
more  sober  and  rather  less  cheerful  when  they  took 
their  places  a  second  time  in  the  carriage. 
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The  next  stage  passed  silently,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  they  were  glad  of  the  refreshment  of  some 
hot  coffee. 

It  was  dark  now,  and  his  lordship  ordered  the 
lamps  to  be  lighted.  As  they  proceeded  over  the 
Campagna,  however,  the  wind,  which  had  risen  on 
the  approach  of  night,  blew  out  first  one,  and  then 
the  other.  This  was  a  circumstance  which  in  no 
-way  disturbed  Lord  Tynedale  or  his  niece.  They 
had  found  hitherto  all  the  world  so  obsequious,  as 
if  it  had  echoed  and  acted  up  to  the  courtier-like 
assertion, 

*  Bom  for  your  will,  we  live  but  to  oblige  you.' 

First  his  lordship's  head  fell  back  in  slumber ;  and 
Geniveve,  after  a  few  starting-up  efforts  to  dispel 
the  creeping  sense  of  fatigue,  leaned  against  her 
uncle's  shoulder,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  careless 
girlhood.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  for  the  greater 
comfort  of  her  head ;  the  hair  flowed  unrestrained 
over  her  delicate  shoulders  and  bosom. 

Philip's  pulses  beat  hurriedly,  when  a  sudden 
jolt  of  the  carriage  over  some  broken  ground  dis- 
turbed the  peer,  who  made  some  unconscious  move- 
ment to  free  himself  from  her  weight.  Philip 
dared  not  move;  he  scarcely  breathed,  with  his 
heart  beating  in  a  flutter  of  expectation.  He  would 
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do  nothing  to  carry  out  his  mad  hope  of  what 
might  next  occur — of  what  did  occur ;  for  the  un- 
conscious girl  fell  back  with  her  head  and  shoulder 
against  Philip's  breast.  As  he  turned  towards 
her,  his  clieek  touched  the  fragrant  tresses  which 
flowed  over  his  coat.  He  passed  his  daring  arm 
round  her  supple  waist  over  her  cloak,  to  save 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage. 

Each  movement  of  the  vehicle  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  tightening  the  pressure.  Would  she 
be  angry  if  she  awoke  ?  He  could  not  tell ;  in  the 
fierce  tumult  of  his  passion  he  did  not  feel  as  if 
he  cared ;  he  would  dare  the  cliance  of  her  awak- 
ening. 

They  were  hurrying  along  over  the  wild  Cam- 
pagna,  but  their  progress  was  as  a  snail's  pace 
compared  to  that  of  the  dark  masses  of  clouds, 
which  sometimes  in  their  fissures  revealed  the  pale 
serenity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  sometimes  enclosed  the 
heavens  in  a  sombre  pall.  The  capricious  light 
thus  thrown  fell  on  tlie  gloomy  expanse  of  coun- 
try, sometimes  diversified  by  ragged  fir-trees, 
sometimes  by  masses  of  majestic  ruins,  that  told 
of  glories  long  passed  away — gigantic  skeletons, 
from  which  life  had  fled. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'  *  Is  it  her  fault  or  mine — 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted  who  sins  most  ? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt.' 

Shakespeare. 

Philip  looked  on  the  lowering  clouds,  and  took 
in  every  savage  feature  of  the  landscape.  He 
suspected  there  was  danger  to  encounter ;  but  the 
wild  night,  the  rushing  wind,  and  the  rapid  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  gave  him  an  elevation  of 
spirit  that  made  him  indifferent  to  anything  that 
could  happen  to  himself. 

His  southern  blood  surged  tumultuously  in  his 
veins.  The  beautiful,  helpless,  and  unconscious 
creature  reposing  on  his  arm — with  the  placidity 
and  confidence  of  safety  Avith  which  a  child  sleeps 
on  the  bosom  of  its  nurse — made  his  heart  throb, 
till  he  felt  as  if  he  were  suffocating. 

His  clasp  involuntarily  tightened ;  and  feeling 
incommoded,  she  struggled  feebly,  scarcely  half 
awake.  Yielding  to  her  efforts,  he  allowed  her 
to  free  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  looked  de- 
terminately  out  of  window.  Had  she  dreamt  of 
that  passionate  pressure?     She  blushed  to  think 
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that  she  could  have  fancied  such  circumstances 
even  in  sleep.  She  stole  a  look  at  Philip,  who 
seemed  entirely  occupied  hy  looking  intently  out 
of  the  window.  He  appeared  to  be  so  indifferent, 
that  she  believed  she  had  been  deceived  by  fancy ; 
still  she  was  distrustful,  and  put  her  little  hand 
on  her  uncle's  face,  saying : 

^  Uncle,  I  wish  you  would  wake  up ;  'tis  so 
dark.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked,  arousing  himself. 

He  became  fully  awake  when  Philip,  letting 
down  the  front  glass  of  the  chariot,  exclaimed  to 
the  postillion  nearest  to  him, 

'  Remember,  if  you  stop,  I'll  shoot  you !' 

In  another  instant  the  glass  on  the  side  next 
to  the  young  Spaniard  was  shivered  by  the  barrel 
of  a  large  pistol,  and  there  was  a  demand  that  the 
travellers  should  alight.  Philip  answered  it  by 
firing  his  other  pistol  at  the  arm  he  saw  extended. 
This  was  responded  to  by  one  of  the  banditti, 
who  was  close  to  the  first  who  had  presented  the 
firearms.  Geniveve  had  the  vague  impression 
that  she  saw  the  man  fall  back ;  but  she  had  not 
more  than  an  instant's  time  for  observation,  for 
the  terrified  horses  sprang  forward,  and  bore  the 
travellers  from  their  assailants. 
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'  Are  you  hurt?'  gasped  Philip  hoarsely. 

'  No/  said  his  lordship,  more  discomposed  at 
the  insult  to  his  dignity  than  alarmed  for  his 
safety. 

'  No/  said  Geniveve,  trembling  violently. 

'  Thank  God!'  said  Philip;  and  then  he  added, 
^  My  lord,  'tis  important  that  you  should  keep 
this  pistol  in  your  hand,  and  watch  the  postillion, 
whom  I  distrust.  If  he  shows  symptoms  of  slack- 
ening his  speed,  threaten  to  fire  at  him.  I  fear 
I  can  be  of  no  farther — ' 

He  sank  back  in  the  carriage  with  a  gasp. 

*  O,  uncle,  he  is  wounded — he  is  killed !  O, 
how  horrible !  There  is  something  warm  dropping 
on  my  hand — it  smells  like  blood.' 

^  What  nonsense,  my  dear !  he  can't  be  killed ; 
of  course  not.  Why,  he  spoke  just  now !  Who 
should  kill  him?  Damn  it !'  exclaimed  the  old  peer, 
in  a  quavering  voice,  utterly  regardless  whether 
he  talked  reason  or  unreason. 

He  let  down  the  other  front  window  wdiich  was 
opposite  to  him,  after  he  had  drawn  up  the  sash 
of  that  which  Philip  had  let  down ;  for  he  could 
not  bear  a  draught  of  air,  and  the  wind  whistled 
cruelly  through  the  broken  glass.  Then  he  rested 
the  pistol  Philip  had  given  him  on  the  window- 
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ledge,  calling  out  to  the  post-boy  that  he  would 
shoot  him  if  he  stopped. 

'Hang  them  all,'  said  he;  'I  shall  catch  my 
death  of  cold !  'Tis  as  bad  as  being  finished  at 
once  with  a  bullet  through  my  head/ 

Geniveve  took  one  of  Philip's  hands  in  hers, 
and  found  the  other  was  pressed  against  his  breast 
with  his  handkerchief.  She  tried  to  rest  his  head 
against  her  shoulder  to  support  him. 

'O,  Mr.  Rose,  do  speak  to  us — say  that  you 
are  not  dead !  This  is  too  dreadful !'  And  terri- 
fied by  the  silence  of  her  companion,  and  the 
shock  she  had  just  sustained  in  the  attack  on  the 
carriage,  she  wept  piteously. 

Her  tears  fell  on  Philip's  face,  and,  distressed 
though  flattered,  he  tried  to  speak,  but  could  only 
utter  some  hoarse  inarticulate  sounds,  finding  his 
throat  cloo^o'ed  with  blood.  She  heard  the  effort, 
and  it  alarmed  her  still  more :  the  sound  was  so 
unnatural  as  to  be  appalling.  Philip  felt  her 
tremble  ;  and  though  contending  with  a  feeling 
of  deadly  sickness  and  suffocation,  he  pressed  the 
small  hand  which  had  essayed  to  clasp  his.  Then 
the  flaccid  muscles  relaxed,  and  his  fingers  o])ened 
helplessly. 

Shouts  seemed  to  follow  them  on  the  mocking 
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wind.  Lord  Tynedale,  suspecting  that  tliey  were 
pursued,  vituperated  the  post-boy,  wdio  turned  oc- 
casionally his  white  face  to  try  to  listen  or  to 
discern  whether  the  banditti  were  following ;  and 
in  mortal  terror  of  the  pistol,  of  which  he  caught 
the  gleam  on  the  ledge  of  the  carriage  -  win- 
dow, he  called  to  his  fellow -postillion  to  hasten, 
and  whipped  his  breathless  horses  to  greater 
speed. 

Glad  were  the  travellers  when  they  saw  the 
gleam  of  lights  sparkling  in  the  distance,  like 
twinkling  stars,  from  many  casements,  and  knew 
that  they  were  safe,  from  their  proximity  to  Ci- 
vita  Castellana. 

Presently  the  smoking  horses  were  pulled  up 
opposite  the  inn,  and  the  torches  in  the  hands  of 
the  attendants,  who  rushed  out  to  receive  the 
EngUsh  milor,  gleamed  in  the  misty  night,  and 
showed  the  labouring  flanks  and  snorting  nostrils 
of  the  exhausted  animals,  and  the  pale  faces  of 
the  postillions  and  of  the  travellers.  Many  w^ere 
the  exclamations  of  pity  when  they  saw  Philip 
lyir^g  with  only  the  amount  of  movement  which 
the  quick  breathing  of  the  horses  conveyed  to  his 
body  as  it  jerked  the  carriage.  Willing  hands 
were  extended  to  receive  the  helpless  weight,  and 
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he  was  carried  in  and  laid  on  a  bed  in  a  room  on 
the  ground-floor. 

^  Go  for  a  surgeon  !  Damn  it !  be  quick — ■2?7'es- 
tissimoP  said  Lord  Tynedale,  mixing  up  Italian 
and  English  in  his  confusion. 

Geniveve  gave  the  order  in  good  Italian,  omit- 
ting the  expletive,  and  then  asked  for  cold  water 
to  dash  on  the  face  of  the  fainting  man. 

In  placing  him  on  the  bed  his  listless  hand  fell 
from  his  side,  to  which  it  had  pressed  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  black  ribbon  divided  by  the  bullet 
yielded  up  the  ring  which  it  had  held,  and  which 
fell  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  with  a  slight  sound 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Geniveve.  She 
stooped,  and  picking  it  up,  put  it  in  her  pocket 
without  looking  at  it,  but  with  a  shght  feeling 
of  jealousy,  that  Philip  should  have  a  concealed 
ornament  which,  by  its  diminutive  size,  seemed 
feminine.  She  would  give  it  back  when  he  was 
better — but  who  could  tell  if  that  time  would  ever 
come  ?  He  was  so  white  and  still,  and  gave  signs 
of  life  only  when  they  placed  him  on  the  bed  in 
inarticulate  moans. 

Two  surgeons  came,  and  Geniveve  and  her 
relative  left  the  room  whilst  the  wound  was  exa- 
mined.   The  partition  between  the  chamber  where 
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lie  had  been  placed  and  the  sitting-room  into 
which  they  were  introduced  was  slight,  and  Ge- 
niveve's  quick  ear  caught  the  faint  unconscious 
cries  which  Philip  uttered  whilst  they  were  prob- 
inor  the  wound.  With  senses  strained  to  their 
utmost  tension  to  listen,  and  try  to  gather  from 
any  words  uttered  by  the  medical  men  to  each 
other  what  might  be  their  opinion  of  his  state, 
Geniveve  was  irritated  almost  beyond  the  bounds 
of  polite  concealment  by  the  complaints  of  Lord 
T^Tiedale  as  to  his  own  possible  ailments. 

^  I  shall  never  get  over  it !  I  could  never  stand 
a  draught.  There  was  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  broken  pane,  and  blowing  in  through  the  front 
window.  I  shall  have  an  abscess  in  my  right  ear 
— make  me  as  deaf  as  a  fish;  an  inflammation 
m  my  eyes — blind  as  a  bat.  Damn  it !  where's 
James  V 

It  may  be  observed  that  his  lordship  never 
asserted  his  wish  to  inflict  eternal  punishment  on 
any  li\dng  creature ;  he  reserved  the  infliction  for 
nonentities.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  many  saints 
were  equally  scrupulous.  It  seems  very  certain 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  Christian  world  find, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  the  Calvinistic  clergyman  re- 
corded in   his  journal,  ^much  sweetness'  in   the 
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eternal  damnation  of  sinners.  1  confess  myself 
to  feeling  an  indignant  throb  of  hope  that  great 
continuity  of  punishment  may  be  in  store  for 
those  who,  inflicting  cruelty  on  animals,  are  un- 
touched by  the  laws  of  their  fellow-men. 

^  Ah,  poor  James !'  said  Geniveve,  thinking  of 
him  for  the  first  time  with  a  pang  of  reproach  for 
her  forgetf  ulness ;  '  and  ^lary !  They  could  not  tra- 
vel as  fast  as  we  did  on  account  of  the  luggage.' 

Both  thought  how  likely  it  w^as  that  they  might 
have  been  attacked  by  brigands,  and  not  escaped 
so  easily,  not  having  taken  Philip's  precaution. 

'  O,  uncle !'  she  cried,  '  but  for  Mi*.  Rose,  Ave 
might  now  have  been  lying  murdered  on  that 
dreary  Campagna.' 

'  No,  my  dear,  not  murdered,  but  taken  prisoners 
and  kept  as  hostages  till  our  ransoms  could  arrive. 
This  would  have  been  extremely  unpleasant;  for  I 
could  never  have  existed  dragged  about  into  all 
kinds  of  damp  nasty  places,  with  nothing  I  could 
have  masticated  or  digested,  if  by  any  chance  I 
could  have  bolted  their  bits  of  tough  he-goat's  flesh 
and  black  bread;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  for  you  either,'  he  added,  finding  some 
small  space  after  the  enumeration  of  his  own  pos- 
sible woes  for  the  contemplation  of  hers. 
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^  O,  how  long  these  people  are !'  cried  Geni- 
veve  impatiently. 

'  The  other  carriage — jqs.  I  daresay  they  will 
be  here  directly.  Damn  it !  it  would  be  hard  to 
have  to  ransom  James  and  your  slut.  I  wonder 
how  much  they  would  fetch,'  he  added  with  a  grim 
smile. 

^I  meant  the  doctors — O,  uncle,  I  hear  the 
door  opening — they  are  calling  for  brandy.  lie 
must  be  worse ;   he  is  so  still  now.' 

One  of  the  doctors  took  the  brandy  at  the  door, 
which  was  shut  again,  and  the  uncle  and  niece 
were  left  in  their  suspense. 

^Poor  young  man!  I  am  very  sorry,'  said 
Lord  Tynedale ;  ^  in  a  bad  way,  I  fear.  I  meant 
to  have  sat  to  him  for  my  portrait.  He  was  a  pro- 
mising young  painter.' 

'Don't  say  that,  sir,'  said  Geniveve  impa- 
tiently, who  could  not  bear  the  implied  belief  that 
he  would  paint  no  more. 

'  But  he  was  very  promising,  and  with  my  in- 
struction he  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  of 
mcy  replied  his  lordship  in  his  blind  want  of  per- 
ception of  Geniveve' s  feelings. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

*  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment.' 

Shakespeare. 

^  Don't  you  think  you  miglit  go  in,  sir,  and  see 
what  they  are  about  all  this  time?  Ah,  what  a 
cry  was  that !'  as  Philip,  too  weak  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  agony,  writhed  under  the  bungling 
efforts  made  to  extract  the  ball. 

*  It  would  be  quite  contrary  to  etiquette,  my 
dear;  and  besides,  would  only  embaiTass  the  sur- 
geons if  they  are  operating  on  him.  There  is  no- 
thing like  patience  in  bearing  uneasiness.' 

^Very  true,'  said  Geniveve  aloud;  but  in  a 
low  tone  she  added,  ^Men  expend  all  their  patience 
in  bearing  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  keep 
none  for  their  own.' 

His  lordship  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  her 
theory  by  the  irritation  he  expressed  at  the  delay 
of  his  valet.  James  had  some  drops  wliich  his 
master  always  took  before  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
did  not  think  he  could  get  through  the  night 
without  them.     His  young  relative,  weary  of  the 
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constant  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  which  her 
restlessness  compelled^  opened  the  door  and  left 
the  room. 

She  went  to  the  entrance  of  the  inn  and 
looked  down  the  deserted  road.  The  wind  howled 
drearily,  and  the  sky  was  dark.  She  was  feel- 
ing so  sick  and  wretched,  that  the  safety  of  Mary 
and  James  made  but  a  feeble  item  in  her  anxiety 
and  discomfort.  Presently  she  saw  a  feeble  glim- 
mer in  the  distance ;  then  the  sound  of  wheels 
and  trampling  of  horses  came  on  the  wind,  and 
the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  inn.  So  soon  as 
Geniveve  was  certain  that  it  contained  the  ser- 
vants, she  returned  to  the  room  where  she  had  left 
her  uncle.  She  stopped  at  the  door,  for  the  sur- 
geons were  talking  to  him,  and  she  feared  to  in- 
trude herself  on  their  communications;  but  she 
listened,  and  heard  that  the  bullet  had  been  ex- 
tracted at  the  back,  having  passed  through  his 
breast  and  lodged  in  the  shoulder-blade,  wounding 
the  edge  of  the  lung  in  its  progress ;  that  the 
wound  was  serious;  but  if  fever  did  not  supervene, 
and  if  there  was  no  return  of  hsemorrhage,  the 
young  man  would  do  well. 

The  door  of  Philip's  bedchamber  had  been  left 
ajar  by  the  doctors ;  Geniveve  looked  in,  and  saw 
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him  extended  like  a  corpse,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
and  listless  hands  placed  Ijy  his  side.  His  head 
was  low  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  fainting,  and 
the  whole  position  was  suggestive  of  a  corpse  laid 
out.  Presently  the  lips  murmured  an  almost  in- 
articulate sound.  She  went  into  the  room  on  tip- 
toe, and  bent  down  to  catch  any  repetition  of  the 
word. 

^ Water!'  he  munnured;  and  Geniveve  ol)- 
tained  some  from  the  ewer,  and  raising  his  head 
on  her  arm,  placed  it  to  his  lips,  her  eyes  brimming 
over  Avith  tears  of  pity  and  tenderness. 

Alas,  Phihp,  who  had  been  loving  her  AN-ith 
such  fierce  passion  a  few  hours  before,  that  it  had 
triumphed  over  the  conviction  of  the  difference 
in  their  several  stations,  over  the  dread  of  her 
anger,  and  over  the  sense  of  the  danger  that 
menaced  them,  now  was  indifferent  as  to  what 
hand  supported  his  head  and  gave  the  cooling 
fluid  to  his  parched  mouth.  The  loss  of  blood 
had  made  his  thirst  raging,  whilst  his  power  to 
express  his  longing  for  water  was  so  feeble,  that 
no  ear  less  watchful  than  that  of  Geniveve  could 
have  caught  the  piteous  plea. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  passage, 
she  retreated  from  the  room,  unobserved  in  the 
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bustle  of  many  packages,  and  fierce  contentions 
between  James  and  Maiy  as  to  a  missing  medi- 
cine-chest whicb  contained  my  lord's  drops.  After 
a  great  deal  of  recrimination  the  box  was  found 
under  one  of  the  seats  of  the  carriage,  and  James 
went  off  to  prepare  the  room  in  which  his  lord- 
ship was  to  repose. 

Then  Geniveve  sent  for  Maiy,  and  after  some 
pretty  condolences  on  her  fatigue,  about  which 
the  generality  of  maids  give  themselves  more  airs 
than  their  mistresses,  she  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  sit  uj)  Avith  Mr.  Eose,  as  my  lord  did  not  like 
that  he  should  be  left  to  the  attendance  of  stran- 
gers. My  lord  had  not  thought  of  any  subject  less 
important  than  his  drops ;  but  doubtless,  had  his 
attention  been  called  to  the  point,  he  would  have 
possessed  that  humane  care  for  which  Geniveve 
in  her  relation  gave  him  credit.  But  Mary,  other- 
wise Mrs.  Goldsmith,  was  so  shocked  by  the  pro- 
position, that  she  professed  she  was  ready  to  sink 
into  the  earth  with  shame.  What  could  be  my 
lord's  opinion  of  her,  she  wondered,  that  he  should 
propose  such  an  insult  to  a  yomig  woman  of  her 
manners  and  morals  as  to  nurse  a  young  gentle- 
man? 

Miss  T^iiedale,  with  considerable  heat,  replied 
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that  her  manners  and  morals  were  equally  bad — 
the  first  for  refusing  what  her  mistress  proposed, 
who  was  not  likely  to  have  proposed  to  her  to 
commit  an  impropriety ;  and  the  second  for  not 
being  eager  to  do  a  work  of  charity  to  a  young 
man  who  might  die  from  want  of  attention,  and 
who  had  no  friend  near  him  to  render  him  any 
assistance ;  ^  And  I  hope/  concluded  the  impetuous 
young  lady,  '  that  the  time  may  come  when  you 
may  be  left  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  dm'ing  a 
dangerous  illness,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  to 
help  yourself,  and  that  you  may  cry  for  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  and  find  no  one  to  give  it  to  you 
to  relieve  your  parched  mouth  !'  By  which  desire 
Miss  Tynedale  showed,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount 
of  benevolence. 

As  Geniveve's  temper  was  for  the  most  part 
particularly  sweet — a  circumstance  which  arose  in 
a  great  measure  from  her  excellent  health,  and 
from  her  having  had  no  rufflings  from  ill-fortune — 
this  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Mary  Goldsmith  had 
ever  been  the  subject  of  her  rebuke ;  and  she 
was  scared  into  complete  silence,  and  began  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  it  were  possible  that  such 
a  judgment  as  her  mistress  invoked  should  ever 
fall  upon  her.    Before  she  recovered  from  her  stu- 
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por,  Geniveve  had  left  the  room  to  waylay  James 
as  he  left  Lord  Tynedale,  and  to  try  by  the  bribe 
of  a  guinea  if  he  would  take  the  charge  of  the 
sick  man  for  the  night.  He  expressed  the  great- 
est willingness,  but  regretted  that  it  was  impossible, 
as  his  lordship  had  just  declared  his  intention  of 
having  him  to  sleep  in  his  room,  the  adventure 
of  the  past  night  having  made  him  nervous  and 
uncomfortable.  He  proposed  asking  one  of  the 
doctors  to  send  a  professional  nurse,  and  to  this 
Geniveve  unwillingly  agreed. 

She  was  too  angry  with  Mary  to  accept  the 
humble  offer  she  made  to  sleep  in  her  young 
lady's  room,  and  dismissed  her  abruptly,  without 
allowing  her  to  comb-out  and  brush  the  wonder- 
ful golden  hair  which  it  was  her  pride  to  adorn. 
Lord  Tynedale  went  to  bed  at  once,  taking  only 
some  wine  and  biscuit  in  his  room,  and  Geniveve 
contented  herself  with  an  egf[^  and  some  coffee. 
Then  she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  after  having  been 
assured  by  James  that  the  nurse  had  arrived  and 
was  sitting  by  Philip. 

.The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  agitation 
she  had  experienced,  had  disposed  her  to  sleep, 
but  her  slumbers  were  broken  and  disturbed. 
The  pealing  wind  rushed  by  the  house  and  rattled 
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the  casement.  She  fancied  herself  again  hurrying 
over  the  wild  Campagna,  pursued  by  the  shouts 
and  trampling  hoofs  of  the  mounted  brigands. 
Then,  in  her  imagination,  there  was  the  flash 
and  the  report  of  firearms;  and  she  started  up,  to 
find  that  fancy  only  had  renewed  the  impression 
of  the  events  of  the  past  night.  Then  realities 
began  to  gather,  like  birds  of  ill-omen  round  a 
helpless  body,  over  her  half-awakened  mind,  and 
she  remembered  that  Philip  w^as  lying  ill,  perhaps 
hopelessly  so,  on  a  bed  of  suffering.  She  aroused 
herself  and  sat  up,  leaning  her  head  on  her  arm, 
to  listen  if  any  sound  could  be  heard  from  below 
in  the  sick-room.  All  seemed  still,  excepting  the 
prolonged  howl  of  a  dog,  which  made  her  blood 
run  chill,  so  ominous  did  it  sound  of  impending 
death.  Perhaps  Philip  was  dying  or  dead.  What 
before  had  been  intense  pity  in  her  feeling  to- 
wards him  now  deepened  into  a  kind  of  horror; 
horror  which  is  sometimes  inspired  by  the  ten- 
derest  and  dearest,  when  that  awful  change  has 
passed  over  them  which  separates  them  for  ever 
from  human  joys  and  sorrows. 

But  Geniveve  would  not  permit  feminine  su- 
perstition to  stand  in  the  way  of  humanity.  She 
arose,  and  putting  on  a  cU'essing-gown,  took  the 
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candle  and  went  downstairs  to  Philip's  room.  She 
opened  the  door  softly  and  heard  his  voice  mut- 
tering rapidly,  but  in  no  words  of  which  she  could 
reco£i;nise  the  meaning.  She  entered  the  room, 
and  saw  the  Italian  nurse  sleeping  quietly  in  a 
chair,  with  her  head  against  the  pillow  which 
supported  that  of  the  patient. 

Philip's  eyes  were  wide  open  and  fixed  on  the 
ceiling,  to  which  he  talked  rapidly  in  some  tongue 
Avith  which  Geniveve  was  unacquainted.  He  tried 
fruitlessly  to  moisten  his  lips  with  his  parched 
tongue,  and  again  she  gave  him  water.  The  chill 
of  the  fluid  recalled  his  wandering  thoughts,  and 
gave  them  another  direction.  He  saw  the  nurse 
by  his  bedside,  and  Geniveve  moving  softly  across 
the  room.  ^  Marta !'  he  cried :  ^  Mistress  Clemens, 
mother!'  then  his  hea\y  eyes  closed,  and  Geni- 
veve, awaking  the  nurse,  reproved  her  for  sleeping. 
She  answered  that  she  had  not  slept  at  all ;  she 
had  only  been  sitting  quite  still  lest  she  should 
disturb  the  young  gentleman ;  with  which  excuse 
the  incredulous  Geniveve  was  compelled  to  seem 
content,  and  returned  to  her  bed.  Before  morn- 
ing she  stole  down  again  and  listened ;  but  both 
Philip  and  his  nm'se  slept,  and  then  she  enjoyed 
some  uninterrupted  repose  herself. 
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When  she  awoke  it  was  late  in  the  morning, 
and  she  performed  her  toilet  hurriedly  ;  for  she 
heard  voices  below  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plii- 
lip's  room,  and  suspected  the  truth  that  the  sur- 
geons were  visiting  him.  She  descended  in  time 
to  hear  that  he  was  going  on  well,  and  had  as 
jittle  fever  as  could  be  expected;  that  of  course 
he  would  be  unfit  for  travelling  for  some  days. 
This  Geniveve  had  anticipated,  and  was  in  much 
anxiety,  from  the  conviction  that  her  uncle  would 
continue  his  journey,  and  leave  Philip  to  the  care 
of  the  hotel  people.  There  seemed,  indeed,  no 
breach  of  humanity  in  this.  The  patient  was  pro- 
gressing favourably,  and  Lord  Tynedale  was  will- 
ing to  pay  half-a-dozen  nurses,  had  that  number 
been  necessary,  but  would  not  be  willing  to  have 
his  own  convenience  interfered  with  for  double 
the  sum  to  be  expended  on  Philip. 

James  was  detected  by  Geniveve  in  a  brisk 
flirtation  with  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  landlord,  unmindful  of  his  allegiance  to 
Mary  Goldsmith,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
step  of  Geniveve  behind  him,  and  by  her  inquii-y 
as  to  her  uncle's  health,  and  whether  he  was  not 
o-oing  to  get  up.  The  young  lady  had  a  fine 
healthy  appetite  and  wanted  her  breakfast.     Mi's. 
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Goldsmith  was  of  a  less  active  turn  of  mind,  and 
had  not  yet  awakened ;  a  fact  of  which  James 
had  taken  advantage.  James  said  my  lord  was 
sound  asleep  when  he  had  left  the  room,  but  pro- 
bably he  Avould  take  his  breakfast  in  his  own 
apartment,  and  that  Miss  Tynedale  had  better  not 
wait.  Just  then  a  furious  knocking  was  heard 
overhead;  and  James,  suspecting  that  it  arose  from 
the  application  of  his  lordship's  walking-stick  on 
the  floor  of  his  room,  answered  the  summons. 

Geniveve  followed  the  valet  to  the  door,  and 
heard  dire  tossing  and  deep  groans  proceeding 
from  the  bed. 

'O,  uncle,  you  are  not  ill,  I  trust  V 

^111,  my  dear!  I  am  very  seriously  ill.  I 
said  that  d  —  d  window  would  be  too  much  for 
me.  The  scoundrels  !  —  to  break  the  glass !  — 
No  one  knows  what  my  sufferings  are.  Feel  my 
pulse.' 

Geniveve  was  accustomed  to  do  this,  and  pos- 
sessing herself  of  his  lordship's  repeater,  she  set 
herself  to  counting  the  pulsations  in  Lord  Tyne- 
dale's  wrist.  He  glared  up  into  her  face,  as  if  to 
read  his  fate  in  her  eyes. 

'  What  is  it  V  he  gasped. 

'  Only  eighty,  sir.' 
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'  Only  eighty !  What  the  devil  would  you 
have?  I  am  in  a  high  fever,  —  my  head  is 
whirling  like  fifteen  windmills.  I  cannot  breathe 
through  my  nostrils,  and  my  mouth  is  as  dry  as 
the  sands  of  Arabia. — Here,  James  !  brandy  and 
soda-water !' 

^Soda-water  alone  Avould  be  better,  sir,'  sug- 
gested Geniveve. 

^  What  the  devil  do  you  know  about  it,  miss?* 

^  Only,  uncle,  if  you  feel  feverish,  you  know — ' 

'  Ah,  well ;  you  think  it  would  be  hazardous. 
— I  will  not  have  the  brandy,  James.' 

^  Shall  I  call  the  doctors,  my  lord  ?  They  may 
not  be  gone  from  the  house;  they  have  been  in 
Mr.  Rose's  room.' 

'  Yes,  go  by  all  means.' 

Left  alone  with  Geniveve,  Lord  Tynedale  gave 
a  dismal  groan,  which  did  not  alarm  that  young 
lady  as  much  as  he  had  probably  anticipated. 

'  'Tis  pain — absolute  pain,'  he  said,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  nose, — -^  pain  and  suffocation.' 

^My  dear  uncle,  you  have  a  bad  cold  in  your 
head.  Let  James  put  your  feet  into  warm  water, 
with  mustard  in  it.' 

^  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  drowning  men  catch 
at  straws.'     Then  with  a  malign  look  passing  over 
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his  face,  to  which  the  nightcap  gave  a  ludicrous 
expression,  he  said,  'I  wish  those  brigands  were 
caught  and  broken  on  the  wheel  for  breaking  that 
Avindow.' 

^  O,  uncle,  you  would  be  the  first  to  beg  them 
off.' 

'  Nonsense,  girl ! — see  if  I  do.' 

^  If  'tis  any  comfort,  uncle,  I  think  Mr.  Kose 
wounded  severely  the  man  who  put  his  pistol 
through  the  window.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  saw  him 
fall  backwards  from  his  horse.' 

'  I'm  glad  of  that !'  said  the  peer,  sniffing,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  breathe  through  his  nose. 

^Yes,  my  lord,'  said  James,  entering  with  a 
kettle  of  hot  water ;  '  some  peasants  who  have 
come  in  say  there  was  blood  on  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage -ruts,  and  the  marks  where 
some  heavy  body  had  been  dragged  along  over 
weeds  by  the  side  of  the  road.' 

^Well,  that's  a  comfort,'  said  the  peer,  more 
composedly.  'How  is  that  poor  fellow  Kose  to- 
day'?' 

James  said  he  was  better;  but  his  lordship, 
who  had  dipped  one  toe  into  the  water  and  found 
it  too  hot,  roared,  and  did  not  care  for  the  answer 
if  he  heard  it.     Then  he  demanded  the  doctors, 
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and  heard  that  a  messenger  had  followed  to  re- 
quest their  return.  Geniveve,  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  her  uncle  was  afflicted  solely  by  a 
cold  in  his  head,  and  his  own  terrors  in  conse- 
quence, went  downstairs  to  her  breakfast. 

When  the  rage  of  hunger  was  assuaged,  Miss 
Tynedale  meditated  on  the  invalided  painter's 
state.  Possibly  he  might  recover  from  his  dan- 
gerous wound  as  soon  as  his  lordship  from  his  half- 
imaginary  ailment  of  a  cold  in  the  head.  Then 
she  thought  of  the  name  he  had  uttered  in  his 
wanderings  on  the  previous  night.  ^Marta!'  he 
had  said.  She  supposed  he  was  in  love  with  a 
w^oman  of  that  name,  and  she  wondered  why  she 
did  not  like  the  idea  that  this  was  the  case. 
^  Marta'  must  mean  ^  Martha.'  She  had  some  dim 
recollection  of  having  known  a  ^Martha'  in  her 
childhood,  but  could  not  remember  whej'c  or 
when.  ^  Martha !  Martha !'  she  continued  to  re- 
peat, till  the  sound  suggested  the  accompanying 
one  —  ^  Clemens.'  Yes  :  he  had  mentioned  a 
'Mrs.  Clemens,'  too, — like  a  child  looking  for  a 
hidden  toy  at  the  game  of  '  JMagical  Music,'  the 
united  sounds  helped  her  to  the  solution.  It  was 
so, — '  Martha  Clemens.'  She  remembered  a  sullen 
girl  at  school,  from  whom  she  had  always  shrunk 
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Avith  the  consciousness  of  being  disliked  by  her. 
What  could  Philip  know  of  her  ?  What  could  be 
the  link  between  them  ?  and  what  could  it  matter 
to  Geniveve,  she  being  of  high  birth,  and  the 
heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  if  the  young  painter 
should  prove  to  be  engaged  to  this  Martha  Cle- 
mens ?  She  knew  not  why  the  notion  that  Philip 
was  engaged  made  her  unhappy. 

What  a  strange  dream — it  must  have  been  a 
dream — was  that  she  had  had  in  the  carriage! 
For  the  first  time,  she  remembered  the  ring, 
forgotten  till  then  in  all  the  confusion  of  the  past 
night ;  and  putting  her  hand  into  her  j)ocket,  she 
drew  it  out.  There  was  a  stain  of  blood  on  it. 
'Twas  strange;  but  it  looked  like  the  ring  she 
had  dropped  in  the  fountain.  She  went  upstairs 
and  washed  the  blood  off,  and  saw  the  discoloured 
pearls  which,  as  she  had  declared,  had  rendered 
the  ring  valueless  to  her.  He  must  have  con- 
sidered it  sufficiently  valuable  to  wear  it  round 
his  neck.  He  loved  her,  then  !  She  sat  down  and 
covered  her  blushing  face  with  both  her  hands, 
though  no  one  was  present  to  witness  the  glow 
on  the  cheek. 

^ He  loves  me!'  she  repeated  with  exultation; 
such  exultation  as  she  had  never  felt  before,  even 
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when  Lord  Lemesureur  had  entreated  permission 
to  lay  his  title  and  fortune  at  her  feet;  a  little 
circumstance  which  she  had  concealed  from  her 
uncle,  and  which  had  occasioned  the  young  peer's 
sudden  departure  from  Rome,  as  he  had  not 
wished  to  meet  her  again  after  the  hurt  to  his 
vanity  from  her  refusal  to  become  his  wife.  The 
desire  to  possess  Geniveve  had  prompted  his  dis- 
like to  Philip,  whom  he  regarded  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  and  its  uncourteous  manifestation 
when  they  had  met. 

When  the  first  flush  of  delight  had  subsided, 
she  shrank  a  little  at  its  indulgence.  Philip  was 
young,  very  clever,  unusually  handsome;  but  he 
was,  though  a  gentleman  in  manners,  a  nobody 
by  birth — a  parvenu.  He  never  spoke  of  his 
parents;  and  the  shrewd  young  lady,  who  had 
not  lived  at  a  boarding-school  for  nothing,  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  aware  that  folks  always 
speak  of  those  of  whose  alliance  they  are  proud. 
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CHAPTEK  ly. 

*  Of  Fortune's  favour  long  possess'd.' 

Shakespeare. 

Perhaps  it  arises  from  modesty,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  tliey  possess  nothing  valuable  in 
themselves,  that  people  drop,  as  it  were,  little 
revelations  of  grandeur  in  their  conversations  with 
strangers,  such  as  'My  uncle  the  judge,'  or  'My 
grandfather  the  Duke  of  Utopia,'  or  'As  Lord 
Conway  said  to  me  confidentially  the  other  day.' 
Geniveve  had  detected  the  vanity  or  the  humility 
of  such  speeches  in  her  short  passage  through 
the  world,  and  had  observed  that  though  Phihp 
spoke  of  some  old  monks  with  gratitude  and  ten- 
derness, as  having  educated  him,  he  never  men- 
tioned his  father  or  his  mother.  Lord  Tynedale 
had  spoken  of  him  as  having  been  brought  up 
from  charity  in  a  monastery  on  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  and  sent  into  the  world  in  the  hope  that 
the  genius  he  showed  for  painting  might  redound 
to  his  own  benefit  and  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
vent in  which  he  had  been  reared. 

Such    are   the   contradictions   of   the   human 
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heart,  that  whereas  Geniveve,  not  knowing  that 
Pliihp  cared  for  her,  was  full  of  that  pity  so  akin 
to  love  towards  him,  now  that  she  was  satisfied 
of  his  devotion  to  her  shrank  back,  and  resolved 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  to  let  him  know 
his  own  position  as  regarded  her. 

This  was  a  brave  resolve;  and  she  earned  it 
out  as  bravely,  by  never  asking  at  his  door  how 
he  was,  and  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  hired 
nurses.  It  was  true  that  she  saw  the  surgeons 
daily  as  they  left  his  room,  and  found  from  their 
report  that  he  was  progressing  favourably.  Lord 
Tynedale  threatened  to  take  as  long  in  recover- 
ing from  the  cold  in  his  head  as  Philip  did,  who 

lay 

'  A  young  Adonis  on  the  ground, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound.' 

Geniveve,  who  could  not  pardon  the  airs  Mrs* 
Goldsmith  had  exhibited  with  reference  to  Pliili]), 
amused  herself,  instead  of  talking  to  the  only  wo- 
man of  her  own  country  in  the  house,  by  studying 
a  Spanish  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  trying, 
w^ithout  reference  to  the  Italian  explanations  on 
the  opposite  page,  to  guess  the  words  from  her 
knowledge  of  French,  Gennan,  and  Italian.  But 
the  pronunciation  was  unmanageable    without   a 
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master ;  and  she  felt  herself  sighing  for  the  reco- 
very of  Philip  to  instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
aspirates. 

At  length  a  day  came  when  the  two  in- 
valids were  permitted  to  leave  their  rooms,  and 
were  brought  into  the  sitting-room  with  all  the 
honours  of  recent  sickness  and  present  convales- 
cence. 

So  soon  as  the  tumult  of  thoughts  precipitated 
through  his  brain  by  the  hurrying  of  his  fevered 
blood  subsided  to  a  calmer  state,  Philip  had  spoken 
about  the  ribbon,  which  he  said  had  been  around 
his  neck  when  he  had  been  wounded.  The  nurse 
pointed  to  the  back  of  the  chair  next  his  bed,  where 
lay  the  divided  string,  stiffened  by  the  blood  which 
had  flowed  from  his  wound.  Philip  looked  at  it 
sorrowfully ;  it  was  evident  that  the  ring  must 
have  rolled  off;  and  he  knew  that,  considering  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  lifted  from  the  carriage,  there  was  no 
chance  of  its  being  recovered,  as  it  had  probably 
been  trampled  into  the  mud  outside  the  door  of 
the  inn.  He  dared  not  make  inquiries  for  it ;  for 
were  it  found  and  recognised  by  any  of  the  party, 
how  could  he  account  for  the  possession  of  a  ring 
belonging  to  IVIiss  Tynedale,  and  which  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  fountain 
of  the  palace-garden  at  Rome  ? 

Philip  was  unconscious  of  the  care  with  which 
Geniveve  had  watched  him  on  the  first  night 
when  he  had  been  faint  and  wandering  from  loss  of 
blood.  He  accused  her  in  his  mind  of  being  cold- 
hearted  never  to  have  sent  him  any  message  of 
common  courtesy.  Such  had  often  emanated  from 
his  lordship,  when  his  conviction  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  common,  or,  as  he  stated,  an  un- 
common cold  in  his  head — for  nothing  that  afflicted 
him  was  ever  like  the  ills  of  commoners — left  him 
some  leisure  to  recollect  that  Philip's  forethought 
and  gallantry  had  saved  him  and  his  niece  from 
being  dragged  about  in  savage  places,  without  any 
means  of  washing  or  dressing ;  handcuffed  pro- 
bably to  some  filthy  Italian  brigand,  fed  as  a  fa- 
vour on  scraps  as  filthy,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
covered  with  vermin ;  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
the  loss  of  nose  and  ears,  if  the  ransom  was  de- 
layed beyond  what  the  impatience  of  the  brigands 
considered  reasonable.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  lordship  thought  first  of  himself  as  a  prey  to 
such  horrors,  after  which  he  felt  a  very  reasonable 
disturbance  at  the  share  his  niece  must  have  borne 
in  them. 
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^  D — n  it !'  said  my  lord,  '  he  deserves  a  great 
deal  at  my  hands ;'  and  he  passed  his  fingers  gin- 
gerly over  the  outline  of  a  very  fine  Roman  nose, 
as  if  congratulating  himself  on  its  escape  from 
spoliation.  ^  He  shall  paint  my  portrait !  When 
it  is  exhibited,  it  will  make  his  fortune.' 

Then  he  thought  of  a  spirited  sketch,  which 
Philip  might  make  when  he  recovered:  the  car- 
riage, with  the  post-horses  hurrying  along;  his 
lordship's  profile,  finely  thrown  out  by  the  darkness 
around,  projected  from  the  carriage-window,  with 
his  loaded  pistol  threatening  the  post-boys ;  a  lurid 
light  in  the  sky,  to  give  horror  and  sublimity  to 
the  scene  ;  and  on  the  ground  a  man  leaning  over 
a  dying  brigand,  whilst  two  more  are  following  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  travellers.  The  picture  would 
have  this  advantage,  that  his  head  only  would  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  spectator.  The  anxiety 
he  felt  to  see  these  designs  carried  out  made  him 
more  than  ever  eager  in  his  inquiries  after  Philip's 
health.  When  an  artist  painted  for  him  he  felt 
like  a  general  directing  troops,  or  a  veteran  actor 
instructing  a  youthful  aspirant  of  whose  success 
he  meant  to  take  the  full  credit. 

When  Philip  was  conducted  into  the  sitting- 
room  by  the  nurse,  his  pale  face  and  attenuated 
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frame  filled  both  Geniveve  and  her  uncle  with 
pity.  The  peer  trembled  for  his  future  fame  as 
the  patron  of  a  wonderful  genius,  so  likely  did  it 
seem  from  Philip's  appearance  that  he  would  never 
handle  a  brush  again.  Geniveve's  eyes  filled 
with  involuntary  tears;  and  she  forgot  for  that 
evening  that  he  was  nobody,  and  that  she  was  a 
great  lady.  The  hectic  colour  which  flushed  his 
hollow  cheek  when  she  stepped  forward  suddenly 
to  prevent  his  falling  called  up  a  corresponding 
tint  on  her  own  cheek,  beautiful  in  its  blooming 
health.  She  was  w^atchful  over  both  her  patients, 
as  she  prettily  called  them,  helping  the  peer  to  the 
most  comfortable  chair,  and  placing  the  sofa-pillow 
for  Philip's  head. 

In  the  delight  of  her  presence  the  unhappy 
painter  drank  sweet  draughts  of  the  delicious  poison 
of  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  the  effects  so 
long  as  his  life  endured.  For  that  one  evening  at 
least  he  was  resolved  to  forget  the  chain  that 
bound  him  to  another,  and  enjoy  the  dear  delight 
of  being  near  her,  without  looking  beyond  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

Lord  Tynedale  arranged  himself  for  a  com- 
fortable sleep,  begging  his  niece  and  Philip  to  talk 
as  continuously  as  they  could,  as  the  mm'mui'  of 
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voices  always  prolonged  and  increased  the  comfort 
of  his  repose.  Indeed,  he  declared  that  he  was 
sometimes  inclined  to  hire  a  couple  of  chattering 
nurses  to  sit  up  and  talk  all  night,  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  light  and  human  companionship  kept 
off  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude. 

The  injunction  to  talk  made  Geniveve  and 
Philip  unusually  silent.  Moreover,  Miss  Tynedale 
said  that  as  talking  would  exhaust  Mr.  Rose,  and 
endanger  the  return  of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs^ 
she  must  indulge  in  a  monologue.  As  this  would 
be  as  difficult  as  to  keep  up  a  top  without  wdiipping 
it,  and  as  dull  as  playing  battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock  by  oneself,  she  proposed  she  should  sing ;  and 
borrowed  a  guitar  from  the  landlord,  with  which 
she  accompanied  her  fine  voice.  Then  she  laid  it 
down  and  sang  without  it,  the  quality  of  her  notes 
showing  to  more  advantage  from  its  being  heard 
singly,  which  is  the  case  with  every  voice  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  require  no  support. 

'  Sing  your  own  romance,'  said  the  peer ;  and 
Geniveve  took  up  the  guitar  again,  and,  striking 
some  chords,  began 

TJte  KnigliVs  Ruse. 
*  A  knight  came  to  his  lady's  bower 
When  dews  were  dank  on  herb  and  flower. 
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All  torn  and  travel-stain'd  his  weed, 
"Weary  his  step  and  great  his  need. 
"  Wounded  and  poor,  thy  aid  I  seek  ; 
Open  the  door  ;  speak,  lady,  speak  ! 

The  thought  of  thee  has  been  my  stay 
O'er  weary  wilds  and  wand'ring  way  ; 
It  cheer'd  me  in  the  starless  night, 
It  braced  me  in  the  stormy  fight. 
My  power  is  spent,  my  voice  is  weak  ; 
But  love  can  hear  ;  speak,  lady,  speak  1" 

The  lady  raised  her  stately  head 
From  bed  of  down,  and  thus  she  said  : 
"  A  wealthier  suitor  I  have  found, 
Who  sought  no  fame  on  foreign  ground  ; 
•  No  pauper  knight  my  rest  may  break  ; 

Till  wealth  be  thine  'twere  vain  to  speak." 

Loud  laugh'd  the  knight :  "  I  did  but  try 

Thy  truth,  and  find  thy  falsity. 

Of  diamonds  I  have  costly  store  ; 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  four. 

A  younger  maiden  now  I  seek, 

Freed  by  the  falsehood  thou  didst  speak."  * 

^  A  warning  to  all  avaricious  ladies,'  murmured 
the  peer,  settling  himself  to  sleep  with  a  smile  of 
approbation.  'I  like  songs  and  stories  about 
knights  and  ladies.  I  never  could  take  any  inter- 
est in  any  hero  who  was  not  a  knight  with  a  plumed 
casque  and  shining  armour;  or  a  lady  unless  in  white 
satin  or  rustling  brocade  and  point-lace.     Crabbe 
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is  detestable  with  his  squahd  subjects  of  alms- 
houses and  village  doctors.' 

Geniveve  did  not  agree  \yitli  her  relative,  sO' 
she  said  nothing  ;  and  Philip  was  silent;  for  never 
having  heard  of  Crabbe's  poems  he  had  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

When  the  peer  slept,  both  Philip  and  Geni- 
veve were  silent,  notwithstanding  his  lordship's 
injunction;  she  looking  at  Philip  bashfully,  for 
she  knew  by  the  secret  of  the  ring  that  he  loved 
her ;  he,  stealing  a  glance  occasionally  from  under 
his  thick  dark  lashes  at  her,  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  happiness  to  die  at  her  feet  at  that  moment  could 
he  be  sure  that  his  love  was  returned.  Alas  for 
poor  Martha !  What  chance  had  she  against  that 
galaxy  of  attractions  shining  in  the  fair  young  crea- 
ture who  was  now  in  the  company  of  Martha's 
well-beloved  ? 

*  Song,  beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy, — this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flower  of  Paradise  as  yet  unforfeit,' — 

seemed  to  have  gathered  themselves  into  a  tempta- 
tion beyond  mortal  power  to  resist.  It  was  the 
ethereal  creature  Philip  had  painted  in  his  pictm-e 
of  St.  Anthony,  most  attractive  from  its  innocence 
and  purity.  Philip  closed  his  eyes,  and  groaned 
involuntarily;    and  Geniveve,  leaning  over  him^ 
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bathed  liis  pale  brow  with  eau-de-cologiie  and 
water,  her  small  hand  passing  and  repassing  over 
his  face,  till  he  seized  it  frantically  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips. 

'  No  more,  thank  you,'  then  he  said,  denpng 
himself  the  comfort  of  her  touch. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  feeling  to- 
wards her  made  her  snatch  away  her  hand  from  a 
token  of  homage  of  which  from  any  other  foreigner 
she  would  have  thought  nothing. 

A  few  days  after,  they  started  on  their  way  to 
England.  Philip  did  not  recover  as  speedily  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  He  was  fevered  by  the  con- 
stant struggle  in  his  own  mind.  The  pity  and 
tenderness  in  the  manner  of  the  young  lady  filled 
him  with  remorse,  and  almost  with  terror.  Did 
she  love  him  ?  What  bliss,  yet  what  agony,  in 
the  thought !  She  was  such  a  child  in  ao^e — not 
having  been  yet  introduced — that  Philip  felt  he 
was  a  wretch  to  wish  her  to  respond  to  his  devo- 
tion— he,  a  painter  hired  by  her  uncle,  who  was  a 
man  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  high  birth  were 
so  strong,  that  he  would  probably  have  as  soon 
thoue^ht  of  his  niece's  fallinaj  in  love  with  his  but- 
]er.  Lord  Tynedale  would  drive  him  with  igno- 
miny from  his  favour  for  ever  were  he  to  suspect 
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him  of  lifting  his  eyes  to  his  relative — the  daugh- 
ter of  a  house  at  some  bygone  time  to  be  traced  back 
to  royalty. 

At  length  they  reached  a  country  house  of  Lord 
Tynedale's  in  Norfolk,  which  he  meant  to  adorn  with 
the  copies  Philip  had  made  of  the  ancient  masters. 

The  young  Spaniard  was  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  engagement  with  his  lordship  before 
he  exiled  himself  from  the  presence  of  Geniveve. 
He  intended  to  go  to  London,  and  try  to  get  em- 
ployment as  a  portrait-painter,  supporting  himself 
till  he  had  achieved  fame  by  the  money  he  had 
saved  from  Lord  Tynedale's  allowance  and  by  the 
sale  of  some  pictures  he  had  disposed  of  to  Eussian 
and  American  travellers  whilst  he  was  at  Rome. 
He  hoped  also  to  find  time  to  paint  some  original 
pictures,  by  which  he  had  an  expectation  of  attract- 
ing notice.  In  the  mean  time  his  stej)  was  feeble 
and  his  frame  fevered. 

'  D — n  it !  he'll  die,'  said  the  peer ;  '  die  before 
my  portrait  is  begun.  No  one  can  paint  with  such 
a  shaking  hand.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'  Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.'  Shakespeare. 

Gexiveve  saw  his  decline;  and  knew,  or  fancied 
she  knew,  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his  faiHng 
health. 

'Why  should  he,  sinking  in  despair,  think  I 
am  unattainable  V  she  argued  to  herself.  '  I  am 
young,  good-looking,  disengaged,  and  the  heir- 
ess of  a  large  fortune  at  my  dear  uncle's  death. 
He  gives  me  an  ample  allowance.  He  would  re- 
bel a  little,  no  doubt ;  but  fathers  always  give 
way,  and  of  course  a  more  distant  relative  would 
do  so  certainly.  True,  Philip  is  of  obscure  origin 
— so  obscure  that  no  one  can  detect  it — but  he 
has  worth,  talent,  and  good  looks.  He  is  too  shy — 
too  modest  as  to  his  own  worth.  He  fears  that  I 
scorn  him.'  And  this  fear  she  resolved  to  dissipate, 
and  to  come  to  some  explanation  with  her  lover. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  drove  with 
Philip  to  Lynn,  and  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  Martha  the  paroquet  which  had  escaped  from 
the  children  of  Lord  Lemesureur's  sister,  for  whom 
Philip  had  made  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Assmiiption 
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of  the  Virgin.     He  knew  that  Lynn  was  the  name 
of  the  place  whither  Martha  and  her  mother  had 
ixone  to  visit  the  aunt  of  one  and  the  sister  of  the 
other ;  but  so  long  a  period  had  passed  since  that 
time,  that  they  had  probably  returned  to  Seadi'ift. 
He  could  not  object  to  going  in  the  carriage  with 
Geniveve  to   convey   the  copy  he   had  made  to 
Mrs.  Ashhurst ;  but  he  calculated  that  if  he  went  in 
a  close  carriage,  and  did  not  leave  the  house,  there 
would  be  small  chance  of  his  meeting  with  Martha 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Lemesureur's  sister's 
house.     Her  relative  would  not  be  an  inmate  of 
any  dwelHng  more  important  than  a  small  habita- 
tion in  the  suburbs,  he  argued.      Yet  when,  in  fol- 
lowing Geniveve  and  the  children  into  the  garden, 
he  saw  Martha  in  the  distance — though  she  was 
far  stouter  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her  by  the 
light  of  the  flaring  candle  at  her  mother's  door, 
when  he  had  driven  off  in  Dr.  Mereside's  dogcart 
— he  had  a  conviction  that  it  was  she  herself  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  and  he  came  back 
into  the  house  so  deadly  pale,  that  the  women, 
alarmed  at  his  appearance,  hastened  to  offer  him 
brandy  or  sal  volatile. 

He  recovered  himself  by  a  stringent   effort ; 
and  conversed  assiduously  with  the  mistress  of  the 
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house ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  got  into  the  carriage 
with  Geniveve  that  he  relaxed  his  forced  conversa- 
tion, and  gave  himself  the  relief  of  a  sad  silence. 

The  visit  had  concluded  rather  abruptly,  for 
Geniveve  saw  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  he  yearned 
for  quiet.  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  ten- 
der than  the  voice  in  which  she  addressed  him ; 
every  tone  of  which  wrung  his  heart,  as  he  dared 
not  respond  to  her  speeches,  which  were  made 
almost  caressing  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  He  retired  to  his  room,  and  re- 
mained there  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  begging 
Geniveve  to  make  his  excuses,  on  the  score  of  his 
indisposition,  to  Lord  Tynedale. 

On  the  following  morning  he  came  down  as 
usual,  and  was  busied  in  directing  the  hanging 
and  rehanging  the  pictures ;  an  occupation  which 
seemed  never  ending,  still  beginning,  like  the  war- 
song  of  Timotheus,  so  capricious  were  the  vagaries 
of  his  lordship's  taste. 

He  was  glad  to  be  released  when  Lord  Tyne- 
dale went  out  to  inspect  some  young  plantations  in 
the  grounds,  and  went  to  the  library  to  read 
quietly.  In  a  volume  of  Elegant  ExtrdctSj  so  old 
to  every  one  else,  but  so  new  to  him,  he  found 
some  verses  that  seemed  to   echo  his  thoughts; 
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and  taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  writing-case, 
he  transcribed  them : 

*  If  in  that  breast  so  good,  so  pure, 
Compassion  ever  learn'd  to  dwell, 
Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure  ; 

The  cause  I  cannot,  dare  not  tell. 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys, 

That  chills  my  heart  and  chains  my  tongue, 

I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days, 

And  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long.' 

Geniveve  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  their 
eyes  met.  Hers  were  eloquent  of  tender  inquiry  ; 
his  filled  with  an  expression  of  grief,  almost  of 
terror.  She  read  the  words  he  had  transcribed, 
with  her  small  finger-tips  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  her  sweet  face  close  to  his  own.  Then  she 
stood  up,  and  he,  rising  from  respect  at  the  same 
moment,  turned  towards  her,  and  saw  her  smiling 
and  looking  at  a  black  ribbon  which  she  held  high 
above  her  head,  and  from  which  was  hanging  the 
ring.  She  was  in  the  position  of  Relsch's  Mar- 
garet, looking  at  the  jewels  given  by  her  tempter ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  the  Margaret  who  was  the 
tempter.     Philip's  face  flushed  crimson. 

'  How  did  you — where — ' 

'Ah,'  she  said,  with  an  expression  of  sweet 
laughter  in  her  eyes, '  I  am  the  person  to  ask.  How 
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did  you?  and  Why  did  you?     However,  I  had 
told  you  it  was  valueless  to  me.     It  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  to  you.     Perhaps  you  consider 
discoloured  pearls  precious.     I  do  not  think  any 
one  will  dispute  your  possession  of  them ;  so  there.' 
And  hearing  a  coming  footstep,  and  a  touch  on 
the  door-handle  of  the  library,  she  flung  the  rib- 
bon suddenly  over  Philip's  neck,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  by  the  opposite  entrance. 
It  was  James  who  opened  the  door. 
*  I  am  looking  for  Miss  Tynedale,  sir.     I  fan- 
cied I  heard  her  voice.     My  lord  has  had  a  letter 
that  troubles  him,  I  think,  and  he  wants  to  speak 
to  the  young  lady.' 

Philip,  who  had  concealed  the  ring  in  his  grasp, 
said,  with  as  steady  a  voice  as  he  could  command, 
that  Miss  Tynedale  had  just  left  the  room. 

Geniveve  had  not  gone  far.  She  was  looking 
from  the  window  on  the  shrubbery,  '^^'ith  her  sweet 
eyes  glistening  with  dreams  of  the  happiness  she 
had  conferred,  and  that  which  she  anticipated  in 
the  future. 

Life  had  passed  with  her  in  music  and  per- 
fumes. She  had  trod  on  roses ;  there  had  been  no 
winter  in  her  existence.  She  had  met  friends  in 
the  old,  and  lovers  in  the  yomig.     How  could  she 
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know  aught  of  storms  which  she  had  heard  of,  but 
never  felt  ?  Misfortune  would  have  been  as  incom- 
prehensible to  her  as  the  notion  of  death  to  Words- 
worth's child,  who 

'  Felt  her  life  in  every  limb.' 

^  My  lord  wants  to  see  you,  miss,'  said  James 
gravely.  '  Something  is  wrong ;  I  do  not  know 
what.  Something  in  a  letter  which  has  disturbed 
my  lord.     He  wants  you  directly,  miss.' 

Genive^'e,  all  her  day-dreams  dispersed  and 
rolled  away  in  mists  vanishing  in  distance,  ran 
with  fleet  foot  to  her  uncle's  room.  He  was  sit- 
ting up  at  the  table,  which  held  the  remains  of 
his  breakfast,  his  nightcap  with  its  blue  bow  still  de- 
pending on  one  side,  and  his  gaunt  figure  wrapped 
in  his  dressing-gown.  Geniveve,  though  James's 
words  had  made  her  anxious,  could  hardly  help 
smihng  at  the  resemblance  he  presented  to  West- 
all's  design  for  Don  Quixote.  In  a  plate,  put 
away  as  far  as  possible  from  him,  lay  a  letter,  over 
which  his  lordship  had  poured  the  contents  of  the 
vinegar-cruet,  from  the  silver  stand  before  him, 
which  had  been  brought  with  his  breakfast. 

*  D — n  it !  'tis  disgraceful  that  people  should 
be  so  careless,  and  selfishly  thoughtless  of  the  health 
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of  their  ncigliboui's.  Here  is  a  letter  from  your 
mother-in-law — not  an  atom  of  camphor  about  it ! 
— telling  me  that  your  father  is  dangerously  ill  of 
infectious  fe\^er,  and  wishes  to  see  me  before  he 
dies.  Why  the  devil  can  he,  who  never  cared  to 
see  me  when  he  was  well,  be  so  unthinking,  so 
shamefully  absorbed  in  self,  as  to  desire  me  to  put 
myself  into  the  jaws  of  death,  to  pay  him  a  visit 
now  V 

'  May  I  read  it  V  said  Geniveve,  with  a  very 
white  face.' 

'  Yes ;  take  it  away  to  the  window  —  not  to 
that  one !  Don't  you  see  that  the  current  of  air 
will  bring  the  infection  straight  to  where  I  am 
sitting  ?  You  must  look  sharp,  or  the  vinegar  will 
have  rendered  the  ink  illegible.' 

Geniveve  carried  the  plate  and  the  letter  into 
the  ante-room,  and  retm-ned  shortly  after,  looking 
very  pale,  but  resolute. 

'  It  seems  by  Mrs.  Tynedale's  letter,'  said  she, 
'  that  my  father  has  been  ill  with  t3rphus  for  three 
weeks — she  might  have  written  sooner — and  that 
though  his  mind  wanders,  he  is  constantly  asking 
for  your  lordship  in  every  return  of  consciousness. 
I  do  not  see  that  you,  uncle,  are  bound  to  go  and 
see  him ;  but  'tis  evidently  my  duty.     You  know 
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you  are  not  my  uncle  really,  though  I  like  to  call 
you  so,  only  a  cousin ;  and  you  are,  of  coui'se,  only 
papa's  cousin.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
-endanger  a  valuable  life  by  going  into  a  sick  man's, 
probably  a  dying  man's,  room.' 

Lord  Tynedale  looked  up,  somewhat  relieved 
by  this  reasoning.  The  worst  was  that  it  was  a 
point  that  required  instant  decision  ;  and  he  never 
could  make  up  his  mind  at  once.  Geniveve  left 
the  room  and  his  lordship — who  was  twiddlmg  a 
silver  tea-spoon  round  and  round  in  a  transport  of 
uncertainty — and  returned  with  her  hat  and  cloak 
on,  followed  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith  with  a  travelhng- 
bag. 

'  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  ;  it  will  be  round 
in  twenty  minutes.  Give  me  a  kiss  and  your  bless- 
ing, uncle.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  I  have  not  decided  that  it  will 
be  best  for  you  to  go.     I  must  think.' 

^  No,  uncle,  you  must  not  think  of  going.  I 
Qiiust  go.  What  should  I  do  if  you  were  to  catch 
the  fever,  and  che  ?  Who  would  comfort  me  then  ?' 

This  a^vful  possibility,  which  had  loomed  on 
the  mind  of  the  peer,  seemed  more  dreadful  when 
worded  by  another  person. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  in  a  quavering  voice,  '  you 
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will  write  and  let  me  know  how  you  find  your 
father.  1  will  have  the  letter  fumigated  before  I 
open  it.  I  hope  you  will  find  my  cousin  better. 
It  must  be  only  a  delirious  fancy  that  he  wants  to 
see  me.  We  never  had  a  single  thought  in  com- 
mon when  he  was  well,  and  'tis  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  grow  sympathetic  when  he  is  giving  out  an 
atmosphere  of  infection.  My  dear,  cat  well  before 
you  go  into  the  sick-room ;  keep  out  of  the  cmrent 
of  air  between  him  and  the  door,  mndow,  or  chim- 
ne\' ;  and  cover  yourself  with  camphor-bags.' 

*  Good-bye,  uncle.' 

^  Stop !'  cried  the  peer.  '  Tell  James  to  bring 
me  some  more  scraped  ham.' 


CHAPTEK  VL 

*  A  death-bed  repentance  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  neglected, 
because  it  is  the  last  thing  we  can  do.' 

Atterbury. 

Fortune  had  been  hitherto  so  kind  to  Geni- 
veve,  that  she  could  not  feel  her  spirits  as  much 
depressed  as  any  one  would  have  been  more  ac- 
customed to  the  whips  and  scourges  of  that  fickle 
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deity.  She  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  the  flush 
of  emotion,  and  what  she  deemed  to  be  unmixed 
happiness,  on  the  countenance  of  her  lover.  She 
was  faintly  anxious  about  one  of  whom  she  spoke 
as  ^  dear  papa ;'  but  continued  separation,  unbroken 
by  any  stepping-stones  made  by  letters  to  bridge 
over  the  stream  of  absence,  had  worked  its  inevit- 
able feeling  of  indifference  to  what  was  going  on 
on  the  other  side.  When  no  deep  anxiety  is  in 
the  breast,  folks  always  hope  for  the  best ;  'tis 
only  the  loving  and  apprehensive  heart  that  fears 
for  the  worst. 

Geniveve  had  no  doubt  but  that  her  father 
would  get  well.  She  wished  she  had  thought  of 
ordering  a  hamper  of  grapes  from  the  gardener. 
It  was  very  thoughtless  not  to  have  done  so.  She 
always  had  liked  so  much  to  select  the  finest  to 
place  on  Philip's  plate.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
peach  at  Rome,  and  half  smiled  at  the  remem- 
brance of  Lord  Lemesm^eur's  greedy  anger. 

Mi\  Tynedale  lived  in  a  house  in  Essex  which 
was  as  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  chikben  it 
contained,  as  was  the  income  on  which  they  were 
to  be  supported.  There  was  a  drive  up  to  the 
door,  which  had  not  received  any  gravel  for  the 
last  twenty  years.     The  flints  stuck  up,  sharp  and 
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aggressive ;  and  tlie  pedestrian  rejoiced  in  the 
encroaching  moss  whicli  had  filled  up  some  of  the 
interstices,  and  in  tlie  creeping  grass  which  waved 
over  them,  and  sheatlied  the  sliarpness  of  their 
angles. 

Geniveve  had  left  tlie  carriage  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, lest  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  should  dis- 
turb her  father;  and  not  being  able  to  open  the 
front-door,  she  went  round  to  a  side  entrance, 
which  she  found  unfastened.  There  was  a  sound 
of  crying,  and  squabbling,  and  objui'gation,  whicli 
directed  her  to  a  room,  of  which  the  half-oj^ened 
door  revealed  a  group  within.  A  sturdy  little  child 
of  four  years  had  one  foot  on  the  luncheon-table, 
and  one  fist  clenched  in  her  mother's  haii'  and  cap- 
ribbons,  which  she  w^as  doing  her  best  to  remove 
from  her  head.  The  mother  was  scolding,  and 
trymg  to  release  her  injured  locks ;  and  the  rest 
were  taking  advantage  of  her  compulsory  occupa- 
tion to  scoop  out  the  apple  from  a  tart,  into  whicli 
three  spoons  were  thrust,  and  returned  to  the 
greasy  mouths,  and  then  sent  again  to  explore 
remote  corners  under  the  edges  of  the  paste. 

A  loin  of  mutton  had  made  the  substantial  part 
of  tlieir  dinner ;  but  Mrs.  Tynedale  had  cut  it 
venison-fashion,  leaving  an  empty  space  between 
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the  ridge  of  bone  and  a  mountain  of  burnt  fat. 
The  gravy  had  a  coating  of  cold  suet;  and  the 
table-cloth,  besides  its  venerable  stains  of  a  week's 
use,  was  dripping  with  the  contents  of  an  over- 
set glass  of  beer,  in  which  ^liss  Marcia  had  placed 
her  foot  when  she  climbed  on  the  table  to  obtain 
sole  possession  of  the  apple-tart. 

'  How  is  my  father?'  said  Geniveve  ;  and  Mi's. 
Tynedale  turned  her  eyes,  as  her  daughter  still 
kept  her  head  as  in  a  vice,  and  saw  Geniveve,  the 
impersonation  of  youth,  beauty,  refinement,  and 
wealth. 

^Let  go,  Marcia!'  the  mother  cried,  in  her  ir- 
ritation giving  the  girl  the  box  on  the  ears  which 
she  ought  to  have  had  five  minutes  sooner — 

'  Her  force  of  words  could  work  but  little  harm  ; 
But  there  was  no  resisting  force  of  arm' — 

and  the  result  was  a  tremendous  roar,  under 
which  Geniveve's  repetition  of  the  question  was 
unheard.  As  the  girl  let  go  her  hold  to  rub  her 
knuckles  in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Tynedale  went  to  a 
dim  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  of  which  the 
once  gold  frame  was  incrusted  by  a  brown  coating 
which  told  of  years  of  past  generations  of  flies, 
and  tried  to  replace  the  disordered  cap,  the  rib- 
bons of  which  held    the   dark  pi'int  of  Marcia's 
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fingers,  who  had  eaten  her  mutton  after  the  primi- 
tive fashion  of  Adam. 

*  I  think  you  might  have  knocked,  Geniveve, 
instead  of  walking  in  in  this  unceremonious  man- 
ner.' 

'  Do  tell  me  how  papa  is !'  reiterated  the  young 
lady. 

'  O,  he's  much  the  same.  No  one  can  tell 
what  a  wear  he  is  to  me  !  I  have  all  the  watching 
at  night  to  do.' 

^Perhaps  I  might  help  you,'  said  Geniveve 
gently. 

^  You  !  A  fine  thing  you  look,  in  that  delicate 
silk,  to  be  messing  about  in  a  sick-room  !' 

^Cannot  I  go  up  and  see  him?'  asked  the 
daughter. 

*  Yes,  you  may  go  up.  I  left  him  dozing 
whilst  I  came  down  to  eat  a  bit  of  luncheon.  But 
there  is  no  comfort  to  be  had  here:  'tis  like  a 
bear-garden.  Do  you  want  anything  to  eat  your- 
self?' said  the  lady,  with  a  sudden  recollection 
that  Geniveve  had  had  a  long  jom'ney. 

Geniveve  looked  at  the  luncheon  -  table,  and 
would  have  cut  a  slice  of  bread,  but  coidd  not  find 
a  clean  knife.  IMrs.  Tynedale  saw  her  pei'plexity, 
and  wiped  one  on  a  potato.     Geniveve,  remem- 
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bering  tlie  injunction  to  eat  before  she  went  into 
tlie  sick-room,  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  dry 
bread  hastily,  and  was  prepared  to  follow  Mrs. 
Tynedale ;  but  the  latter  contented  herself  with 
pointing  out  the  door,  saying  that  two  people  in 
a  sick-room  were  one  too  many,  and  descended 
the  stairs  again. 

Geniveve  felt  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  awe 
as  she  entered  the  darkened  room,  in  which,  as 
she  came  from  the  light,  she  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  it  contained.  She  moved 
softly  to  the  bed,  and  did  not  at  first  recognise 
the  form  lying  so  flat  and  helpless,  with  a  rag  on 
his  head,  which  had  once  been  wet,  but  which 
the  fever  in  his  blood  had  dried  stiff.  His  eyes 
were  half  closed,  and  his  open  mouth  parched  and 
dry.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  and  had 
remembered  him  as  a  florid  good-tempered  man, 
with  featui'es  too  fat  for  good  looks. 

She  remoistened  the  rag  on  his  forehead,  and 
the  pleasant  coolness  made  him  open  his  weary- 
looking  eyelids  painfully,  and  he  saw  his  daughter. 

^ Where  is  Tynedale?'  he  said  hoarsely,  for 
his  throat  was  covered  by  thrush. 

^  He  was  very  sorry.  He  is  too  indisposed  to 
come,Jpapa ;  so  I  came  instead.' 
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The  patient  moaned. 

'  Cannot  I  do  as  well,  papa  ?  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  nurse  you/  she  added,  rising  tears  inter- 
rupting her  voice. 

'  'Tis  not  that.  Who  would  have  thought  he 
would  have  outhved  me  ?  Why,  there  are  twenty 
years  between  us !  I  have  expected  all  my  life 
that  I  should  come  into  those  estates  and  title,' 
he  muttered ;  ^and  now  I  must  die.  And  I  have 
had  no  pleasure ;  I  have  lived  in  poverty  all  my 
life,  and  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  money.  And 
I  have  done  what  was  ^\Tong,  Geniveve.  'Tis  so 
hard  to  be  poor  and  honest.  I  was  always  hoping 
that  he  would  die,  and  that  I  should  succeed ;  but,  O 
child,  my  life  is  slipping  away ;  and  after  death 
the  judgment !  Geniveve,  I  must  tell  you,  but  in 
a  whisper  ;  don't  let  her  know  it.' 

And  the  girl  leant  down  her  head  to  the  lips 
which  were  growing  cold,  and  received  the  secret 
of  the  dying  man.  A  fit  of  coughing  seized  him 
before  his  relation  was  cpiite  completed,  and  as 
she  placed  her  hand  under  his  shoulders  to  try  to 
support  him  he  fell  back  dead  on  the  pillow. 

Geniveve  had  never  seen  death  before.  The 
ghastly  object  before  her  did  not  seem  to  be  her 
father.     Could  that   be   death?     She  looked  for 
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tlie  bell,  but  could  not  find  it,  and  ran  to  the  door 
and  called  aloud  for  help.  ]\Irs.  Tjnedale  came 
up  the  stairs  with  the  deliberation  of  fatigue,  and 
ran  shrieking  from  the  room.  Her  cries  brought 
the  maids  to  her  assistance ;  and  Geniveve,  scared 
by  the  scene  she  had  witnessed,  and  troubled  by 
the  secret  of  which  the  dying  man  had  made 
her  the  depositary,  went  back  to  the  place  where 
she  had  left  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  return  towards  the  inn  they  had  passed  on  their 
way  from  home. 

She  would  have  remained  to  assist  her  step- 
mother ;  but  she  suspected  that  a  stranger,  as  she 
was  virtually,  would  have  been  more  of  a  hind- 
rance than  a  helj) ;  and  the  longer  she  remained 
in  the  atmosphere  of  infection,  the  greater,  she 
knew,  would  be  her  uncle's  horror  at  the  idea  of 
her  returning  to  him. 

She  wanted  to  convey  to  him  the  information 
her  poor  father  had  so  much  wished  to  communi- 
cate; and  she  was  glad,  though  weary  and  exhausted, 
when  the  carriage  rolled  over  the  gravel  sweep  in 
front  of  Lord  Tynedale's  house. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


*  Is  there  no  punishment  for  those  who  leave  unsaid  what  they 
ought  to  have  said  ?'  LuciAN. 

When  Geniveve  reached  home,  her  first  care 
was  to  order  a  warm  bath,  that  she  might  quiet  the 
teiTors  ofLordTynedale;  for  she  had  none  herself 
on  the  subject  of  infection,  reasoning  that,  if  that 
stepmother  and  those  children,  so  full  of  rebelHous 
health  and  appetite,  had  escaped  the  fever,  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  attacked  by 
it,  or  have  the  power  of  conveying  it  in  her  clothes. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  risk  to  her  uncle,  how- 
ever, she  put  aside  all  the  articles  of  dress  she 
liad  worn  in  her  journey,  to  be  fumigated,  and 
appeared  in  fresh  clothes. 

Her  uncle  looked  up  from  the  table  of  his 
library,  where  he  was  seated,  witli  a  gleam  of 
pleasm-e  in  his  vacant-looking  blue  eyes.  She 
had  got  him  out  of  a  painful  difficulty  by  placing 
her  head  in  the  lion's  den,  instead  of  his  having 
liad  that  disagreeable  necessity. 

^  What !  back  drcady,  Geniveve  ?  How  is  the 
poor  fellow  V 

Geniveve  looked  down  with  a  quivering  lip. 
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'  O,  d — n  it,  don't  cry  I     To  see  a  woman  cry 
is  the  devil  and  all.     He  is  worse,  then  V 
^Dead.' 

^  Dead  !  you  don't  say  so  !  Why,  he  was  my 
cousin,  and  full  twenty  years  younger  than  I  am !' 
said  the  peer,  with  a  kind  of  indignation  that 
Death  should  have  the  impertinence  to  claim  one 
of  his  family,  especially  a  youth  of  fifty-four. 

^  Death  takes  tithes  of  all  ages,'  said  Geniveve. 
'  Yes,  my  dear.     Poor  child  !' — looking  at  her 
with  doubt  and  pity.     '  Take  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  Geniveve.     You  are  in  the  draught  there.' 

Geniveve  knew  the  reason  of  this  tender  desire 
to  keep  her  out  of  the  draught,  and  moved. 
'  Not  quite  so  near  me,  child  !' 
^  I  have  had  a  warm  bath,  uncle.' 
'True;  but  your  hair.     You  really  must  not 
come  so  close  to  me.' 

'Uncle,  I  have  washed  my  hair  in  camphor- 
and- water.  I  must  come  near  you;  for  what  I 
have  to  say  had  better  not  be  heard  beyond  this 
room.'  She  was  going  to  add,  'and  you  are 
rather  deaf;'  but  she  wisely  omitted  that  observa- 
tion. 

'  Ah,  yes  !  I  suppose  he  has  left  them  badly 
off,  and  wanted  me  to  open  my  purse.' 

VOL.  III.  p 
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^  I  should  fancy  that  is  the  case/  said  Geniveve; 
and  if  you  would  send  them  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  for  the  funeral  and  put  the  family 
in  mourning,  I  think  it  would  be  well  bestowed.' 

Geniveve  did  not  say  that  she  had  sent  notes 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds  out  of  her  allowance 
already. 

^Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must.  Is  that  all? 
Was  that  what  he  wanted  V 

*  No,  sir,  not  all,'  said  Geniveve  with  a  sigh. 
^  What  I  have  to  say  will  affect  my  prospects  in 
life  very  much  ;  luckily,  not  your  lordship's.' 

'  O,  d— n  it !' 

^By  all  means,'  said  Geniveve;  ^but  it  can't 
be  helped.  'Tis  a  strange  story,  and  may  not  be 
true.  Do  you  remember,  a  long  time  ago,  uncle, 
that  Henry  Tynedale,  my  uncle,  papa's  elder 
brother,  was  ill  at  Bath,  and  sent  for  you  to  see 
him?' 

'Yes.  Very  inconvenient,  and  of  no  use.  He 
was  too  ill  when  I  got  there.' 

*But  his  brother,  my  father,  did  get  there  in 
time,  and  heard  his  last  words,  his  last  wishes; 
and  now  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  say  what  must  be 
told.  My  uncle  was  an  extravagant  man,  and 
wanted  to  make  a  good_^match  as  regards  money 
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and  position,  and  with  tliis  object  he  concealed 
the  fact  that  he  had  married  when  he  was  young, 
and  had  issue.  The  child,  a  son,  lived  abroad,  and 
the  flither  had  left  him  for  some  years  without 
pecuniary  resources.  He  argued  that  a  woman 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  unite  herself  to  a 
gentleman  when  her  offspring  would  succeed  to 
a  title  and  landed  estates  than  to  simple  Colonel 
T;yTiedale  with  no  such  expectations.  When  he 
was  dying  from  the  pangs  of  a  severe  and  acute 
disease,  having  married  a  second  time,  he  sent  for 
you  to  confide  to  you  the  truth,  and  to  urge  you 
to  repair,  as  far  as  you  could,  the  injustice  he  had 
done  his  son.' 

^  Confound  it !'  said  the  peer,  losing  his  pa- 
tience. '  I  really  believe  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
China  committed  an  injustice  to  one  of  his  sons, 
he  would  expect  me  to  pay  my  money  to  set  it 
right.' 

'  You  are  the  head  of  the  family,  you  know, 
sir.' 

^  Well,  go  on.' 

'  Well,  sir,  poor  papa  had  no  money  to  spare, 
and^— '  here  she  blushed  painfully  under  the  peer's 
blue  eyes,  which,  always  projectmg,  now  seemed 
in  their  eagerness  ready  to  dart  out  of  his  head — 
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'  lie  wanted,  after  your  death,  to  have  a  little  plea- 
sure out  of  the  money  and  estates ;  so  he  said 
nothing  about  it ;  but  feeling  that  he  was  leaving 
the  world,  he  wished  to  confess  it  to  you.' 

^  O,  hang  it!  why  take  me  to  all  their  sick-beds? 
Is  not  life  short  enough  without  the  chance  of 
infection  f 

^You  see,'  said  Geniveve,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  very  pale,  '  it  is  important  to  you  to 
know  who  is  to  succeed  you.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  done  all  you  have  done  for  me  in  vain — 
that  I  have  been  a  swindler  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.' 

^D — n  it!'  said  the  peer  thoughtfully;  *a 
young  fellow  pretended  to  be  my  son  once.  The 
last  time  I  heard  of  him,  he  was  at  the  galleys. 
I  daresay  if  this  young  fellow  be  still  alive,  he  is 
a  vulgar  unprincipled  brute,  not  fit  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  the  j)eerage.  Did  they  say  where  Hefiry 
Tynedale  married,  and  whom  V 

*  Uncle,  was  Colonel  Tynedale  a  Catholic?' 

^Yes;  the  priest  gave  him  extreme  unction 
just  before  he  expired.  I  met  him  as  I  was  going 
to  the  house.' 

'  I  believe,  sir,  that  Mr.  Rose  is  the  rightful 
heir; 
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The  peer  said  nothing.  Astonishment  en- 
chained his  tongue.  He  had  not  even  a  '  D — n 
it !'  to  give  away. 

'  Colonel  Tynedale,  when  a  young  officer  travel- 
ling in  Spain,  was  wounded  by  banditti,  and  his  life 
saved  by  the  daughter  of  a  guerrilla  chief.  She 
died  in  child-birth  of  a  boy  who  was  named  Phi- 
lip, or  rather,  Felepe,  after  the  old  chief,  who  was 
subsequently  killed  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  rear 
of  the  French  army.  The  old  monk  who  united  the 
young  people  took  charge  of  the  infant  at  Captain 
Tynedale's  request,  who  was  at  first  liberal  in  his 
remittances.  At  length  the  boy  was  received  in 
the  neighbouring  monastery,  and  my  uncle's  love 
abated  for  his  dead  wife  and  her  offspring,  and 
his  notices  of  the  child  were  few,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether.  This  is  all  I  could  gather  from 
my  father's  confused  words.  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Rose  that  the  superior  of  the  convent  thought 
his  genius  for  painting  was  an  inspiration  given 
for  his  own  and  their  particular  benefit,  and  sent 
him  out  into  the  world  to  win  pictoral  laurels.  I 
have  told  you  all,  uncle.  I  should  like  to  run 
and  tell  him  at  once.' 

'  Stop,  d — n  it !'  said  the  peer,  rising  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  troubled 
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aspect.  '  Have  you  thought  what  a  difference  it 
will  make  to  you — that  you  will  have  to  live  in 
absolute  poverty  if  this  be  true  V 

'  Yes/  said  Geniveve  sadly.  '  I  should  not  like 
poverty  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  to  mean  trouble- 
some children  and  dirty  tablecloths.  But  it  can't 
be  helped,  you  know,  uncle ;  and  if  I  can't  have 
the  title  and  the  money,  I  had  rather  PhiHp — that 
is,  Mr.  Rose — had  it ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  plea- 
sure to  be  the  first  to  tell  him  of  it.' 

^  No ;  you  must  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.     How 
» 
can  you  tell  that  he  is  the  person  V 

'  O,  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man Captain  Tynedale  married  was  Juana  Rosas.' 

'  Umph  !'  said  the  peer. 

'  Now  may  I  go  f  asked  Geniveve  again. 

^  No,  I  tell  you ;  sit  down.  My  poor  girl,  I 
can  only  leave  you  five  thousand  pounds.  That 
in  the  funds  will  give  you  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yearly.  I  wish  I  had  insured 
my  life.  But  who  could  have  anticipated  this 
infernal  imbroglio?  You  had  better,  for  Ids 
sake,  take  things  quietly,  and  not  be  in  a  huiT}-. 
You  see,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  all 
prove  an  hallucination  of  that  poor  fellow's  dying 
brain.' 
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'  Hardly,  uncle.  You  see,  lie  knew  nothing 
about  Mr.  Kose,  and  had  never  heard  of  him. 
Do  not  grieve,  sir,  for  me ;  I  shall  do  very  well. 
Perhaps,'  she  said,  laughing  and  blushing,  ^we 
may  share  the  title  and  the  money.' 

^  What !  you  marry  that  painting-fellow !  O, 
ah,  I  forgot  he  is  my  cousin  and  yours,  if  this  story 
be  true.  Well,  I  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing d — d  aristocratic  in  his  appearance ;  but 
for  that,  I  should  not  have  been  so  taken  with 
him.  I  think  he  has  the  Tynedale  setting-on  of 
the  head,'  said  his  lordship,  moving  his  own  grace- 
fully on  his  shoulders.  ^But  it  would  be  cruel 
to  the  young  man  to  give  him  hope  that  may 
prove  abortive.  I  propose  that  we  should  go  to 
town  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  tell  my 
lawyer  the  whole  story,  and  he  shall  send  some 
competent  person  to  the  convent  where  you  have 
been  told  that  Mi'.  Rose  was  brought  up.  Till 
the  answer  comes  back,  'tis  best  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  Probably  they  have  some  letters  of  his 
father,  if  the  story  be  correct.  Besides,  I  want 
my  teeth  looked  to.' 

"  His  lordship  rang  for  James,  and  told  him 
that  he  and  Miss  Tynedale  were  going  to  London 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  carriage  must  be  properly 
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fumigated,  to  neutralise  any  infection  Miss  Tyne- 
dale  might  have  communicated  to  it. 

When  Geniveve  met  Philip  again,  he  was  half 
distracted  between  his  desire  to  show  the  tender- 
ness brimming  over  in  his  heart  towards  the  girl 
who  had  recently  sustained  what  with  most  chil- 
dren is  a  deprivation  so  severe — also  w^ith  the  no- 
tion that  she  knew  his  love  and  had  not  rejected 
it — and  the  knowledge  that  the  tie  which  bound 
him  to  Martha  must  in  honour  prevent  his  taking 
advantage  of  her  preference.  She,  almost  happy, 
notw^ithstanding  the  probable  loss  of  title  and  po- 
sition, in  the  consciousness  that  he  loved  her,  and 
the  conviction  that  now  her  uncle  would  approve 
her  choice,  innocently  tempted  Philip  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  to  resist  the  charm.  If  her 
tongue  did  not  say,  ^  I  love  you,'  her  eyes  spoke 
it  more  plainly  than  any  words  could  utter.  She 
loved  him  so  tenderly  that  she  felt  she  would  ra- 
ther be  indebted  to  him  than  be 

*  The  rich  endowing  bride,' 

whom  the  poet  has  pronounced  to  be  the  happiest 
of  her  sex.  The  thought  of  the  death-chamber 
faded  away  before  the  reality  of  love  and  happi- 
ness in  store  for  her.     Her  father's  death  was  but 
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a  nominal  grief,    thej  had  been   so    long   sepa- 
rated. 

When  she  came  down  dressed  for  dinner, 
Philip  was  reading  at  the  circular  table  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  entering  on  tip-toe,  she  went 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  putting  one  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  she  leant  over  him,  reading  a  sen- 
tence in  the  poem  which  engrossed  him.  Her  soft 
ringlets  fell  on  his  cheek,  and  as  he  turned  sud- 
denly their  faces  almost  touched.  His  pencil  was 
on  the  hues, 

'  I  would  have  given 
The  world  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  whole  face  of  earth  and  heaven  ;' 

and  she  followed  with  her  eyes  where  it  pointed. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  Lord  Tynedale's 
entrance,  but  remained  as  if  Philip  were  a  bro- 
ther, and  that  the  juxtaposition  was  the  most  na- 
tural thing  in  the  world.  Philip  whispered, '  Lord 
Tynedale  is  here ;'  on  which  Geniveve  looked  up, 
and  said  : 

•  ^  The  dinner-bell  has  not  rung  yet,  uncle,  I 
think?' 

.  At  that  moment  it  sounded,  and  Geniveve 
moved  towards  Lord  Tynedale  to  take  his  arm  as 
usual  on  their  way  to  the  dining-room.   The  young 
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man,  looked  paler,  and  was  more  silent  than  usual, 
fearing  to  raise  his  eyes  lest  they  should  read  re- 
sentment in  those  of  his  lordship.  But  Lord  T}Tie- 
dale  addressed  him  with  more  than  common  kind- 
ness, and  challenged  him  to  drink  wine,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening,  Philip  made  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful sketch  in  pencil  of  the  peer,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  the  flattering  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  either 
the  peer  or  Geniveve  could  forget  what  they  had 
heard ;  but  she,  happy  in  her  love,  almost  hoped 
that  it  might  prove  true,  whilst  he  saw  in  the  in- 
telligence she  had  given  him  of  their  preference 
for  each  other  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

But  Philip  could  not  endure  his  present  life 
without  an  effort  to  win  back  some  portion  of  his 
peace  and  self-respect.  AYlien  Geniveve  had  bid 
them  good-night,  he  asked  Lord  Tynedale's  per- 
mission to  go  to  London  and  try  to  obtain  some 
employment,  without  longer  being  a  burden  on  his 
lordship. 

^  For  what  pm-pose?'  said  my  lord.  ^  I'm  the 
person  to  cry  out,  I  think,  if  I'm  weary  of  you. 
My  portrait  is  not  even  designed  yet.  I  shall  not 
think  of  your  going — no,  no !' 
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What  could  the  young  painter  say?  Could 
he  tell  one  of  the  proudest  men  m  England  that 
he  loved  his  niece,  and  believed  that  she  returned 
it  ?     He  was  silent,  and  the  peer  said : 

*  That's  settled.  Give  me  your  ami  up  to  my 
room.  To-morrow,  whilst  we  are  away,  you  can 
put  that  sketch  on  canvas,  and  lay-in  the  dead 
colouring.' 

So  the  peer  and  Geniveve  went  to  London, 
and  settled  that  the  la\^yer  was  to  send  his  partner 
to  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  in  the  Gnadar- 
rama  range  of  mountains,  to  seek  for  records  of 
Philip's  parentage  ;  and  he  remained,  unconscious 
of  the  brilliant  web  which  Destiny  was  weaving  for 
his  benefit,  to  worship  the  thought  of  Geniveve, 
and  to  loathe  the  memorv  of  Martha. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

*  Go,  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng. 
Me  dost  thou  leave  in  solitude  and  fears 
Lest  aught  befall  thee.'  Bowles. 

Philip  remained  for  a  few  days  in  the  empty 
house,  when  he  received  a  letter  dated  from  Hun- 
stanton Hall,  written  by  Geniveve  in  the  name  of 
her  friend  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ashhurst,  for 
whom  Philip  had  made  a  copy  of  the  Raphael. 
This  lady  invited  him  to  come  down  and  pay  her 
ii  visit,  saying  that  her  hospitality  was  not  entirely 
disinterested,  as  she  wished  him  to  make  a  sketch 
of  her  little  girls.  Miss  Tynedale  would  remain 
a  week  or  ten  days  with  her,  whilst  Lord  Tyne- 
dale transacted  his  affairs  in  London  ;  and  by  their 
united  efforts  they  hoped  the  house,  which  had 
been  lent  to  her  by  a  friend,  might  not  prove  too 
dull  for  him. 

Philip  could  not  resist  the  temptation;  nor, 
had  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  been  a  pain 
instead  of  a  pleasure,  should  he  have  known  how 
to  have  refused  it.  He  went,  and  felt  less  liable 
to  transgress  in  the  expression  of  his  devotion  to 
Geniveve  than  when  they  were  together  at  Lord 
Tynedale's  residence.     Geniveve  was  never  alone 
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with  him  for  an  instant.  Though  Julia  Deal  the 
governess  had  returned  from  Seadrift,  the  chil- 
dren, lively  and  troublesome,  were  always  with  them, 
together  \Adth  their  mother.  She  watched  both 
Philip  and  Geniveve  narrowly ;  for  she  suspected 
her  companion's  attachment  to  the  young  portrait- 
painter,  and  all  her  interests  were  given  to  her 
brother.  She  knew  that  he  wished  to  marry  Miss 
Tynedale,  and  that  they  both  believed  that  it 
would  be  a  very  satisfactory  alliance  in  wealth 
and  position.  She  did  not  know  that  he  had  of- 
fered himself  and  been  refused ;  for  there  are  little 
mortifications  which  we  conceal  from  our  best 
friends.  Geniveve  feared  her,  and  knowing  her 
wishes,  she  became  reticent  in  her  manner  to 
Philip ;  not  that  she  loved  him  less,  but  that  she 
did  not  like  to  have  her  feelings  commented  on^ 
nor  to  receive  a  lecture  so  soon  as  she  was  alone 
with  ]Mrs.  Ashhurst  on  her  cruelty  in  giving  en- 
couragement to  the  poor  young  painter,  so  infi- 
nitely below  her  in  rank  and  position. 

It  is  said  that  the  truth  must  not  be  spoken 
at  all  times.  Had  this  lady  been  let  into  the  se- 
cret of  her  brother's  rejected  offer,  she  would  not 
have  written  to  him  to  beg  him  to  come  and  see 
her  in  her  solitude,  saying  nothing  of  her  guests 
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because  she  thought  it  would  be  so  delightful  a 
surprise  to  him  to  find  Geniveve  there. 

After  Mrs.  Garden's  death,  Mrs.  Clemens  pined 
for  the  loss  of  her  sister,  and  missed  the  occupa- 
tion which  the  loving  care  she  had  lavished  on  the 
sufferer  had  afforded  her.  Martha,  with  a  rank- 
ling sore  in  her  mind,  felt  it  difficult  to  repress 
the  irritation  with  which  the  querulous  speeches 
of  her  mother  fretted  her  mind. 

^  Would  you  like  to  go  back  to  Seadrift,  mo- 
ther?' 

^  Of  course  I  should  like  it.  But  how  am  I 
to  go  ?  Take  lodging,  I  suppose — a  fine  expense  ! 
I  can't  go  and  turn  Mr.  Mereside  out  of  my  house. 
How  can  I  ?' 

She  sought  amusement  in  watching  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants  in  the  square,  her 
failincT  sight  renderino;  needlework  or  readinop  im- 
possible. 

•  *  Martha,  there  is  Mr.  Gracian's  dog  sitting 
outside  his  door.  The  poor  brute  has  been  there 
an  hour.' 

^  What  do  you  wish,  mother  V 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  would  go  and  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  walk  away ;  and  when  the  servant  opens 
the  door,  the  dog  will  walk  in.' 
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^  What  should  I  say,  mother,  if  the  owner  sees 
meV 

'  O,  go  on,  and  say  nothing.' 

Martha  prepared  to  obey,  but  her  mother's 
voice  recalled  her. 

'  There,  you  need  not  go,  my  dear ;  the  baker 
has  just  rung,  and  the  maid  will  open  the  door. 
Now,  he  rushes  in  by  the  maid;  so  glad,  poor 
fellow!' 

jNIr.  Marchbanks  called  in  the  evening. 

*  I  have  not  seen  any  one  go  in  or  out  of  the 
Cedar  House  for  more  than  a  week,'  said  the  old 
lady.     '  You  have  not  lost  your  tenant,  I  hope  f 

'No,  madam.  The  family  are  gone  to  the 
seaside.' 

'  O  dear,  only  think — to  the  seaside !  How  I 
long  for  the  smell  of  the  sea,  no  one  can  tell.' 

'  The  smell  of  the  sea  is  only  the  smell  of  the 
seaweed,'  said  Martha. 

'Yery  likely,  my  dear;  but  'tis  a  nice  fresh 
smell,  and  the  air  always  seems  so  clear  and  pure.' 

'Why  not  go  to  Hunstanton?'  said Mi\ March- 
banks  ;  '  'tis  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  if  so 
much.  My  horses  and  carriage  shall  take  you 
down  there,  without  any  expense  to  you,  and  they 
can  return  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  ^vhen  they 
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have  rested.  You  will  not  require  much  luggage, 
I  suppose/  he  added,  for  he  was  merciful  to  his 
beasts. 

Martha  was  willing  to  go,  for  she  yearned  to 
see  Julia  again  and  hear  something  of  her  af- 
fianced; and  promising  not  to  overload  the  car- 
riage, they  started  next  day  but  one  for  Hunstan- 
ton, Mr.  Marchbanks  having  written  to  engage  a 
small  lodging  for  them. 

The  place  was  little  frequented  in  1829,  and 
iindeformed  by  those  square  blocks  of  white  build- 
ings that  now  have  spoilt  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  coast.  It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  month 
of  May  when  Martha  and  her  mother  went  for  a 
stroll  on  the  beach. 

^  Bless  me,  Martha,  this  cliff  looks  quite  meagre 
— all  white  at  the  top;  not  like  oui'  fine  west- 
country  rocks,  so  dark  and  grand.  Not  many 
people — in  fact,  1  don't  see  a  soul.  I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  prett}-  shells  here  to  pick  up.  Very 
likely  that's  the  reason  folks  don't  come  to  this 
beach ;  there's  nothing  to  look  for.' 

'  But  you  have  the  smell  of  the  sea  you  wished 
for,  mother.' 

^  Yes,  my  dear ;  I  daresay  'tis  very  wholesome 
to  have  the  fresh  air  blowing  all  across  the  North- 
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ern  Ocean.  Is  it  true  tliat  the  water  going  up 
to  Lynn  was  called  tlie  Wash  because  King  John 
was  nearly  washed  away  there?' 

Martha  was  absent  in  thought,  and  did  not 
answer. 

'  'Twould  have  took  a  deal  of  washing  to  make 
him  clean,  I  think,  if  all  accounts  are  true.  Talk- 
ing of  washing  and  water,  here's  a  pretty  broad 
stream  running  down  between  the  cliffs  into  the 
sea.  We  sha'n't  get  across.  O  yes,  I  see  there's 
a  plank  over  it.     I  hope  'tis  safe.' 

'■  Yes,  mother ;  and  if  one  did  tumble  in,  'tis 
not  deep  enough  to  drown  one.' 

They  advanced  towards  it  with  the  intention 
of  crossing,  when  two  children  turned  the  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  appeared  running  swiftly,  evi- 
dently to  see  who  could  first  reach  the  stream. 

^  Lord  bless  them !'  said  the  benevolent  old 
woman.  ^  Look  at  their  pretty  legs !  How  they 
run,  and  what  lovely  lace  trousers  !' 

The  children  looked  picturesque,  with  their 
long  curls,  the  broad  ribbons  from  their  Leghorn 
hats  and  the  sashes  of  their  white  frocks  flying 
out  behind  them,  whilst  their  small  feet  twinkled  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  movement.  The  smaller  girl 
outran  the  elder  one,  and  springing  on  the  plank, 
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without  diminishing  her  speed  till  she  reached  the 
centre,  jumped  up  and  down  in  triumph,  aided  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  wood.  The  recent  rains  had 
broadened  the  stream,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
plank  only  just  rested  on  the  hard  shingles  on 
either  side.  The  disappointed  runner,  angry  at 
the  appearance  of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tress, stooped  down  and  pushed  aside  the  stones 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  younger 
child  screamed  loudly,  and  then  her  cry  was 
choked,  because  her  mouth  and  nose  were  under 
water.  Martha  and  Mrs.  Clemens  rushed  to  ex- 
tricate her ;  and  half  her  dress  having  been  im- 
mersed, she  looked  a  pitiable  spectacle  when 
dragged  out. 

Her  cry  had  brought  the  rest  of  her  party  to 
her  assistance.  They  came  running  also — ^Irs. 
Ashhurst,  Geniveve,  Lord  Lemesureur,  and  Philip. 
INIrs.  Clemens  was  stooping  over  the  crying  child, 
wiping  her  eyes  and  nose  with  her  ovra  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  not  trimmed  with  lace, 
and  was  rather  coarse  in  texture. 

'  Thank  you,  good  woman,  that  will  do  very 
well,'  said  Mrs.  Ashhurst  haughtily.  Then  in 
Italian  to  Geniveve,  ^She  will  take  the  skin  off 
her  nose,  if  I  do  not  stop  that  friction.' 
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'  'Tis  best  to  rub  her  dry,  poor  lamb/  said 
Mrs.  Clemens  benevolently,  ^  or  slie  will  catch  her 
death  of  cold.' 

^How  very  provoking  of  Miss  Deal!'  said  Mrs. 
Ashhurst.     '  Why  is  she  not  here  V 

^You  sent  her  back  yourself  to  fetch  your 
velvet  mantle,  which  you  left  on  the  beach,'  said 
Geniveve,  who  was  looking  on  very  quietly,  only 
perceiving  additional  work  for  the  washerwoman, 
with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do. 

Philip  gazed  at  Martha  and  her  mother  with 
a  face  the  colour  of  death,  and  Martha  stood  with  a 
countenance  compelled  by  a  strong  effort  to  an 
expression  of  proud  composure. 

A  shout  from  Lord  Lemesureur  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  group. 

'  By  Jove !  there  goes  the  bridge,  sailing  away 
on  an  extemporary  voyage.  How  are  we  to  get 
over  ?  'Tis  too  broad  to  jump  it.  We  must  carry 
tlie  ladies  over.' 

He  ran  a  few  paces  to  see  if  he  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  plank ;  but  finding  it  hopeless, 
he  returned  to  the  group. 

*  We  must  be  carried,  I  fear,'  said  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst. 

Geniveve  perceived  Lord  Lemesureur  advanc- 
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ing  rapidly  towards  lier,  and  cast  an  appealing 
look  on  Philip.     He  saw  it,  and  obeyed. 

'  Will  you  permit  me,  Miss  Tynedale  V  he  said ; 
and  stooping,  he  caught  her  up  in  his  aims,  and 
strode  through  the  river,  just  as  Lord  Lemesureur 
came  up,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

^  Cyril,  you  must  carry  me,'  said  his  sister.  ^  I 
shall  be  very  heavy,  and  I  insist  on  your  not 
letting  me  drop.' 

He  took  her  up  and  splashed  through,  totter- 
ing under  her  weight. 

'Go  home  at  once  and  change  your  clothes, 
Mr.  Kose,'  said  Geniveve,  '  or  you  will  suffer  from 
the  chill.' 

'  Will  you  precede  me?'  he  said.  'I  will  wait 
for  Miss  Deal.' 

'  Come,  Geniveve ;  Cyril  will  not  go  home 
without  us,  and  his  boots  and  trousers  are  full  of 
water.    I  want  to  get  this  shivering  child  home.' 

'  If  you  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs.  Cle- 
mens, by  no  means  discouraged  in  her  benevolent 
schemes,  '  this  will  be  the  best  plan ;'  and  stripping 
off*  her  black  shawl,  she  enveloped  the  little  girl  in 
it,  passing  the  corners  round  her  waist  and  tying 
them  in  a  knot.    '  Now,  my  dear,  run  for  yoiu'  life.' 

She  then  stood  up,  and  looking  around  her  in 
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benevolent  triumph,  her  eyes  fell  on  Philip  for 
the  first  time. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Eose !  my  dear,  dear  child !  come 
back,  looking  so  handsome  too !  O,  my  dear,  my 
dear!'  and  she  seized  both  his  hands,  and  ad- 
vanced her  withered  old  face  full  of  smiles  and 
tears  to  kiss  Philip. 

'  Impulsive  old  lady,'  whispered  Lord  Lemes- 
ureur  to  Geniveve. 

Poor  Philip!  he  suffered  from  false  shame, 
but  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  triumphed  over  it. 
He  heard  the  sneer  poured  into  the  ear  of  the 
lady  he  loved ;  but  before  him  were  the  two  wo- 
men who  had  saved  him  from  death;  fed  him, 
hungry ;  clothed  him,  naked ;  watched  him,  help- 
less ;  given  strength  to  him,  feeble ;  and  health  to 
him,  failing.  He  put  his  arms  round  the  old 
woman  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  saying,  '  Mother !' 
as  he  was  wont.  Then  turning  to  Martha,  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  her  with  reverence,  and  taking  her 
passive  hand,  he  kissed  the  black  glove  which 
shrouded  it.  To  Mrs.  Ashhurst  and  to  Geniveve 
he  said : 

^  These  tender  hearts  were  everything  to  me 
when  I  needed  all  things — life,  warmth,  food,  and 
clothing.' 
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*  Yon  need  not  assnre  ns  of  that,'  said  Geni- 
veve  sweetly,  '  when  this  kind  lady  has  taken  off 
her  shawl  to  cover  the  shivering  child  of  a  stranger. 
I  am  sure  we  are  verv^  grateful  to  you,'  she  said, 
with  a  lady's  instinct  of  good  breeding. 

^  Bless  your  sweet  face,  miss!  You  are  aTyne- 
dale ;  I  saw  your  picter  at  Seadrif  t  when  Mr.  Rose 
was  a  painting  it.' 

^  Come  away,  mother,'  said  Martha,  who, 
racked  with  jealousy,  saw  her  mother's  sympa- 
thies veering  towards  the  beautiful  girl  who  had 
three  minutes  before  been  lifted  tenderly  in  Phi- 
lip's arms ;  '  come  home ;  you  will  take  cold  with- 
out yotir  shawl.' 

^Tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found,'  said 
Philip  to  Mrs.  Clemens ;  for  Martha  had  not  ad- 
dressed a  word  to  him,  and  a  certain  consciousness 
made  him  unwilling  to  provoke  a  reply  which 
might  have  been  unpleasant. 

Mrs.  Clemens  told  him  where  their  lodmufr 
was  situated,  and  then  walked  towards  home,  a 
ludicrous  figure;  for  her  black  dress  had  partly 
started  from  its  fastenings  at  the  back  in  her 
efforts  to  save  the  child,  and  revealed  a  rebellious 
line  of  the  projecting  white  of  some  semi-concealed 
garment,  whilst  the  corner  of  a  muslin  neckerchief 
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stood  out  at  right -angles  from  the  nape  of  her 
neck. 

Martha  saw  it  all,  and  wished  her  mother  had 
kept  on  her  shawl,  and  allowed  the  child  to  take 
her  chance  of  cold.  Philip  saw  it ;  so  did  Lord 
Lemesureur  and  his  sister.  His  lordship's  eyes 
twinkled  with  amusement. 

^A  worthy  old  woman,  no  doubt,'  he  said; 
^but  somewhat  bizarre  in  her  arrangement  of 
drapery.' 

'  I  think,  my  lord,'  said  Geniveve,  '  that,  as  the 
child  is  your  niece,  it  would  be  but  just  that  you 
should  take  off  your  coat  and  wrap  it  round  her, 
and  restore  the  shawl  to  its  owner.' 

'  That  would  be  the  duty  rather  of  your  friend 
Mr.  Rose,'  said  he,  '  as  he  seems  to  be  on  affec- 
tionate terms  with  those  people.' 

'  I  would  thank  you  to  speak  of  my  friends  in 
a  tone  of  greater  respect,'  said  Philip,  with  spark- 
ling eyes  and  his  cheeks  all  aflame. 

^True,'  drawled  his  lordship.  ^I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  had  paid  you  the  compliment  of  for- 
getting for  an  instant  that  you  are  one  of  that 
set.  Only  do  advise  that  impulsive  old  woman  to 
adopt  a  more  graceful  mode  of  disposing  her  gar- 
ments.    It  really  excites  one's  risible  muscles  to 
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the  point  of  fatigue  in  resisting  one's  disposition 
to  laughter.' 

'  You  shall  not  indulge  in  laughter  at  any  one 
to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  sir !'  said  Phili}), 
going  up  to  his  lordship  with  an  ail*  of  menace. 

^  What  is  to  prevent  me?'  said  the  peer. 

^  I  will  prevent  you,  by  knocking  you  into  that 
water  of  which  your  niece  swallowed  some  mouth- 
fuls  just  now.  Her  uncle  wdll  have  something 
more  unpleasant  to  swallow.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  !Mrs.  Ashhurst  quietly,  '  do 
not  squabble  before  ladies !' 

'  Give  me  your  arm,  Philip,'  said  Genive\e, 
forgetting  in  her  anxiety  to  address  him  as  jMr. 
Kose. 

The  appeal  recalled  him  to  his  better  feelings, 
and  he  forgot  Lord  Lemesureur's  sneers  as  he  tui'ned 
toAvards  her. 

'  I  ought  to  wait  for  poor  Miss  Deal,'  he  said. 

'  I  do  not  see  wdiy  you  should  wait,'  retorted 
Geniveve.  '  She  is  Mrs.  Ashhurst's  governess.  Em- 
meline !'  she  cried,  as  ^Irs  Aslihurst  was  walking 
forward  with  her  brother,  '  I  am  going  home  with 
Mr.  Rose.  If  you  care  for  your  velvet  mantle  and 
for  Miss  Deal,  you  had  better  tell  Lord  Lemesureur 
to  wait  and  bring  her  back  across  the  stream.' 
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'  How  tiresome !'  exclaimed  the  lady.  ^  Cyril, 
I  really  fear  you  must ;  that  velvet  trimmed  with 
swan's-down  is  worth  thirty  pounds.' 

^And  at  what  do  you  value  the  governess — 
one  year's  salary?  forty  pounds  perhaps?' 

'  Don't  be  a  goose,  brother !' 

^  Is  she  pretty  ?  you  know,  I  liave  not  seen  her 
yet.' 

'  Pretty  well  for  a  brunette.' 

'  Then  I'll  wait,  my  dear  sister.  I,  being  fair 
admire  brunettes.' 

The  three  proceeded  towards  Hunstanton  Hall 
in  silence.  Phihp  was  ruffled  in  temper  by  the 
sneers  of  Lord  Lemesurem-;  Geniveve  was  dis- 
turbed by  them,  and  kept  close  to  Philip's  side ;. 
whilst  Mrs.  Ashhurst  was  seriously  annoyed  at  the 
preference  for  the  painter  which  her  young  guest 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal.  She  was  determined 
to  warn  Lord  Tynedale  of  the  risk  which  his 
heiress  was  running  of  imiting  herself  to  a  penni- 
less adventm-er,  as  she  supposed  the  young  Span- 
iard to  be. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*  They  lisp  and  they  amble,  and  nickname  God's  creatures.' 

Shakespeabe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Lemesureur  walked 
up  and  down  to  keep  himself  w^arm. 

^I  suppose  this  girl  cannot  have  gone  home 
any  other  way/  was  in  his  thoughts.  '  No ;  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  other.  There's  a  speck 
— black  and  white — in  the  distance,  coming  round 
the  point  of  that  cliif.' 

He  sat  down,  being  tired  of  feeling  the  squash 
of  w^ater  inside  his  boots,  where  Juha  could  not  from 
his  position  distinguish  him,  and  observed  her  as 
she  advanced  swiftly  to  where  the  plank  had  been 
when  she  had  crossed  the  stream.  As  she  di-ew 
nearer.  Lord  Lemesureur  observed  the  graceful  agile 
figure,  and  when  nearer  still,  he  saw  that  she  was 
a  lovely  brunette.  He  arose  and  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  water ;  and  Julia  Deal,  perceiving  a  well- 
dressed  young  man,  immediately  adopted  the 
schoolgirl  walk  as  taught  in  seminaries  generally. 
It  consists  of  a  short  jerk  and  a  little  wriggle  at 
the  hips  and  shoulders,  the  head  a  little  down, 
with  furtive  glances  darted  out,  first  on  one  side. 
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and  then  on  the  other.  If  the  reader  has  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject,  let  him  watch  a  pro- 
cession of  schoolgirls  at  a  watering-place,  and  he 
will  see  the  gait  with  which  these  unsophisticated 
creatures  parade  the  public  walks. 

Lord  Lemesureur  saw,  and  smiling,  drew  his 
own  conclusion.  The  young  lady  was  laying  traps 
for  admiration. 

When  Miss  Julia  drew  near,  she  looked  aghast 
at  the  bridgeless  stream,  and  was  at  first  too  much 
discomposed  to  show  affectation. 

^  O  dear !  what  can  I  do  V  she  cried,  turning 
round  to  see  if  she  could  retrace  her  steps,  and 
perceiving  with  dismay  that  the  advancing  tide 
had  cut  off  her  retreat  in  that  direction. 

The  rushing  onwards  of  the  billows  was  pro- 
ducing a  sensible  effect  also  in  the  size  of  the 
little  torrent,  which  widened  as  it  was  driven  back 
on  itself. 

'  What  can  I  do,  sir  V  she  said  appealingly  to 
Cyril. 

^  Ah,  what  indeed  !'  replied  the  peer,  enjoying 
her  perplexity. 

'  ^  Surely  Mrs.  Ashhm^st  could  never  have  meant 
me  to  be  left  here  to  be  drowned  !' 

^  No ;  most  likely  she  only  intended  that  you 
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should  take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade 
through.  As  I  was  convinced  your  feet  and  ankles 
must  be  symmetrical,  I  remained  here  to  enjoy 
the  sight.' 

'  O  dear,  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing ;  at  least, 
not  while  you  are  there,  sir.' 

'  No  ;  on  second  thoughts  the  water  is  becom- 
ing strong  enough  to  carry  you  down  to  the  sea.' 

^  Then  I  feel  sure  you  would  go  in  and  bring 
me  up  again,'  said  Julia,  recovering  her  spirits. 

^  I  hope  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  that.  I  will 
come  over  and  bring  you  across  in  my  arms  like 
a  baby.' 

'  O,  sir,  I  could  not  permit  such  an  improper 
proceeding,'  cried  Julia,  relapsing  into  wriggles. 

'  Gai,  gai,  il  faut  passer  I'eau,' 

sang  the  young  peer  with  the  chorus  of  a  French 
song  popular  in  those  days.  '  Shall  I  come  or 
nof 

'  O,  'tis  too  dreadful !' 

'  Very  well ;  I  see  what  you  want.  I'll  go 
back  and  fetch  that  handsome  young  Spaniard. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  your  admirer — perhaps  more 
even.     I  see  I  am  not  to  be  so  favoured.' 

He  turned  away  and  began  to  walk  towards 
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home,  leaving  Julia  wringing  her  hands  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream. 

^O,  sir!  good  gentleman,  you  can't  be  so  cruel  I 
I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  O,  sir,  what's 
your  name?     Ah,  ah,  ah,  come  back!' 

^  So,  you  have  come  to  your  senses !  My  name 
is  Lemesureur.'  Julia  was  silent  from  astonish- 
ment. '  Ask  me  prettily,  and  I  will  come  and 
fetch  you;  otherwise  you  will  probably  take  a 
practical  lesson  in  swimming  or — sinking.' 

^  Bless  me,  my  lord !  you  are  Mrs.  Ashhurst's 
brother  V 

'Oi  course;  do  you  think  she  would  intrust 
you  to  any  one  but  me  f 

He  strode  through  the  water,  stumbling  as  he 
went,  as  the  stones  and  sand  were  moved  by  the 
flowing  water,  now  increased  by  the  advancing 
waves. 

^  There,'  he  said,  setting  her  down  on  the  other 
side,  ^I  meant  to  have  threatened  to  put  you  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  I  was  too  nervous 
about  my  own  footing  to  play  tricks.  Now  I 
think  you  are  bound  to  pay  toll.  I  might  ha^e 
taken  it,  but  I  was  too  generous.' 

^Or  too  much  frightened,'  said  the  fair  Julia, 
laughing. 
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^I  take  that  as  a  challenge/  said  the  young 
peer,  kissing  her.  Julia  struggled  and  blushed, 
and  he  obsei^ved,  '  Ah,  I  am  not  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  ;  that  accursed  young  Spaniard 
is  destined  to  cut  me  out  with  you,  I  see.' 

'  He,  indeed !'  said  Julia,  giggling,  greatly  de- 
lighted with  her  adventure;  ^I  never  take  other 
ladies'  young  men.' 

^  Whose  young  man,  as  you  call  it,  is  Mr. 
Rose,  then  f  asked  Lord  Lemesureur  with  a  dark- 
ening brow,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  Geni- 
veve. 

'  Why,  Martha  Clemens'  beau,  to  be  sure ;  they 
have  been  engaged  for  ever  so  long.' 

^  And  pray  who  may  this  Martha  Clemens  be?' 
said  Lord  Lemesureur,  greatly  relieved. 

'  Lor' !  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ?  Why,  you 
saw  her  just  now;  at  least  I  think  I  saw  them 
going  over  the  cliff  as  I  was  on  the  sands.' 

^What,  that  whimsical  -  looking  old  woman 
whom  the  painter  kissed  ?' 

'  Well,  I  take  it,  if  he  kissed  any  one,  it  was  his 
mother-in-law  that  is  to  be  ;  for  no  one  could  call 
Martha  old.  She  can't  be  more  than  thirty  ;  and 
that's  ten  years  too  old  for  LIr.  Rose.  O,  he  is 
such  a  beautiful  young  man,'  continued  Miss  Deal, 
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with  a  playful  determination  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  her  new  acquaintance. 

^  Tastes  differ,'  said  the  peer  stiffly.  ^  But  are 
you  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  imposing  on  me ; 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  yourself  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  ?  How  could  any  man  attach  himself  to 
any  woman  called  Martha,  when  so  charming  a 
Julia  was  in  the  way  ? 

'  Julia  die  per  omnes' — 

'Julia  Deal,  not  Dick,  my  lord,'  interrupted 
the  lady. 

^  But,'  urged  the  peer,  who  had  his  own  rea- 
sons for  pertinacity,  ^  tell  me  all  about  the  painter 
and  Martha  Clemens,  and  why  he  was  so  blind 
and  tasteless  as  not  to  prefer  a  young  lady  who 
calls  him  the  most  beautiful  young  gentleman  in 
the  world.' 

^Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know,'  said  Julia, 
'except  that  she  had  the  first  chance.  You  see, 
he  was  washed  in -shore  quite  insensible;  and 
Martha  found  him  on  the  beach  and  had  him 
brought  home  in  a  cart.  She  and  her  mother 
nursed  him — quite  a  romantic  story ;  and  then  he 
was  engaged  to  her,  before  he  quite  recovered  his 
senses,  I  suppose.' 
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^  Then  he  was  engaged  all  the  time  he  was  in 
Italy  f 

'  O,  yes ;  they  were  promised  to  each  other. 
I  daresay  they  will  marry  now.' 

Lord  Lemesureur  was  quite  repaid  for  his  act 
of  grace  towards  the  governess,  and  for  the  splash- 
ing water  in  his  boots,  by  the  information  he  had 
ixathered.  He  would  let  Geniveve  know  how 
matters  stood  before  the  day  had  passed.  He 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  a  little 
pain  on  her,  in  revenge  for  the  mortification  she 
had  given  him. 

When  he  reached  the  Hall,  his  first  care  was 
to  make  his  toilet,  and  then  he  reported  him- 
self to  his  sister,  whom  he  found  with  Geniveve 
sittinir  in  a  window-seat  of  one  of  the  old  rooms, 
lookiniT  out  on  a  wild  deserted  flower  -  trarden. 
The  conversation  between  the  ladies  had  been  less 
agreeable  than  usual,  having  been  tart,  not  to  say 
stormy. 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  had  remonstrated  with  Geni- 
veve on  her  preference  so  openly  evinced  for  '  a 
common  artist,'  as  she  termed  him.  The  young 
lady  would  not  consent  to  the  epithet.  '  He  was 
possessed  of  a  genius  far  above  the  common.  He 
was,  she  continued,  growing  very  angry,  the  su- 
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perior  of  every  man  with  whom  she  was  acquainted. 
This  irritated  her  friend,  who  said  that  she  did 
not  think  that  she  knew  of  any  one  who  would 
seek  to  rival  the  painter  in  her  friend's  good 
graces;  at  which  observation  Geniveve  gave  no 
reply  but  a  meaning  smile,  which  made  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst's  face  burn  witli  indignation,  and  led  her  to 
suspect  that  the  young  peer  had  precipitated  mat- 
ters and  declared  himself  before  she  had  judici- 
ously prepared  the  ground  for  him.  Just  then 
he  entered,  looking  very  happy,  malicious,  and 
triumphant ;  for  he 

*  Hail'd  in  his  heart  the  conquest  yet  to  come.' 

His  sister,  to  conceal  her  discomposure  and  that  of 
her  guest,  addressed  him  cheerfully. 

'  Well,  Cyril,  what  do  you  think  of  my  new 
governess  V 

'  O,  charming !  she  is  a  very  pythoness  —  ser- 
pent -  like  in  movement  and  in  wisdom.  Indeed, 
the  pythoness  is  beaten  by  her ;  for  that  Delphic 
deity  only  prophesied  the  future,  whilst  your  go- 
verness discourses  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
foretells  what  is  to  come.' 

'Eeally,  I  was  not  aware  she  was  so  gifted. 
Has  she  been  dealing  with  your  destiny?' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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'JDealing,  sister;  ha,  ha!  I  did  not  know  you 
were  a  punster.  No ;  we  did  not  get  quite  so  far 
as  that  in  our  acquaintance.  But  where  is  my  little 
niece  ?  I  hope  none  the  worse  for  her  ducking  V 

'  0,  I  sent  her  to  bed ;  I  daresay  she  will  be 
none  the  worse.  I  have  no  doubt  that  old  wo- 
man's shawl  had  its  advantages,  though  I  had  Eva 
put  into  a  warm  bath  to  get  rid  of  the  contamina- 
tion. Fancy  the  old  creature's  wrapper  placed 
round  my  child's  neck  !' 

'  I  hope  you  have  sent  it  back  done  up  in  silver 
paper.' 

^  1  do  not  know  about  the  paper,  but  I  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Rose  to  return  to  the  woman,  as  he  seems 
much  attached  to  her,  judging  from  the  kisses  and 
tears  we  witnessed  on  their  meeting.' 

Now  Geniveve  had  been  cogitating  uneasily 
about  Philip's  interview,  and  wondering  whether 
these  were  the  '  Marta'  and  ^  Mrs.  Clemens'  he  had 
mentioned  in  his  delirium  in  Italy.  Her  ears  were 
alert,  therefore,  to  catch  what  followed. 

^Ah,  yes,'  said  my  lord,  drawling  his  words, 
^  'twas  of  those  women  and  Mr.  Rose  that  your 
governess  spoke.' 

'  Indeed !  what  did  she  say?' 

'  O,  nothing  of  any  interest  to  you ;  merely  a 
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romantic  love-story.  Romance  does  exist  some- 
times in  the  most  mipromising  materials.' 

'Let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means.  This  place  is 
not  so  lively  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
any  interest,  however  trivial.' 

'  WeU,  it  seems  that  the  young  woman  saved 
his  life,  and  they  became  devoted  to  each  other, 
and  are  about  to  be  married  almost  immediately.' 

'  Bless  me,  this  is  news  indeed !  What !  this 
refined,  cultivated,  elegant  young  Spaniard — this 
enthusiast  in  art — this  high-spmted  modern  Don 
Quixote,  who  was  going  to  win  laurels  to  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  his  Dulcinea,  a  milhner's — not  a 
miller's — daughter !     I  am  astonished.' 

There  is  a  torture  inflicted  and  borne  in  polite 
society,  with  an  inveteracy  in  the  tormentor  and 
a  fortitude  in  the  victim,  which  resembles  the  cir- 
cumstances of  savage  life  with  this  difference  : 
that  life  remains  for  the  prolonged  suffering  of 
years  in  a  civilised  community,  whilst  a  few  hours 
will  finish  the  writhings  of  bodily  agony  in  that 
which  is  uncultivated. 

Geniveve  would  not  disgrace  her  order  by  any 
volilntary  signs  of  pain — 

*  Whatever  the  grief  her  soul  avow'd, 
She  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd :' 
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but  change  of  colour  is  involuntary;  she  flushed 
crimson,  and,  aware  that  she  had  thus  betrayed 
her  secret,  became  suddenly  as  pale  as  death. 

'  I  am  really  astonished,'  continued  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst,  'that  a  young  man  so  seemingly  refined 
should  in  his  real  disposition  be  so  depraved  in 
taste — I  do  not  mean  in  morals,  of  course — as  to 
ally  himself  to  such  \'nlgar-looking  respectable  folks. 
Think  of  that  mother  and  her  broad  proAdncial 
accent!  It  proves,  after  all,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  race ;  no  bom  gentleman  would  have 
made  such  a  selection.' 

'I  do  not  agree  with  you,'  said  Geniveve, 
rallying  her  spirits  to  defend  her  lover  whether  in 
the  right  or  in  the  Avrong.  'I  thmk  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  repay 
unbounded  kindness  with  attachment,  and  even 
with  the  pledge  of  an  engagement.  As  a  foreigner 
not  knowing  a  word  of  English,  the  vulgarisms 
which  are  so  distasteful  to  educated  perceptions 
were  probably  unrecognised  by  him.  Thanks  to 
Pro^ddence,  there  are  men  who  are  "born  gentle- 
men," as  you  call  them,  whose  race  is  unrecorded 
by  Debrett  —  men  of  mighty  genius  in  art  and 
science,  who  never  heard  of  their  great  grand- 
fathers, or  cared  if  they  had  one  or  not.     It  may 
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be  a  fine  thing  to  be  proud  of  one's  ancestors, 
but  a  far  finer  to  be  conscious  of  inborn  power 
to  win  merited  distinction.  Were  I  a  man,  that 
is  the  endowment  I  should  desire;  not  the  me- 
mory of  bygone  deeds  which  I  had  no  power  to 
•equal.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  Geniveve,  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  taste ;  but  I  confess  a  preference  for  one's 
own  set.  People  who  have  sufiicient  tact  to  know 
how  to  avoid  treading  on  mental  toes  are  the  most 
desii*able  acquaintances.' 

*It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  best  born  and 
bred  are  not  exempt  jfrom  that  failing,'  said  Geni- 
veve. '  There  is  this  difference :  the  blundering  ple- 
beian wounds  you  unconsciously  and  miintention- 
ally,  while  your  ladies  and  gentlemen  put  a  little 
poison  on  their  darts  to  prove  their  adroitness,  and 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  result.'  Thus  say- 
ing she  arose  and  left  the  room. 

*  Then  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep,' 

said  Mrs.  Ashhm'st. 

^HabeiP  said  Lord  Lemesm'eur.  '  She  is  a  hand- 
some girl,  rich  and  well  descended ;  'tis  a  pity  that 
she  should  have  this  absurd  fancy  for  that  paint- 
ing-fellow.    Lord  T}Tiedale  must  be  an  idiot  to 
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have  given  him  such  opportunities  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  Miss  Tynedale.' 

*  I  must  say  in  favour  of  the  young  man/  said 
!Mrs.  Ashhurstj  who  had  a  soft  feehng  towards  him 
in  consequence  of  his  respectful  manner  and  fine 
person,  ^that  I  have  never  seen  the  shghtest 
symptom  of  attachment  on  his  part  towards  Geni- 
veve.' 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  thought  herself  a  lovely  wo- 
man,  and  suspected  that  Philip  w^as  more  than  half 
inclined  to  bow  down  to  her  charms,  but  Avas 
withheld  solely  by  the  difference  of  rank.  Conse- 
quently she  did  not  believe  that  he  felt  the  devo- 
tion for  Geniveve  which  she  imagined  she  herself 
only  had  the  power  of  inspiring. 

'  If  you  think  Geniveve  worth  marr^dng,'  said 
the  thoughtful  sister,  ^  you  had  better  not  give  up 
the  pursuit.' 

^  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,'  was  Lord 
Lemesureur's  reply. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*  Is  he  not,  then,  the  most  ungrateful  of  men  ?  and  may  I  not 
sue  him  for  ill-treatment  V  Lucian. 

It  was  with  a  perturbed  heart  and  with  lag- 
ging steps  that  Philip  sought  the  lodging  which 
was  the  temporary  home  of  Martha  and  her  mo- 
ther. 

Philip,  as  a  painter,  was  greatly  impressed  by 
what  struck  the  eye.  He  had  been  for  some 
weeks  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  refinement. 
Luxury  does  not  always  mean  good  taste;  but 
in  the  appointments  of  Lord  Tynedale's  residences 
it  did  so.  Moreover,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  ap- 
pearance, with  his  small  head,  well-cut  profile, 
deHcate  skin,  and  slender  figure.  Some  men  quite 
as  well  descended  and  educated  have  clumsy  forms, 
bald  heads,  and  coarse  skins — accidents  of  Fortune 
in  their  disfavour.  Again,  Geniveve  was  a  sylph 
in  appearance,  and  refined  in  manner. 

Had  the  interview  between  Martha  and  Philip 
taken  place  in  the  Oak  mansion,  the  mother  and 
daughter  would  have  made  a  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance than  in  the  small  lodgings,  hung  round 
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with  sixpenny  prints,  frame  and  glass  included ;  a 
china  bird,  nondescript,  with  a  lamb  to  match  on 
the  chimney-piece ;  and  furniture  both  cheap  and 
worn.  These  circumstances  impressed  him  before 
he  saw  the  mother  and  daughter ;  for  a  dirty-look- 
ing girl,  who  opened  the  door,  with  her  hair 
straggling  from  under  a  tumbled  cap,  had  shown 
him  into  the  empty  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Clemens  was  arranging  her  dress,  conse- 
quent on  the  discomposure  occasioned  by  the  wind 
after  her  benevolent  sacrifice  of  clothing.  Martha 
— poor  Martha ! — ^had  hurried  to  her  room  to  put 
on  a  better  gown,  in  expectation  of  Philip's  visit. 
Her  fingers  trembled  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
fasten  her  bodice ;  and  her  face  was  slightly  flushed 
with  agitation.  She  looked  at  herself  again  in 
the  little  dim  looking-glass,  and  a  vision  of  her 
rival  flashed  on  her  memory.  She  felt  that  Geni- 
veve  was  her  rival;  The  tender  anxiety  of  Philip's 
gestures,  as  he  carried  that  young  lady  across  the 
stream,  gave  her  pain  so  intense,  that  as  they  re- 
painted themselves  on  her  memory,  she  sat  down 
and  thought. 

^  I  wish  I  had  some  violent  bodily  agony  for  a 
few  moments,  that  I  might  not  feel  this  suffering 
so   acutely.      'Tis   useless,'  she   decided,  ^to  tiy 
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to  look  well.     I  cannot  look  like  her.     The  fault  is 
in  me,  not  in  my  dress.' 

Then  her  soul  melted  into  tenderness  as  she 
thought  of  him. 

^  O,  my  own  darling  !  how  beautiful  he  is  !  and 
such  a  noble  presence  !'  She  took  up  the  glove  his 
lips  had  pressed,  and  kissing  it,  placed  it  in  her 
bosom.  *  I  shall  see  him  again  ;  he  will  come ;  he 
never  will  break  his  word.  I  can  trust  him  as  I 
trust  myself.' 

Just  then  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
her  heart  leapt  in  her  bosom,  and  then  seemed  to 
stand  still. 

^  Go  dowai,  Martha  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Cle- 
mens, from  the  next  room.  ^T  am  not  quite 
ready;  and  I  daresay  you  young  folks  wall  have 
plenty  to  talk  about  without  my  putting  in  a  w^ord.' 

Martha  did  not  answer.  Probably  she  did  not 
hear,  for  she  was  hurrying  down ;  but  then,  fear- 
ing he  would  hear  the  impatience  of  her  step  from 
the  thinness  of  the  partition-wall  between  the  sit- 
ting-room and  the  staircase,  she  moved  dehber- 
ately. 

•  As  Philip  had  approached  the  house,  he  counted 
up  confrisedly  the  amount  of  the  money  he  had 
amassed,  and  went  on  repeating  the  different  sums 
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with  his  lips,  whilst  not  an  idea  was  connected 
with  their  involuntary  movement ;  and  the  total 
escaped  his  perception  altogether. 

He  heard  Martha's  step,  and  turned  towards 
the  door.  She  entered  quietly,  mth  forced  com- 
posure in  her  manner,  but  with  loving  tremor  in 
her  heart.  He  advanced ;  and  as  she  held  out  her 
hand,  he  took  it,  and  pressed  his  lips  on  it. 

She  raised  her  eyes — eyes  that  said, '  Have  you 
no  other  greeting,  my  dearest,  after  more  than  two 
years'  absence?' — ^but  Philip's  eyes  were  downcast, 
so  they  responded  not,  and  his  lips  too  were  dumb. 

She  sat  down ;  for  stolid  as  she  was  generally, 
her  limbs  trembled  with  prescience.  What  misery 
was  impending  ?  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  nar- 
row chimney-piece,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble, 
surmounting  the  fireless  grate,  in  which  wood- 
shavings  hung  down  like  clustering  ringlets  from 
a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  chimney.  He  had, 
in  all  the  trouble  of  his  mind,  a  sense  of  the  im- 
perfect imitation  of  the  marble,  and  a  thought  of 
how  it  would  have  been  better  done ;  and  a  kind 
of  wonder  at  the  curls  of  shavings,  and  a  conviction 
that  machinery  only  could  have  made  their  curves 
so  perfect.  He  had  never  seen  any  before,  and 
thought  them  pretty.  ^ 
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He  would  have  liked  to  have  told  Martha  this ; 
but  he  felt  that  to  do  so  would  have  been  as  if  the 
executioner  about  to  decapitate  his  victim  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  block  was  of  finely-grained 
wood. 

Martha  knew  not  what  passed  in  his  mind ;  but 
she  knew  that  the  love,  strong  as  death,  which 
glowed  in  her  heart,  met  with  insufficient  return 
from  his;  otherwise,  why  delay  to  speak?  Still 
he  spoke  not.  How  could  he  shape  his  sugges- 
tions ?  He  looked  at  Martha  with  guilty  irre- 
solute eyes,  and  seeing  hers  beaming  with  tender 
inquiry  watching  him,  withdrew  his  own.  For  an 
instant  he  felt  that  he  could  not  tell  her  that  he 
wished  to  break  his  promise ;  that  the  love  he  had 
professed  was  extinct ;  that  he  had  never  felt  more 
than  a  tender  gratitude  towards  her,  a  brother's 
attachment  to  a  sistei!'  who  ministered  to  his  com- 
fort ;  and  that  now  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
affianced  to  her  had  become  a  galling  chain,  from 
which  he  was  seeking  to  escape. 

A  woman  of  livelier  intellect  would  have  seen 
all  that  passed  in  his  mind  as  clearly  as  if  his 
breast  had  been  a  transparency ;  but  to  the  slow 
Martha  a  vague  confused  apprehension  weighed 
her  down,  presenting  no  defined  form.     A  woman 
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of  spirit  would  have  flung  back  his  worthless  pro- 
mise, the  husk  in  which  the  kernel  had  withered 
to  nothing ;  but  this  woman  felt  the  trusting  plea- 
sure in  his  presence  which  the  spaniel  exhibits 
towards  the  master  from  whom  he  may  at  any 
moment  receive  a  kick  or  a  blow,  or  be  suspended 
by  a  rope  round  his  neck. 

The  consciousness  that  he  was  going  to  give 
pain  was  to  Philip  very  painful.  He  knitted  his 
brows  with  an  expression  of  bodily  suffering,  which 
did  not  escape  the  eager  eyes  of  the  woman ;  and 
as  Philip  sank  into  a  chair  and  concealed  his  face 
for  a  moment  on  his  arm  thrown  over  its  back,  she 
arose,  and  standing  by  his  side,  leant  over  him, 
saying  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  modulation, 

^  Philip,  my  darhng !  are  you  ill  ?  O,  my  love  ! 
do  not  damp  the  happiness  I  am  feeling  in  havuig 
you  again  near  me  by  any  suffering.  But  you 
cannot  help  being  ill,  my  dear.  Are  you  in  pain! 
Yet  you  are  looking  so  very  handsome — taller  and 
broader-shouldered — rather  thin  perhaps.  Have 
you  been  ill  f 

^  No  ;  not  ill,'  said  Philip,  rising  and  retui'ning 
to  the  chimney-piece,  where  she  could  not  so  easily 
reach  him  ;  ^  only  I  have  been  wounded.  The  car- 
riage was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  a  bullet  passed 
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through  the  top  of  my  lungs.  It  is  all  over  now/ 
he  said,  with  a  ghastly  pallor  spreading  over  his 
face,  as  he  thought  of  Geniveve  and  the  few  mo- 
ments previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  pistol.  ^  I 
am  quite  well,'  he  added  with  a  wan  smile  ;  '  only 
it  may  have  thinned  me  a  little.' 

^  Tell  me  all  about  it.  Who  did  you  travel  with  ? 
You  speak  English  so  well  now,  that  you  can  tell 
me  easily.' 

^  Yes,'  he  said  sadly ;  for  his  grammatical  tuition 
had  made  the  fault  in  her  expression  grate  unplea- 
santly on  his  ear,  and  he  longed  to  correct  it. 

The  tones  of  her  voice  too — an  indescribable 
twang — ^vexed  him,  and  reminded  him  by  contrast 
of  the  cultured  utterance  of  Geniveve. 

^  There  is  little  to  tell.  Lord  Tynedale  came 
to  Kome,  and  wished  me  to  return  with  them.' 

'  Who  was  "  them"  V  asked  Martha  jealously. 

'  With  Lord  Tynedale  and  his  niece.' 

'  She  is  not  his  niece ;  only  a  far-off  cousin,' 
observed  Martha. 

^  That  is  true ;  but  she  generally  calls  him 
uncle.' 

•    ^  I  suppose  you  got  wounded  in  trying  to  save 
herf 

'  It  was  in  trying  to  save  us   all ;  that   is  to 
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say,  Lord  Tynedale,  his  relative,  and  myself.  ^ly 
anxiety  did  not  extend  to  the  post-boy,  who  was 
probably  in  league  with  them,'  said  Philip,  fencing 
to  escape  from  questions  regarding  Geniveve. 

'  And  you  were  wounded,  my  Philip !'  cried 
Martha,  tenderness  again  predominating.  '  Who 
nursed  you  in  that  foreign  place  V 

'  An  old  hired  Italian  woman.  I  think  I  used 
to  call  her  Mrs.  Clemens  before  the  mists  cleared 
off  from  my  senses.' 

^  I  wish  I  had  been  mth  you ;  no  hired  nurse 
should  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  you.' 

'  You  were  always  most  kind  to  me,  Martha.' 

He  felt  in  despau'.  Without  intending  it,  he 
seemed  farther  and  farther  from  the  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  arrive. 

There  was  a  silence ;  not  painful  to  both,  for 
she  was  not  stirred  to  utterance  unless  under  the 
pressure  of  sudden  emotion;  and  was  not  aware 
probably  that  the  exigences  of  society  require  that 
the  conversation,  or  rather  the  talk,  should  be  like 
that  of  Gay's  good  wife, 

*  "Whose  tongue  was  like  a  rolling  river, 
That,  murmuring,  flows  and  flows  for  ever.' 

When  a  w^oman  loves  devotedly,  she  is  sufficiently 
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happy   in  the  presence  of  the  object,  without  a 
thought  of  the  past  or  the  future. 

^Will   you  not  sit  down?'    she  said  timidly. 

*  It  looks  so  uncomfortable  to  see  you  standing,  as 
if  you  were  going  away  again  directly.' 

'  I  cannot  stay  very  long/  he  said,  with  a  half 
resolution  that  he  would  write  his  wishes  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  engagement.  ^  There  is  the  shawl,' 
he  continued,  ^  that  your  mother  so  kindly  wrapped 
round  that  disagreeable  child.  I  wish  she  had 
not,'  he  said,  thinking  of  the  absurd  figure  made 
by  that  worthy  old  woman,  as  she  trotted  away 
from  the  beach,  and  the  sneers  of  Lord  Lemes- 
ureur  on  her  appearance. 

^  My  mother  always  thinks  more  of  others  than 
of  herself,'  said  Martha,  who  had  felt  the  ridicule, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than  Philip.  ^  I  cannot  regret 
that  she  did  what  was  right,  though  the  child's 
mother  did  not  seem  grateful.' 

^  Folks  should  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  show 
kindness  to  strangers,'  said  Philip  sententiously. 

Martha  gave  a  meaning  smile.     It  suggested, 

*  Where  would  you  be  now  but  for  my  mother's 
kindness  to  a  stranger?' 

'  You  think  me  a  brute,  I  daresay ;  but  the  in- 
gratitude of  that  Mrs.  Ashhurst  irritated  me.' 
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'  Yes,  all  ingratitude  is  irritating,'  replied  the 
young  woman  quietly. 

Philip,  feeling  himself  floundering,  was  glad 
when  he  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  turning, 
which  announced  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Clemens. 
The  interview  with  Martha  had  become  most  em- 
barrassing. 

He  advanced  towards  Mrs.  Clemens,  with  real 
affection  beaming  in  his  countenance.  No  one 
could  expect  him  to  marry  her. 

'  Mother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,'  he  said. 
'  I  can  manage  your  English  language  very  well 
now.' 

He  tried  to  pronounce  the  words  with  less  of  for- 
eign accent  without  success;  and  then  smiled,  saying, 

'  Ah,  you  laugh  at  me.  I  don't  care  ;'  and  he 
laughed  himself.  '  I  can  make  myself  understood,' 
he  added. 

Alas,  he  felt  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later ; 
and  he  nerved  himself  to  the  task.  He  should  find 
it  even  more  difficult  to  write  his  wishes  than  to 
utter  them  by  his  breath. 

^  I  want  you  to  sit  down — you  and  Martha — 
and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  without  in- 
terruption. I  was  dead,  and  your  care,  and  that  of 
that  dear  doctor,  revived  me.     You  nursed  me 
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when  sick,  and  made  my  comfort  when  I  recovered. 
I  loved  you  both — as  I  love  you  now.  I  promised 
when  we  were  both  poor  that  I  would  earn  riches, 
and  give  them  to  Martha ;  that  she  should  share 
them  with  you,  dear  mother,  and  with  myself  as 
my  wife.' 

'  Ah,  you  were  always  a  'good,  steady,  kind- 
liearted  young  man,'  said  Mrs.  Clemens. 

^I  worked  for  Martha's  necessities,  and  for 
yours.  I  have  paid  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
convent  in  which  I  was  educated.  What  I  have 
left  is  my  own,  without  any  claim  on  it.  I  will 
give  it  to  Martha.  That,'  he  said,  adding  up  the 
different  amounts,  and  pushing  the  sum-total  to- 
wards her,  ^is  what  I  have  earned.  It  shall  ])e 
hers;  but  I  can7iot  marry  her.' 

'  Not  marry  Martha  ! — my  Martha !'  said  her 
mother,  in  astonishment  which  submerged  every 
other  feehng. 

Martha  turned  deadly  white. 

^  I  thought  you  Avere  a  gentleman,'  she  said ; 
^  and  gentlemen  keep  their  word.  I  have  heard 
that  Spaniards  are  the  soul  of  honom'.  Are  you 
not  a  Spaniard  V 

She  spoke  very  slowly,  and  with  effort. 

He  was  silent. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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'Do  you  offer  me  money  to  purchase  your 
freedom  ?  Do  3^ou  dare  to  insult  me  by  the  be- 
lief that  money  will  repay  me  for  the  loss  of  your 
love  ?  It  is  true  that  we  were  very  poor  when  you 
shared  our  meals  of  potatoes  and  salt.  That  mea- 
gre food  was  provided  by  my  exertions.  I  sat  up 
longer  at  night,  and  worked  till  my  red  eyelids  re- 
fused to  keep  open,  that  you  might  have  enough  to 
eat.  You  have  lived  with  lords  and  ladies  since, 
and  you  scorn  our  humble  ways.  We  are  not 
ladies — thank  God  for  that ! — but  we  are  honest ; 
we  never  incurred  one  obligation  we  did  not  re- 
pay.' 

^  O  dear,  Mr.  Rose,  to  think  that  you  should 
offer  my  Martha  money  for  comfort  in  your  false- 
hearted ways  !  Do  you  know  what  Martha  did  on 
your  account  ?  Her  aunt  w^as  going  to  leave  her 
all  her  money — over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds — 
but  she  heard  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  Papist, 
and  wished  her  to  break  off  her  engagement,  say- 
ing that  she  would  never  let  a  penny  of  hers  go  to 
benefit  a  Catholic.  Dear  woman,  she  said  they 
were  all  black  cattle ;  and  so  I  expect  they  are,* 
she  added,  glancing  at  PhiHp.  ^  I  never  knowed 
but  one  ;  and  I  don't  think  too  much  of  him.' 

Martha,  who  was  like  Da^dd,  whose  fire  kin- 
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died   whilst   he   mused,    spake   at    last   with   her 
tongue  : 

'  You  offer  me  a  few  hundreds,  and  expect  that 
I  shall  accept  them.  I  might  have  had  many 
thousands  a  year,  had  I  not  kept  my  troth.' 

*  Ah,  indeed !  and  the  love  of  a  kin^  gentle- 
man, too,    handsome  and   rich,  who  would  have 
been  the  best  of  friends  to  me  and  Martha.' 
'  Hush,  mother !' 

^  I  will  not  hush  for  any  one,'  she  answered. 
^  Those  mealy-mouthed  lords  and  ladies  are  wel- 
come to  prophesy  smooth  things,  which  are  deceits ; 
but  you,  Mr.  Rose,  shall  hear  the  truth  from  me. 
I   daresay   you   have   gone   dawdling   after   that 
shrimp  of  a  girl,  till  she  has  turned  your  head.' 
Martha's  brow  knitted  into  deep  sullenness. 
^  Do  you  love  her  V  she  cried  abruptly. 
^  I  would  thank  you  to  leave  that  young  lady's 
name  out  of  this  discussion,'  said  Philip,  in  a  deep 
tone  of  concentrated  rage. 

'  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  her,'  said  Mar- 
tha, with  persistent  determination  to  know  the 
truth. 

*  How  dare  you  ask  me  this  question  V 
'  Because  I  am  your  affianced  wife ;  because, 
if  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  cannot  refuse  to  keep 
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your  word ;  and  as  a  woman  who  has  a  right  to 
tread  by  your  side  through  the  path  of  life,  I  com- 
pel you  to  answer  me.' 

^Then  take  the  answer  and  hear  the  truth.  I 
never  felt  for  you  more  than  the  gratitude  of  a 
man  you  had  loaded  with  benefits.  I  was  willing 
to  marry  you  then.  Had  I  had  money,  I  would 
have  done  so.  I  have  seen  Miss  Tynedale  since  ; 
and  the  reverence  and  devotion  I  feel  towards  her, 
the  passionate  yearning  I  have  to  be  near  her,  the 
trembling  delight  with  which  I  listen  to  her  ap- 
proaching step,  the  loving  tears  that  suffuse  my 
eyes  when  I  hear  the  sound  of  her  exquisite  voice, 
convince  me  that  I  love  noAV  for  the  first  time. 
Now  hear  me.  You  have  reproached  me  for 
breaking  faith  with  you.  You  shall  not  haA^e  cause 
to  do  that.  Take  the  money,  and  leave  me  but 
ten  pounds  to  begin  the  world  again.' 

^  Does  she  love  you  V 

^1  never  dared  to  reveal  my  attachment  to 
her.' 

'  Does  she  love  you  V  she  repeated. 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  do  not  believe  she  dis- 
likes me ;  but  ladies  are  not  forward  to  proclaim 
their  attachment,  especially  to  such  as  I  am.' 

He  did  not  intend  to  sneer,  but  Martha  writhed 
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under  the  consciousness  of  liaving  loved  first,  and 
loved  too  dearly. 

^You  are  a  gentleman,  and  you  promised  to 
marry  me.  I  gave  up  wealth,  greater  probably 
than  your  lord's  rent-roll  could  produce.  I  hold 
you  to  your  promise ;  nothing  can  make  me  yield 
up  my  right  in  you.' 

'  It  is  enough,  madam.     I  will  keep  my  word.' 

Philip  arose,  and,  seizing  his  hat,  he  bowed  to 
Martha  and  to  her  mother,  over  whose  face  the 
tears  were  streaming.  A  purple  flush  suffused  the 
countenance  of  her  daughter  as  she  returned 
Philip's  parting  salutation  with  a  stiff  curtsey. 

*  O,  Martha,  Martha  !  you  will  never  di'eam  of 
marrying  him  !  Think,  my  dear,'  she  added,  her 
voice  breaking  into  sobs,  '  what  your  life  will  be 
with  a  man  who  does  not  love  you !  "  Better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and 
hatred  therewith." ' 

'  Mother,  do  not  talk  to  me  ;  I  cannot  bear  it. 
He  shall  never  marry  that  girl !' 

'  Martha,  my  poor  dear  child,  think  what  a 
husband  JSIr.  Marchbanks  might  be.  So  fond  of 
you,  so  rich  and  good-looking  I' 

'  Silence,  mother !  Do  you  think  I  am  like 
those  miserable  women  to  whom  all  men  are  alike 
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if  money  gilds  the  sin  ?  Could  I  marry  any  man 
but  Philip,  when  I  love  him,  and  him  only  V 

^  Dear  child,  you  loved  a  little  bird  when  you 
were  a  little  girl  so  much  that  you  crushed  it  to 
death.  You  will  crush  happiness  and  life  out  of 
that  young  man.' 

'  If  I  do,'  said  Martha  vindictively,  '  he  shall 
die  mine,  and  not  hers.  But  I  will  not  talk  with 
you.  I  will  marry  him.  I  never  broke  my  word 
to  any  one.  I  might  have  been  wealthy  but  for 
that.  I  kept  my  promise;  he  shall  keep  his. 
Mother,'  she  said,  grasping  her  mother's  wrist,  and 
squeezing  it  as  in  a  vice,  *  if  I  do  not  marry  liim,  I 
shall  die  or  go  mad.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

*  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.' 

Burns. 

When  Geniveve  reached  her  room,  to  which 
she  had  retired  after  the  passage-at-arms  with  Mrs. 
Ashhurst  and  Lord  Lemesm-eur,  she  was  distui'bed 
and  irritated. 
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'  Such  another  victory/  she  said,  ^  and  I  am 
undone.'  She  felt  .that  in  the  war  of  words  she 
had  had  the  best  of  it,  from  quicker  wits  ;  but  she 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  Phihp  had  not  some 
entanglement  with  Martha  Clemens.  It  would 
account  for  a  backwardness  on  his  part,  which  she 
had  imagined  to  have  arisen  from  consciousness  of 
the  differences  in  their  rank  and  fortune.  That 
seeming  diffidence  now  bore  another  interpretation. 

'  But  he  loves  me !  I  know  that  he  loves  me ! 
It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.'  Then  she 
thought  of  the  ring  hanging  round  his  neck,  and 
with  a  little  shame  remembered  that  she  had  re- 
placed it  there,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  had 
never  alluded.  Her  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the 
return  of  the  messenger  Mrs.  Ashhurst  had  sent 
to  the  post-town  for  letters.  Her  maid  brought 
one  for  Geniveve  from  Lord  Tynedale,  and  the 
contents  were  important,  and,  as  far  as  regarded 
her,  disastrous.  The  gentleman  he  had  sent  to 
the  convent  in  Spain  had  returned  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  a  young  painter,  Felepe  Rosas,  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  Tynedale  property  and  title. 
The  monks  did  not  know  where  he  then  was ;  they 
had  last  heard  of  him  from  Rome,  when  he  had 
sent  them  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  con- 
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vent,  and  a  grand  picture  of  the  temptation  of 
San  Antonio. 

^  Probably  you  will  think  it  best  to  communi- 
cate this  intelligence  yourself  to  Mr.  Rose,'  con- 
tinued the  peer  in  his  weak  scratchy  handwriting, 
now  tremulous  from  agitation.  '  I  confess  the 
blow  is  heavy  on  me,  my  dear ;  for  I  have  always 
loved  you  as  my  own  child,  and  I  have  no  means 
of  providing  for  you  beyond  the  sum  assured  for 
your  benefit  at  my  death.  I  only  hope,  as  that 
young  man  appears  to  be  a  nice  fellow,  that  mat- 
ters may  turn  out  better  than  they  seem  at  present 
to  threaten.' 

Geniveve's  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  the 
pleasure  she  was  going  to  communicate  to  the  man 
she  loved. 

There  was  a  small  room  with  a  north  aspect^ 
which  Mrs.  Ashhurst  had  assigned  to  Philip  for 
his  painting  whilst  the  oil  sketch  of  her  girls  was 
in  progress.  No  one  entered  without  PhiHp's  in- 
A-itation  ;  and  after  his  interview  with  ]Mrs.  Clemens 
and  Martha,  he  hastened  to  this  retreat,  to  try  to 
regain  composure  before  he  showed  himself  again 
in  the  presence  of  his  hostess  and  of  her  brother. 

Philip  felt  much  as  those  unfortunates  might 
have  done  whom  his  namesake  recommended  tO' 
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destroy  tliemselves  in  prison.  He  knew  he  was 
doomed,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
choosing  the  manner  and  time  of  his  execution. 

He  flung  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  The  blood,  rushing  through 
his  veins,  distended  them  into  blue  raised  knots  on 
his  temples ;  his  mouth  was  parched,  and  his  dry 
lips  clung  to  his  teeth.  In  an  insane  manner  he 
went  over  and  over  the  money  he  had  saved,  say- 
ing to  himself, 

'  If  she  would  but  take  it — take  it  except  a  ten- 
pound  note  to  keep  me  till  I  have  painted  enough 
to  buy  me  food  !  If  I  were  but  free !  I  have  eyes 
and  hands,  and  intellect  to  guide  them.  If  she 
would  but  absolve  me  from  my  promise  !'  Then 
he  thought  of  the  claims  she  had  on  him.  How 
tenderly  she  and  her  mother  had  nursed  him  I 
How  she  had  laboured  for  his  support  when  he 
was  incapable  of  moving  from  his  bed !  He  knew 
now  that  what  he  had  felt  towards  her  had  been 
but  gratitude;  but  he  had  not  then  been  aware 
that  he  should  ever  experience  a  warmer  feehng. 
How  his  pulses  thrilled  now  at  a  chance  touch  of 
Geniveve's  hand !  how  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  near  him  made  his  heart  bound  mth  rapture  I 
He  had  trembled  with  delight  when  his  arms  had 
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clasped  her  liglit  figure  that  morning  as  he  carried 
her  across  the  stream. 

Martha  surely  had  altered  fearful Ij^,  he  told 
himself.  He  remembered  that  he  had  made  licr 
look  almost  beautiful  in  the  refined  resemblance 
he  had  represented  in  the  pictui'e  purchased  by 
Lord  Tjniedale,  which  had  given  him  his  start  in 
life.  How  stout  she  had  become  !  what  clumsy 
hands  and  feet,  what  wrists  and  ankles ! 

He  started,  and  uncovered  his  face,  for  the 
latch  of  the  door  clicked,  and  he  thought  some  one 
had  touched  it.  It  was  but  the  wind,  which  had 
forced  it  open  for  a  couple  of  inches,  the  lock  be- 
ing imperfect,  as  are  the  locks  in  old  houses  ge- 
nerally. 

He  resumed  his  meditations,  for,  miserable  as 
they  were,  he  felt  he  must  battle  with  his  distress. 
He  would  leave  Hunstanton  Hall  to-morrow.  He 
had  finished  the  heads  of  the  children;  for  the 
hands  and  feet  he  must  provide  models.  Probably 
Mrs.  Ashhurst  would  allow  him  to  take  the  frocks, 
socks,  and  shoes.  He  must  marry  this  woman, 
whom  with  all  her  worth  he  hated,  and  try  to  per- 
form the  duties  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  almost  wept  to 
think  of  the  prospect  before  him — the  prolonged 
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torture  inflicted  by  Mezentius,  not  for  days,  but 
tlirou£fh  tlie  whole  of  a  wasted  life.  Need  it  ne- 
cessarily  be  wasted  ?  Might  he  not  find  consola- 
tion in  his  art  ?  He  must  try.  He  must  escape 
from  the  presence  of  this  beautiful  siren,  more 
fraught  with  enchantment  because  charming  with 
innocent  unconsciousness.  He  would  go.  He 
would  never  see  her  again.  He  must  behave 
like  one  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Old 
Castile. 

At  the  thought  of  never  seeing  Geniveve 
again  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 
A  very  unmanly  act,  my  readers  will  probably  say ; 
but  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  men  weep  as  frequently  as 
women,  and  with  far  more  of  bitterness  and  depth 
in  their  emotion. 

He  took  out  the  ring,  with  a  half  thought  that 
he  did  Geniveve  a  dishonour  by  wearing  it  when 
he  was  engaged  to  another  woman.  Then  he 
covered  his  face  again,  fancying  that  he  could 
think  with  less  effort  when  external  objects  were 
excluded.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month 
of 'May,  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  and  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  distant  Grange,  and 
the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  shore,  irri- 
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tated  his  brain.  He  would  have  shut  them  out 
also  if  possible.  He  buried  his  face  in  the  sofa- 
cushion  and  threw  his  arms  over  his  head.  The 
one  gi'eat  agony  pressing  on  his  mind  was  that  he 
must  never  see  Geniveve  again. 

There  was  a  gentle  hand  laid  on  the  black 
curls  which  were  hanging  dishevelled  over  his 
brow,  and  a  soft  voice  said, 

^  Philip,  Mr.  Rose,  are  you  ill,  suffering  ?  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  V 

Then  leaving  the  room,  she  retm^ned  with  some 
eau-de-cologne,  which  she  sprinkled  on  her  hand- 
kerchief and  gave  to  him.  He  had  risen  on  hear- 
ing her  voice,  and,  being  ashamed  of  his  tears,  was 
trying  to  conceal  their  traces.  She  seated  herself 
on  the  sofa,  and  signed  with  her  hand  that  he 
should  occupy  a  place  by  her  side. 

^  I  hope  you  are  not  very  unhappy,  Phihp,'  she 
said  in  her  clear  sweet  voice.  '  I  think  that  in  the 
future  I  shall  have  a  right  to  try  to  console  you — 
the  right  of  relationship.' 

Philip  continued  standing.  He  looked  at  the 
beautiful  vision  blankly,  fancying  that  his  whirling 
brain  had  given  way,  and  presented  false  phantoms 
to  delude  him.  As  he  did  not  obey  her,  she  rose 
and  stood  before  him,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
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^  Philip,'  she  said,  '  whose  son  are  you  V 

'  The  son,  the  legal  son,  of  a  man  who  deserted 
me  in  my  infancy.  This  I  was  told  by  the  bene- 
volent monks  who  educated  me.' 

'  Did  they  tell  you  his  name  V 

'  No.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  known  to  more 
than  one  priest,  who  died  before  I  left  the  monas- 
tery ;  possibly  he  communicated  it  to  the  superior. 
I  was  called  Rosas  after  my  mother.' 

'  Philip,  you  are  my  cousin,  the  son  of  my  un- 
cle and  my  father's  elder  brother,  consequently 
heir  to  the  title  and  property  on  Lord  Tynedale's 
death.  Do  you  not  think,'  she  said,  smiling  fondly, 
'  that  I  am  very  good-natured  to  welcome  you  as  a 
relation,  when  you  have  come  to  take  from  me  my 
inheritance  f 

Philip  continued  to  gaze  on  her  blankly.  The 
words  puzzled  him  to  affix  any  meaning  to  them. 
The  smile  seemed  as  if  she  spoke  in  jest. 

'  Dear  Miss  Tynedale,  you  are  merry  this  after- 
noon at  my  expense.' 

*  Merry,  indeed  !'  she  said,  still  smiling.  '  If  I 
do  not  cry,  'tis  only  from  the  philosophy  of  my 
nature  or  the  goodness  of  my  heart,  that  rejoices 
in  your  happiness.  'Twill  be  no  laughing  matter 
for  me  when  I  have  to  live  in  a  cottage  with  a 
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maid-of-all-work,  and  see  my  cousin,  Lord  Tyne- 
dale,  drive  by  in  his  carriage.  'Tis  I  who  should 
shed  tears  if  I  were  not  an  angel — not  you.' 

^Will  you  kindly  repeat  to  me  once  more  all 
that  you  have  said?'  asked  the  young  man,  in  a 
puzzled  tone. 

^  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know,'  she  rephed, 
seating  herself  on  the  sofa.  '  Come,  I  shall  think 
that  you  are  afraid  of  infection,  as  my  uncle  was, 
and  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  fumigated.  Surely 
I  deserve  a  more  cheerful  welcome  for  my  good 
news.' 

Philip,  thus  adjured,  seated  himself  near  her 
on  the  sofa,  and  Geniveve  related  to  him  the  con- 
versation between  herself  and  her  dying  father, 
which,  on  account  of  the  shame  she  felt  in  the 
concealment,  she  hurried  over  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

She  sat  a  little  turned  towards  him,  whilst  his 
face  was  profile  to  her,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  He  was  profoundly  silent  and  gi'ave  and 
inscrutable.  She  could  not  guess  at  his  feelings. 
Probably  a  man  who  knew  that  his  eyes  were  to 
be  put  out  would  not  be  particularly  delighted  if 
he  were  told  that  he  was  the  heir  to,  and  might 
possess  in  a  few  years',  or  even  months',  time  a 
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fine  property.  Philip  purposed  to  extinguish  the 
light  of  his  life,  and  Geniveve's  intelligence  fell 
on  ears  deadened  to  any  happy  impressions. 

This  self-occupation  made  him  unobservant  of^ 
and  consequently  unsympathetic  with,  Geniveve's 
shame  at  the  duplicity  of  her  father  and  uncle. 
The  facts  passed  across  his  mind  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

She  felt  humiliated  by  the  confession  she  had 
been  obliged  to  make,  and  the  innocent  shame 
crimsoned  her  cheek. 

'  Have  you  told  any  one  V  he  cried  suddenly, 
A^dth  a  kind  of  terror  in  his  voice.  '  Yet  'tis  no 
matter,'  he  added,  covering  his  face  again  with 
his  hands.  The  thought  that  his  possibility  of  es- 
cape from  Martha  would  be  lessened  if  it  were 
known  that  he  was  heir  to  a  peerage  changed  into 
deep  despair  when  he  remembered  how  little  she 
had  allowed  money  to  weigh  in  her  determination 
to  marry  him. 

He  had  offered  her  hundreds  of  his  earnings, 
all  but  a  few  pounds,  to  escape  from  her ;  and  she 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  even  tens  of  thousands, 
for.  her  love  to  him.  What  would  a  future  coronet 
weigh  in  the  estimation  of  a  passion  so  blind  and 
so  devoted?     Whilst  these  thoughts  chased  each 
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other  through  his  mind,  hke  the  swift-winged 
arrows  of  light,  Geniveve  sat  seemingly  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for,  like  a  criminal  expecting  her  sen- 
tence. 

Her  little  playful  speeches  had  sunk  into  si- 
lence unappreciated ;  and  having  failed  to  bring  a 
gleam  of  joy  on  the  stern  unhappy  face  of  the 
young  Spaniard,  she  looked  up  at  his  countenance, 
and  thought  it  the  finest  she  had  ever  seen.  What 
profound  thought  there  was  in  those  dark  eyes, 

*  Where  Love,  in  depth  of  shadow,  holds  his  throne'  ! 

What  a  short  upper  lip  and  rounded  chin  I  and 
how  much  more  beautiful  to  Geniveve  seemed  the 
clear  olive  tint  of  the  complexion  than  the  Saxon 
type  of  her  lover  Lord  Lemesureur,  Avho  was,  like 
David,  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  ! 

As  he  sat  a  little  bent  forward,  the  ring,  sus- 
pended by  a  black  ribbon  round  his  neck  and 
only  imperfectly  put  back,  fell  out  into  view. 
Geniveve  saw  it,  and  took  heart. 

'  Philip !'  she  said,  clasping  her  dimpled  fingers 
— finsers  which  retained  the  beautiful  rounded 
forms  of  childhood  at  the  age  of  seventeen — 
^Philip!'  and  she  placed  them  on  his  shoulder. 
They  had  never  been  flattened    and  attenuated 
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by  work ;  never  been  spoilt  and  knotted  by  wrest- 
ling with  labour;  never  been  roughened,  discol- 
oured, and  pricked  by  endless  and  numberless 
needle-punctures. 

For  a  moment  Philip  did  not  reply — he  could 
not.  The  touch  of  her  hand  and  the  slight  weight 
she  pressed  upon  him  conveyed  such  an  exquisite 
amount  of  pleasure  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  silent 
and  motionless,  lest  anything  should  break  the 
spell. 

JPhihp  thought  of  a  picture  he  had  seen  by 
Carravaggio  of  a  man  who  had  been  vainly  tor- 
tured, to  induce  him  to  confess,  by  the  rack,  by 
hunger,  and  by  fire,  to  whose  parched  lips  the 
most  cooling  fluids  and  the  most  dehcious  fruits 
were  offered  for  the  same  pui-pose.  The  tortui'e 
of  the  son  of  Jove  would  have  been  doubled  had 
a  strong  mental  effort  repelled  the  flowing  water 
and  the  ripe  burden  of  the  laden  fruit-tree  over- 
hanging his  head. 

To  Philip  the  branch  was  not  swept  out  of 
reach  by  the  wind,  but  it  touched  his  hands,  eager 
to  clasp  the  glowing  good.  The  pure  spring  of 
innocent  love  essayed  to  pass  his  glowing  lips, 
and  he  must  keep  them  closed  for  ever. 

Geniveve,  this  beautiful   and   spoilt  child  of 

VOL.  III.  K 
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fortune,  was  becoming  impatient  of  Philip's  re- 
serve, and  petulant  under  his  impenetrability. 

*Why  do  you  wear  this?'  she  cried,  jerking 
the  ribbon  to  which  the  ring  was  attached.  ^  Why 
not  break  the  string  and  throw  the  worthless  thing 
away  ?  I  had  fancied  that  you  loved  me ;  now  I 
see  that  I  was  mistaken.' 

'  Not  love  you !  Are  you  blind  or  deaf  t  Do 
you  not  know  that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
than  wealth,  than  fame — which,  till  I  knew  you,  I 
counted  the  dearest  possession  on  earth?  Not 
love  you !  why,  I  worship  you !' 

He  stood  up  as  he  uttered  these  words ;  and 
Geniveve,  rising  at  the  same  moment,  tried  to  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  though  she  only  suc- 
ceeded in  touching  his  shoulders,  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  breast. 

'  Love  me,  then,  for  I  love  you ;  worship  me, 
for  I  feel  for  you  the  devotion  and  reverence  of  a 
woman  for  a  man,  of  a  wife  for  a  husband.' 

Alas  for  human  frailty !  Can  Philip  be  blamed 
that  for  an  instant  he  forgot  the  claims  of  honour 
— that  his  nervous  arms  enfolded  the  creatm'e  on 
whom  he  doated,  though  he  felt  that  the  caresses 
he  prodigalised  on  her  were  insults,  considering 
his  position  ? 
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She  extricated  herself  from  his  embrace  bash- 
fully. She  had  not  expected  the  extent  of  the  fire 
she  had  kindled,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  trembling  between 
smiles  and  tears. 

Philip  made  no  effort  to  retain  her. 
'  Now/  she  said  simply,  ^  we  shall  be  so  happy. 
We  will  be  married.    My  uncle  will  be  so  pleased. 
Poor  dear  uncle!  shall  I  show  you  his   letter? 
You  see,  he  feared  I  should  be  left  destitute  when 
you  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.     He  need 
not  give  us  any  increased  allowance ;  I  mnst  learn 
to  economise  for  you,  and  there  will  be  plenty  for 
both  of  us.     You  will  not  mind  living  with  him,  , 
dear?   I  could  not  leave  him,  you  know.     You 
are  my  cousin;  but  you  are  a   Catholic.     Will 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  that  ?     I  hope  not.   You 
must  get  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  I  suppose. 
Cousin  Philip — how  strangely  it  sounds  I — you  shall 
not  paint  for  money  any  more.     Not  that  I  mind 
your  doing  so, — that  would  be  silly ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  that  any  one  but  I  should  possess  your  pic- 
tures.    Horrid  little  children !'  she  said,  turning 
to  the  portraits,  '  how  you  have  flattered  them !' 
What  could  Philip  say  % 
^I   shall   never   claim   the   title   and   estates, 
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Geniveve.  They  will  be  yours  after  your  uncle's 
death,  as  much  as  if  I  were  out  of  the  world ;  and 
— and — I  cannot  marry  you.' 

^Not  marry  me!  not  claim  the  title  and 
estates!  How  dared  you  to  tell  me  that  you 
loved  me!  How  dared  you  kiss  me  as  you  did 
just  now,  if  I  am  not  to  be  your  wife  !  O  Philip, 
my  love !'  she  cried,  her  April  mood  changing, 
^what  shall  prevent  your  marrying  me? — why 
should  we  not  be  happy  in  our  mutual  affection  ? 
I  do  love  you  so,  dear  V 

Philip  took  her  hand,  and  reseated  her  on  the 
sofa,  taking  his  place  by  her  side. 

'  I  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,'  he 
said.  ^Martha  Clemens,  the  young  woman  you 
saw  to-day  on  the  beach,  saved  my  life.  I  became 
engaged  to  her  from  pity  and  gi'atitude.' 

^  What !'  exclaimed  Geniveve,  her  feminine 
feeling  surmounting  every  other ;  '  tJiat  woman ! 
— a  person  whom  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child 
at  school,  heavy,  sullen,  and  ill-tempered.  I  always 
avoided  her,  for  even  then  I  felt  that  she  hated 
me.  Why,  she  looks  like  a  respectable  upper 
servant — a  person  who  might  advertise  for  a  situ- 
ation in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  family,  or  as 
housekeeper  to  a  single  gentleman.     How  could 
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you,  Philip — you  who  are  so  delicate  in  your  tastes 
and  so  refined  in  your  perceptions — engage  your- 
self to  a  woman  so  coarse  in  appearance, — to  a 
woman  who  sings  her  sentences  with  the  Cornish 
twang,  and  leaving  out  her  A's  in  some  words, 
from  a  feeling  of  justice  puts  them  in  in  others 
where  they  have  no  business  ?  Probably  she  told 
you  she  would  clasp  you  in  her  harms,  because  her 
^eart  was  yours !' 

Philip  was  silent.     What  could  he  say  ? 
^O,'   continued   the   girl,   'you   love   her,  no 
doubt.    She  was  your  first  love.     Upon  my  word, 
I  ought  to  be  proud  of  my  predecessor  in  your 
affections.' 

'  Geniveve,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  asserted  ten 
minutes  since,  how  can  you  torture  me  thus? 
You  have  told  me  of  prospects  which  might 
make  earth  a  heaven  if  shared  by  you — prospects 
which  must  never  now  be  contemplated;  but 
when  I  believed  that  the  few  hundreds  I  had 
saved  were  all  my  possessions,  except  genius,  in- 
dustry, and  health,  I  offered  all  that  these  quali- 
ties had  won  to  be  freed  of  my  engagement  to 
Martha.  And  I  did  this  when  there  seemed  no 
more  possibility  of  winning  you  than  of  obtaining 
one  of  the  royal  princesses  for  my  wife.  I  did  this 
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because,  loving  you,  doating  on  you,  thirsting  for 
your  presence,  famishing  for  a  touch  of  your  hand, 
trembling  if  you  bent  over  my  drawing  and  your 
hair  floated  over  my  cheek,  tliinking  you  the  in- 
carnation of  feminine  lovehness — a  priceless  gem, 
polished  by  culture,  which  to  regard  is  to  covet — 
I  could  not  marry  another  woman  without  an 
adultery  of  the  heart.' 

'  What  did  she  say  V  asked  Geniveve  eagerly, 
yet  with  traces  of  displeasure  in  her  look  and 
tone.  The  high-born  lady  felt  herself  degraded 
in  being  the  rival  of  such  a  creature  as  Martjia 
Clemens. 

'  She  said,'  replied  Philip,  ^  that  I  ofi^ered  her 
hundreds,  and  she  had  rejected  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  for  my  sake.  She  said  that  I 
was  pledged  to  her,  and  she  would  not  forego  the 
promise.' 

^ And  then?' 

^Then  I  consented  to  fulfil  it,  and  I  must 
marry  her.' 

Geniveve  was  silent  in  her  turn  now  for  a 
few  moments.  TRen  she  rose  with  a  quiet  dignity 
in  her  gesture  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  predict  from  her  slender  form  and  Hebe 
features. 
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^  Good-bye,  Philip/  she  said.  '  I  do  not  con- 
sider your  intended  renunciation  of  the  title  and 
estates  as  anything  but  words.  You  will  succeed 
to  them  in  due  course  of  time,  and  I  wish  you 
much  happiness  with  Martha  Clemens,  the  future 
Lady  Tynedale.  I  never  desire  to  see  you  again. 
Did  you  really  feel  the  love  for  me  you  have  done 
me  the  dishonour  falsely  to  profess,  you  would  not 
consider  yourself  bound  by  an  engagement  to  this 
low  vulgar  woman — an  engagement  made  when 
you  were  under  age.  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin, 
Tynedales,  as  a  rule,  married  ladies  by  birth  and 
breeding ;  but  this  is  a  Radical  age,  and  you  wiU 
go  with  the  times.     Good-bye.' 

She  had  reached  the  door  as  she  spoke  the  last 
farewell,  and  turned  towards  Philip,  but  avoided 
looking  at  him.  She  dared  not  trust  herself  with 
a  glance  at  the  countenance  which  she  felt  would 
be  working  in  repressed  agony.  Her  hand  was 
on  the  door-handle,  when  the  thought  of  all  the 
sneers  she  had  uttered,  all  the  unkindness  she  had 
inflicted  in  this  last  interview,  crowded  on  her 
mind,  and  she  stole  back  softly  towards  him.  He 
had  reseated  himself,  and  was  resting  his  head  on 
the  table.  She  stooped  down  and  flung  both  arms 
round  his  head,  kissing  his  forehead  again  and  again. 
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*  Pardon  me.  O,  my  darling!  I  was  unkind, 
brutal  in  my  anger.  And  now,  may  Heaven  bless 
you  for  ever,  and  farewell !' 

She  left  the  room  before  he  lifted  his  tear- 
stained  face ;  and  it  was  long  before  they  met 
again. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

*  View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down.' 

Dryden. 

Geniveve  had  not  abandoned  hope  when  she 
parted  from  Philip.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  believe  that  Lord  Tynedale  could 
do  anything  he  pleased.  He  desired  that  she 
should  marry  her  young  Spanish  cousin,  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  carry  out  their  mutual  wishes 
by  some  means.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  talk 
to  him  than  to  wTite  all  she  wished  to  say ;  and 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  her  hostess  to  join  her 
uncle  in  town  on  the  following  day,  which  would 
necessitate  her  starting  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

Philip  also  made  his  adieus  to  Mrs.  Ashhurst. 
The  likenesses,  being  very  much  flattered,  were 
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pronounced  by  the  mother  to  be  perfect,  and 
Philip  could  complete  the  extremities  at  his  lei- 
sure. He  left  Hunstanton  that  evening  to  proceed 
to  London,  from  whence  he  purposed  to  write  to 
Martha.  ^Irs.  Ashhurst  expressed  a  wish  that 
Philip  should  paint  the  children  in  frocks  still 
under  the  hands  of  the  dress-maker,  and  asked 
for  his  address  in  town  that  they  might  be  for- 
warded to  him.  He  mentioned  an  hotel  which 
was  to  be  his  temporary  home,  but  added  that  he 
would  communicate  with  the  lady  so  soon  as  he 
was  enabled  to  give  the  address  of  his  lodgings. 
She  was  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  him,  being 
much  disturbed  at  the  evident  attachment  of  Ge- 
niveve  to  this  young  painter.  She  should  not 
have  minded,  had  he  chosen  to  worship  herself 
humbly  at  a  distance ;  but  such  a  degradation  as 
marriage  with  an  artist  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
any  high-born  lady,  either  by  Geniveve  or  herself. 
The  address  left  with  Mrs.  Ashhurst  by  PhiUp 
enabled  Lord  Tynedale  to  trace  him,  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview.  Geniveve  was  in  the  house, 
and  awaited  the  result  with  more  of  hope  than 
fear.  Of  course  he  would  give  way  to  his  uncle's 
reasons.  She  was  sure  he  loved  her;  and  she 
loved  him,  O,  how  dearly ! 
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She  could  not  rest  quiet  in  the  drawing-room 
in  -Park-lane,  but  walked  up  and  down  like  a 
caged  animal.  The  room  was  covered  with  copies 
from  Pompeiian  pictures  flaunting  in  their  uncom- 
promising stripes  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  She 
hated  them  all;  she  loathed  the  goggle  eyes  of 
Achilles  and  the  apple-green  drapery  of  Briseis. 
The  head  of  Patrocles  found  more  favour  in 
her  sight,  for  in  the  regular  profile  she  thought 
she  detected  a  likeness  to  Philip.  At  length  she 
heard  the  door  close,  and  she  fancied,  in  that  dead 
sound  which  echoed  through  the  hall  and  stair- 
case, that  her  hopes  were  dead  also.  He  would 
have  waited  to  see  her,  had  he  given  way  to  her 
imcle's  arguments;  but  still  hope  lingered  in  a 
sickly  life,  though  she  did  not  believe  that  it 
existed  still. 

She  sought  her  uncle.  His  mider  lip  projected 
in  a  manner  which  was  usual  when  anything  had 
angered  or  worried  him.  We  will  give  the  inter- 
view more  fully  than  the  old  peer  felt  disposed 
to  do  when  failure  had  been  the  result  of  his 
efforts. 

When  Philip  entered  Lord  Tynedale's  pre- 
sence, he  greeted  him  with  his  usual  salutation. 

^  Why,  d — n  it !  }'ou  look  as  if  you  were  dead 
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and  dug  up  again,  instead  of  being  overjoyed  at 
your  prospects.' 

'  I  have  none,  my  lord ;  at  least,  none  whicli  I 
can  contemplate  witli  any  satisfaction.' 

^What  the  devil  is  it  all  about?  There  is 
almost  a  certamty  that  you  are  my  cousin,  and 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Tynedale  property,  and 
here  you  look  as  if  you  were  about  to  be  hanged !' 

^I  hope  your  lordship  will  long  enjoy  posses- 
sions which  you  are  so  fitted  to  adorn.  I  am 
obhged  by  the  disposition  you  so  kindly  show  to 
recognise  as  a  relative  a  man  whom  your  cousin 
neglected  to  provide  for  as  a  son.  I  have  the  less 
to  thank  him  for,  and  owe  gratitude  to  your  lord- 
ship for  your  frank  adoption  of  a  distant  kinsman. 
Had  you  been  less  willing  to  patronise  what  your 
partial  eyes  believed  I  possessed  of  pictorial  genius, 
I  might  be  taking  likenesses  in  Seadrift  now  at 
lialf-a-crown  a  head.' 

'Yes;  umph  !  d— n  it!'  said  the  peer,  look- 
ing pleased.  'Entertained  an  angel  unawares — 
that  is,  a  relative.  Lucky  for  you  I  did.  DeviKsh 
unlucky  for  poor  Geniveve.' 

.  ^  I  hope  not,  my  lord.  I  will  never  claim  the 
Tynedale  estates  so  long  as  your  adopted  child 
exists.     I  will  never  take  anything  from  her  at 
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whose  feet  I  would  lay  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,  were  they  mine  to 
give.' 

^  Then  why  not  marry  her?  D — n  it,  where's 
the  difficulty  ?     The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell.' 

And  the  old  peer  quavered  a  hue  of  Captain 
Morris's  celebrated  song : 

'  My  creed  in  a  nutshell  of  conscience  would  lie — 
'Tis  to  others  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by.' 

'  I  am  hampered,'  said  Philip,  '  by  an  engage- 
ment to  a  young  woman  who  saved  my  life,  sir.' 

'  What  young  woman  V 

^  Martha  Clemens  of  SeacHft.  She  saved  my 
life.' 

'  What !  that  young  woman  I  saw  in  your 
painting-room — ^the  original  of  that  picture?  Why, 
she  is  not  a  lady  /' 

'  No,  my  lord.' 

'  Then  why  should  you  marry  her  ?  D — n  it, 
she  is  not  a  lady  /'  he  reiterated. 

'  No,  she  is  not ;  but  unfortunately,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  Spaniard.  My  old  grand- 
father never  broke  his  word,  nor  turned  his  back 
on  a  foe  or  a  difficulty.  He  had  nothing  to  leave 
me  but  the  traditions  of  his  valour  and  honesty; 
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for  the  enemy  had  first  sacked  his  homcj  and  then 
took  his  life.  I  acted  like  a  fool  at  a  foolish  age. 
I  might  plead  infancy,  as  do  some  of  my  English 
countrymen ;  but  if  I  were  old  enough  to  promise 
then,  I  ought  to  perform  now.  I  do  not  love  Mar- 
tha Clemens.  I  loathe  the  thought  of  being  tied  to 
her  for  life.  I  worship  your  niece.  I  must  forego 
all  that  love  and  fortune  may  have  in  store  for  me.' 

^  Then  offer  her  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  off — 
five  hundred  a  year  in  the  Funds  at  five  per  cent. 
I'll  help  you  to  raise  it  on  the  estates,  or  we  wdll 
give  a  joint  bond.  D — n  it,  it  will  be  wealth  to 
a  dress-maker — a  woman  whose  fingers  are  worked 
to  the  bone.  If  she  w  on't  accept  it,  put  the  whole 
affair  in  the  hands  of  my  lawj^er.  The  case  is  as 
common  as  daisies  on  the  lawn,  w^here  they  always 
are  and  should  not  be.' 

Philip  shook  his  head. 

^Why,  d — n  it,  sii','  said  the  peer  angrily,  ^I 
begin  to  believe  that  you  love  the  woman,  and 
that  your  heart  is  not  in  your  expressed  admii'a- 
tion  for  ]\iiss  Tynedale.  As  to  your  not  claiming 
the  estates,  that  is  all  a  young  man's  talk,  which 
wiU  be  forgotten  when  }'ou  are  a  middle-aged 
man,  and,  like  your  father,  in  want  of  money.' 

^  I  am  not  like  my  father,'  said  Philip. 
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^  Why,  that  madman  Don  Quixote  was  sane 
compared  to  you.  Must  you  resemble  that  hero 
because  you're  a  Spaniard  ?  D  — n  it !  you  out- 
Quixote  Quixote,  out -Herod  Herod!  Have  a 
lucid  interval.  Go  and  talk  to  Geniveve,  and  let 
me  send  my  lawyer  to  that  woman  Clemens.' 

^The  temptation  your  lordship  offers  me  is 
terrible.' 

'  Think,'  continued  Lord  Tynedale,  '  that  you 
will  not  find  the  means  of  living  so  easy  without 
patronage'  (he  meant  his  patronage).  'You  have 
been  carried  up  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune in  a  hand-basket  at  present.  Three  hundred 
a  year  don't  groAV  in  hedges,  young  man.' 

'  I  know  it  all,  sir.  'Tis  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me  what  becomes  of  me.' 

'  Poor  devil !  poor  fellow  !'  said  the  peer,  look- 
ino:  at  him  with  some  commiseration,  as  he  ob- 
served  the  dark  line  round  his  eyes  and  the  pallor 
of  his  cheeks.  '  You  look  dreadfully  ill.  Sm'ely 
you  will  not  be  such  a  confounded  ass  to  keep  your 
word  to  a  woman  who  probably  varies  her  occu- 
pation of  plain  work  by  scrubbing  floors  and  cook- 
ing a  mutton-chop.  These  kind  of  people  should 
be  treated  kindly,  I  admit ;  but  they  are  not  of 
our  order.     One  would  not  be  cruel  to  a  black. 
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though  they  are  no  doubt  of  an  inferior  grade  in 
creation.  You  see/  continued  the  peer,  placing 
one  attenuated  pink  transparent  finger  on  his  other 
hand  to  enforce  attention,  ^  there  are  three  orders 
of  society  in  England.  If  you  were  a  nobody, 
you  might  choose  your  grade  and  sink  to  the 
lowest,  or  take  your  place  in  the  middle  class ; 
but  now  that  it  is  proved  pretty  clearly  that  you 
belong  to  the  peerage,  'tis  your  evident  duty  to 
consider  first  the  duties  that  belong  to  your  order. 
The  man  who,  with  a  noble  title  in  prospect,  lifts 
a  low-born  woman  by  a  legal  claim  to  share  it 
with  him  and  to  become  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, commits  a  sin  against  the  community,  by 
tending  to  depreciate  his  section  of  society.  No 
woman  who  was  a  lady  would  insist  on  marrying 
you  on  the  strength  of  a  promise  made  two  years 
ago.     She  must  be  an  indeUcate  slut  to  wish  it.' 

Philip  winced.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  a 
word  against  Martha,  and  one  which  was  too  true 
to  be  denied. 

'  She,  my  lord,  at  any  event,  is  too  honourable 
ever  to  break  her  word.' 

.  '  Probably,'  said  the  peer  drydy,  '  when  'tis  to 
her  interest  to  keep  it  in  its  entirety.  Now,'  the 
peer  continued,  '  take  my  view  of  the  matter ;  'tis 
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the  only  reasonable  one.  Why,  you  see,  if  you 
carry  out  this  d — d  crotchet  of  yours,  it  will  se- 
parate us  entirely;  and  how  can  you  ever  paint 
my  portrait  ?  Think  of  that !  A  portrait  which 
might  make  you  immortal;  which,  if  it  were  shown 
in  the  Exhibition,  would  bring  you,  supposing  you 
chose  to  keep  your  new  position  secret  for  the 
present,  more  orders  in  a  week  than  you  could 
execute  in  ten  years  —  yes,  in  ten  years.  Of 
course  I  could  not  expect  my  niece  to  associate 
with  Martha  Clemens.  You  must  cut  yourself 
off  entirely  from  our  society,  unless  you  come 
as  an  accepted  suitor  for  Miss  Tynedale's  hand. 
Then  all  will  go  smooth.  Of  course  I  mean  that 
you  should  make  all  proper  provision  for  the 
young  woman.  That  would  be  only  right.  She 
would  make  a  capital  hard-working  tradesman's 
wife.  I  know  a  man  who  would  jump  at  the 
chance  with  such  a  dowry.' 

'  It  cannot  be,  my  lord.  ]My  doom  is  sealed. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you.  Can  I 
meet  your  lordship's  wishes  with  respect  to  hang- 
ing the  copies  I  made  in  Italy,  or  in  any  other 
way?' 

*  That's  just  it.     Young  people    are    always 
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willing  to  oblige  their  elders  by  doing  just  what 
they  wish  themselves,  and  will  never  do  anything 
irksome.  You  will  never  make  me  believe  that 
you  are  not  fond  of  that  seamstress.  However, 
go  your  own  ways.  I  never  desire  to  see  you 
again.  Miss  Tynedale  is  not  likely  to  pine  from 
your  defection.  Her  beauty  and  rank  will  com- 
mand lovers  even  without  her  prospective  fortune. 
I  wish  you  good-morning,  sir.'  And  Philip  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

His  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness.  He  be- 
lieved Geniveve  to  be  at  that  moment  in  the  house. 
A  glove  was  on  the  hall-table,  which  he  fancied 
from  the  size  of  the  hand  to  belong  to  her.  Pro- 
bably the  opening  of  a  door  might  discover  her 
to  his  yearning  eyes.  He  so  craved  for  one  more 
interview  to  allay,  as  with  a  draught  of  pure  water, 
the  fever  of  passion  in  his  blood. 

'  But  once,  but  once  more !'  he  repeated  to 
himself,  as  his  steps  fell  slowly  and  sullenly  on 
the  thick  pile  of  the  carpeted  stairs,  knowing  that 
every  added  inch  of  distance  made  their  separa- 
tion more  complete.  If  he  saw  her  not  now,  when 
sho.uld  they  ever  meet  again  ?  Never,  perhaps — 
never.  He  must  go  and  entreat  her  pardon  for 
the  hesitation  of  principle,   or  he  must  do  what 

VOL.  III.  L 
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was  right,  and  seal  his  own  misery,  and  hers  per- 
chance. For  she  loved  him;  he  had  heard  it 
from  her  own  lips,  he  had  seen  it  in  the  trust 
of  her  innocent  eyes.  He  had  won  the  heart  of 
this  high-bred  beautiful  girl;  and  with  passion 
glowing  in  every  vein  for  her,  and  her  only,  he 
was  about  to  vow  to  love  and  cherish  another 
woman  because  he  had  promised  to  do  so  two 
years  since ! 

Was  he  right  in  keeping  his  word?  Lord 
Tjruedale  had  sneered  at  him  as  a  modern  Quixote. 
Should  he  follow  the  peer's  advice,  and  send  a 
lawyer  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Martha  and  her 
mother?  He  knew  that  they  had  not  a  single 
line  of  his  to  show  in  evidence  of  their  claim  on 
him. 

What  mattered  that?  He  should  know  in 
his  own  heart  that  he  had  done  a  disgi'aceful  act. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his 
youth,  and  Martha's  ripe  womanhood,  when  the 
engagement  was  formed,  a  jury  would  deal  very 
leniently  with  him.  But  what  would  be  the  tenor 
of  his  own  reflections  ?  Where  would  be  his  hon- 
our ?  Could  he  call  himself  a  gentleman  if  he 
were  guilty  of  this  ? 

^ Never!'  he  said. 
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The  footman  standing  to  open  the  door  looked 
at  him  in  wonder  at  the  exclamation. 

The  door  closed  on  him,  and  he  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'  Forwcards  when  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  guess  and  fear.' 

Burns. 

Philip  wandered  away  towards  the  Park.  He 
could  not  bear  contact  with  his  kind.  The  roll 
of  the  carriages,  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  stones  as  they  were  suddenly  pulled  up  at  the 
doors  of  the  stately  houses,  the  look  of  enjoyment 
and  luxury  in  all  the  localities  through  which  he 
passed,  irritated  him  by  contrast  with  his  own 
wretchedness. 

A  horse  of  more  than  usual  excellence  than 
is  seen  even  in  the  heio;ht  of  the  London  season 
was  stepping  out  grandly  in  a  cabriolet,  and 
Philip,  whose  eyes  naturally  loved  perfection  of 
form,  from  their  pictorial  training,  looked  and 
admired,  till  he  glanced  at  the  hand  which,  covered 
with  a  dainty  glove  of  pale  straw-colour,  held  the 
reins,  and  from  it  to  the  Saxon  type  of  the  drivers 
head.     It  was  Lord  Lemesureur. 
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Philip  stopped  and  looked  after  the  carriage. 
He  felt  sure  it  would  turn  towards  Park-lane.  It 
did  so.  What  could  it  matter  to  him?  Surely 
Geniveve  would  not  see  him  —  not  yet,  not  this 
day,  not  when  he  was  quivering  under  the  wrench 
with  w^hich  he  had  torn  himself  from  her ! 

The  blood  flushed  over  his  face,  usually  now 
so  pallid,  as  he  thought  that  she  would  marry  this 
lord,  if  not  now,  at  some  future  time.  He  was 
in  love  with  her.  He  w^as  good-looking,  and  well 
born,  and  wealthy.  The  idea  maddened  him. 
With  the  remembrance  of  those  rose-bud  lips 
pressed  to  his  own,  could  he  bear  their  being  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  else?  Geniveve  also — could 
she  endure  the  thought  of  being  thus  profaned? 
Could  she  love  one  man  and  marry  another? 

Yet  she  could  plead  his  example.  She  might 
consent  to  act  from  prudence,  as  he  was  about  to 
act  from  principle.  Let  him  asseverate  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  oblige  her  to  succeed  to  a 
possession  which  would  legally  be  his.  She  would 
be  too  proud  to  accept  anything  from  a  man  who 
had  rejected  her. 

He  walked  fast,  as  if  he  -svould  thus  escape 
his  difficulties.  There  is  a  form  of  insanity  which 
betrays    itself  in    never    turning    back.      Philip 
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seemed  possessed  by  this  hallucination.  He  walked 
onward  and  onward,  till  he  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther from  fatigue,  and  sank  down  at  length  on 
the  grass  by  the  roadside,  fifteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  night  was  soft  and  warm,  and  its  cool- 
ness refreshing.  He  was  glad  to  feel  how  inert  and 
callous  he  had  become,  how  feebly  his  pulse  beat. 
The  secret  of  diminishing  mental  agony  seemed  to 
be  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame. 

He  arose,  recalled  to  reason,  and  stumbled 
along  till  he  came  to  a  public-house,  where  he 
asked  for  a  bed.  He  looked  like  a  gentleman, 
and  obtained  his  wishes,  and  the  refreshment  of 
some  coffee.  Then  he  slept,  glad  to  forget  every- 
thing that  pressed  on  his  mind — the  bliss  he  had 
foregone,  the  cares  he  was  about  to  take  up — 
-slept  till  morning  should  recall  him  to  agony 
greater  for  the  temporary  lull. 

For  'tis  in  the  morning  that  Hfe  becomes  most 
intolerable  to  the  sufferer.  The  gambler  who  has 
lost  his  last  sixpence  falls  asleep  hea\ily,  to  awake 
Avith  every  sense  alert  for  agony;  the  eyes  dimmed 
by  fatigue  do  not  perceive  the  horrors  gathering 
romid,  which  the  broad  daylight  reveals  in  all  their 
vivid  ugliness.  The  newly-made  widow,  whose 
.tears  have   ceased  to   fall  over  the  head  of  her 
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oq)lian,  as  slie  stretches  herself  b}'  his  side,  worn 
out  by  weeks  of  watching  and  the  sleeplessness  of 
suspense,  turns  with  terror  from  the  dawn  which 
glimmers  over  the  white  shrouded  figure  on  the 
mattress  in  the  adjoining  room.  Exhaustion  had 
usurped  the  appearance  of  resignation  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  Now  dismal  images  array  themselves 
in  serried  circles  round  her  head ;  every  trouble 
seemed  multiplied,  every  suffering  intensified,  till, 
like  the  Carthaginian  queen,  she  loathes  the  light 
of  day. 

Philip  hesitated  whether  he  should  fly  from 
England  and  conceal  himself  on  the  Continent. 
Fly  from  whom  ?  from  whom  conceal  himself  ? 
He  could  not  fly  from  his  own  conscience.  The 
knowledge  of  a  forfeited  word  would  pursue  him 
so  long  as  he  retained  the  sequence  of  thoughts  in 
his  restless  brain. 

Yes,  his  duty  was  plain ;  he  must  marry  Mar- 
tha. There  was  yet  a  hope  that  her  determination 
to  hold  him  to  his  word  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  sudden  anger,  and  she  might  not  unnatur- 
ally shrink  from  insisting  in  cold  blood  on  marry- 
ing a  man  who  assured  her  that  he  was  devoted 
to  another  w^oman.  On  this  point  he  could  re- 
ceive no  assurance  till  he  addressed  her  again  with 
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reference  to  their  union;  at  present  she  did  not 
know  his  address.  He  would  write  to  her,  and 
giving  it,  ask  for  an  answer.  He  would  remain 
where  he  was  for  the  present — at  any  event  till  he 
knew  what  might  be  her  ultimate  determination. 

He  had  slept  through  the  tumult  of  ill-man- 
aged merriment,  thanks  to  the  insensibility  pro- 
duced by  exhaustion  both  mental  and  bodily ;  but 
he  could  not  endure  the  busy  commotion  of  the 
dawn,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  shouts,  cries, 
oaths,  and  laughter  in  the  courtyard  of  the  public- 
house. 

A  coach  stopped  for  fresh  horses.  He  asked 
its  destination ;  Southampton  was  the  answer. 
His  wish,  if  he  could  form  one,  or  rather  his  in- 
stinct, w^as  to  escape  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geniveve.  Whilst  he  remained  within  reach  of 
her  uncle's  dwelhng  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  ever  -  recurring  temptation  to  wander 
about  the  street  in  which  she  resided. 

This  he  had  done  on  the  day  previous  to  his 
interview  with  Lord  Tynedale.  He  had  walked 
on  the  side  of  the  pavement  opposite  her  uncle's 
house  for  some  time  fruitlessly ;  but  at  length  he 
saw  Geniveve  come  to  the  window  for  additional 
light.     She  was  about  to  mend  a  pen.    Philip  had 
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tried  to  teach  lier  the  art  whilst  they  were  in 
Italy,  and  much  mirth  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  her  efforts  to  cut  the  shoulders  of 
the  quill  into  corresponding  forms,  and  to  perform 
featly  the  delicate  operation  of  nibbing  the  pen. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  as  she  stood  half  concealed 
by  the  muslin,  and  watched  the  intentness  of  her 
beautiful  downcast  face — believing  all  the  time 
that  her  whole  heart  w^as  his,  and  that  the  occu- 
pation of  her  fingers  brought  him  before  her  for 
the  moment,  an  image  as  well  defined  to  her  ima- 
gination as  she  was  revealed  to  his  corporeal  sight 
— his  eyes  were  wet  Avith  tears  of  passionate  regret. 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  was  terrible.  His  love  for 
Geniveve,  and  the  injury  he  must  inflict,  not  only 
on  her  affections,  but  on  her  worldly  prospects,  by  de- 
serting her,  staggered  him  as  to  his  notions  of  right. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  he  was  bound  to  maiTy  Martha,  unless 
she  would  release  him  from  his  pledge.  He  told 
himself  that  of  this  he  had  no  hope,  and  that  he 
ought  to  remove  himself  from  temptation,  if  he 
was  ever  to  recover  his  peace  of  mind.  It  was 
possible  that  his  tyrant  might  relent;  that  she 
might  scorn  to  take,  on  mature  deliberation,  the 
hand  so  unwillingly  yielded. 
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He  lingered  yet  in  the  street.  The  lamps  were 
lighted.  He  crossed  and  looked  into  the  dining- 
room,  of  which  the  shutters  were  yet  unclosed, 
and  saw  the  red  flock  paper,  the  sideboard  with 
its  glittering  plate,  and  the  valuable  Snyders  which 
surmounted  it.  Three  places  were  laid,  and  a 
spasm  of  jealousy  contracted  his  heart,  with  the 
suspicion  that  one  was  intended  for  his  rival ;  that 
thought  made  his  step  hurried  and  his  breathing 
irregular.  He  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house,  and  had  the  agony  of  seeing  Lord 
Lemesm'eur's  carriage  drive  up,  and  of  watching 
his  lordship's  deliberate  ascent  of  the  steps.  He 
had  a  self-satisfied  conviction  stamped  on  his  face 
of  being  exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  of  being  a 
perfectly  welcome  guest.  It  was  nothing  to  him, 
Pliilip  told  himself;  nothing.  He  must  never  think 
of  Geniveve ;  but  sm-ely  she  could  not  forget  him 
so  soon ;  she  could  not  marry  that  inane  lord ! 
Perhaps — hope  revives  so  often — perhaps  Martha 
might  release  him ;  but  till  then  he  was  a  prisoner, 
bound  by  honour. 

Arrived  at  Southampton,  Philip  looked  for  a 
quiet  lodging.  He  found  what  he  required  in  the 
house  of  a  Quakeress  whose  husband  was  in  busi- 
ness in  the  outsldrts  of  the  city.    For  the  luxury  of 
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sleeping  away  from  the  warehouses,  the  worthy 
couple  had  a  suburban  villa,  .and  contrived  by  taking 
lodgers  to  hoi])  the  payment  of  the  rent.  PhiUp 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  must  find  another 
locality  before  he  could  finish  the  portraits  of  the 
children.  Oil  and  turpentine  were  abominations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  gentle  Quakeress ;  and  as  he  re- 
quired a  room  w^ithout  a  carpet  for  his  painting,  he 
looked  about  for  an  empty  house,  to  be  what  he 
considered  his  purgatorial  residence  should  Martha 
insist  on  his  performing  his  promise. 

There  were  two  small  cottages  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  village,  semi-detached  in  a  Kttle  garden, 
recently  erected.  Their  newness  pleased  Philip, 
and  he  thought  he  should  there  set  up  his  rest. 
There  was  a  good  north  light  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  he  would  try  to  get  the  landlord  to  consent 
to  taking  down  a  partition,  and  making  two  rooms 
into  one.  If  he  must  marry,  Martha  should  live 
in  one,  and  he  in  the  other.  He  would  pay  her 
all  outward  observance  of  respect  as  his  "wife,  and 
take  his  meals  with  her,  but  slie  must  be  content 
to  live  as  one  of  his  kindred.  His  time  must  be 
at  his  own  disposal.  The  two  entrances  would  be 
convenient  as  a  means  of  keeping  sitters  from  his 
domestic   establishment.     ^Martha  might  superin- 
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tend  lier  part  of  tlie  house ;  his  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  her  interference  in  any  way.  He  thought 
of  Martha's  mother.  If  she  had  no  support,  he 
must  support  her.  He  felt  kindly  to  the  old  wo- 
man, and  would  have  loved  her  had  she  been  un- 
connected mth  her  daughter.  He  did  not  know, 
but  thought  it  probable  that  IMrs.  Clemens  had 
been  provided  for  by  her  sister.  Li  that  case,  she 
should  not  reside  with  his  wife;  there  would  be 
no  claim  on  him.  If  Martha  persisted  in  mann- 
ing him,  it  was  not  for  him  to  adorn  her  fate 
with  the  added  blessing  of  her  mother's  compa- 
nionship. He  had  taken  his  lodgings  for  a  w^eek 
with  the  Quaker  lady,  and  must  write  at  once  to 
admit  of  his  receiving  an  answer  before  he  re- 
newed them.     His  letter  ran  thus  : 

^Martha  Cle:mexs, — I  am  ready  to  marry 
you  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place  you  may  ap- 
point. Philip  Kose.' 

This  was  Martha's  only  love-letter,  if  it  can 
be  thus  designated  which  was  one  full  of  repulsion 
and  dislike. 

.  Martha  showed  it  to  her  mother,  having  re- 
ceived it  at  Hunstanton,  where  they  were  still, 
Mrs.  Clemens  had  a  pet  scheme  of  her  o^\ai,  which 
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she  desired  to  carry  out;  she  wished  Martha  to 
marry  Mr.  Marchbanks.  The  vindictive  feeling 
which  prompted  her  daughter  to  insist  on  the  ful- 
filment of  Philip's  engagement  had  no  abiding 
place  in  the  gentler  bosom  of  her  mother.  She 
had  been  violent,  and  expressed  herself  coarsely  in 
the  first  tumult  of  anger;  but  she  augured  no- 
thing but  ill  to  her  child  should  she  unite  herself 
to  a  man  merely  because  she  would  not  have  him 
happy  with  another  woman.  In  her  heart  of 
hearts  she  wondered  that  under  such  circumstances 
he  should  keep  his  w- ord ;  and  then  a  vague  hope 
stole  over  her  mind  that  he  must  love  Martha  a 
little,  or  he  would  never  consent  to  maiTy  her. 
She  fancied  what  a  triumph  it  would  be  if  Martha 
should  marry  Mr.  Marchbanks,  and  Philip  learn 
to  regret  her  loss. 

These  considerations  made  her  eager  to  return 
to  Lynn,  notw^ithstanding  the  claims  of  a  sickly 
half-starved  strange  cat  which  she  was  nursing  to 
health  at  Hunstanton;  this  tender-hearted  old 
woman  being  tendril-like  in  her  disposition  to  cling 
to  the  nearest  objects,  and  bounteous  as  the  vine, 
which  conveys  blessing  on  all  within  its  reach. 
The  happy  thought  of  a  hamper  for  pussy  re- 
lieved her  mind  on  that  point,  and  then  she  ex- 
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pressed  her  wishes  to  Martha  to  leave  Hunstanton. 
Martha  had  no  desire  on  the  subject,  she  said;  and 
their  return  to  Lynn  was  arranged. 

^  Don't  you  think,  Martha  dear/  said  the  old 
woman  coaxingly,  ^tliat  if  you  were  to  write  a 
nice  little  note  to  Mr.  Marchbanks,  he  would  send 
his  carriage  for  us?' 

^I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  nice  little 
notes,  nor  any  notes  at  all,  mother;  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  incur  any  more  obligations  to  Mr. 
Marchbanks.' 

So  a  postchaise  was  ordered. 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  mother,  timidly  making  ano- 
ther suggestion,  '  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  answer  ]\ii'.  Rose.    Let  him  wait  a  little.' 

^  I  suppose  if  you  were  me,  you  would  do  what 
I  do,'  was  the  unanswerable  response.  ^I  shall 
do  as  I  please,  mother ;  'tis  useless  to  try  to  dic- 
tate to  a  w^oman  thirty  years  of  age.' 

^  My  dear,  pray  don't  mention  your  age.  Girls 
should  never  do  that.  And  you  just  going  to  be 
married  too !  You  don't  look  it — you  don't  indeed, 
Martha,'  she  asseverated,  seeing  the  look  of  scep- 
tical contempt  gathering  over  her  daughter's  face. 
^  Now,  my  dear,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Oak  House. 
We  will  have  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  when  we 
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arrive.  I  have  written  to  Kuth.  'Tis  too  late 
for  muffins,  but  some  hot  buttered  toast  and  boiled 
eggs —  I  wish/  added  the  kind-hearted  old  wo- 
man, '  that  Betsy  was  alive,  to  be  glad  to  see  me 
again.' 

Martha  did  not  remind  her  mother  that  Betsy 
had  never  seemed  particularly  glad  to  see  them ; 
but  if  it  pleased  her  mother  to  be  sentimental 
over  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Garden, 
why  should  she  interfere  and  spoil  her  pleasure  by 
pointing  out  the  truth  ?  Are  not  our  chief  plea- 
sures founded  on  illusion  ?  Happy  are  those  who 
rely  on  buttered  toast  and  boiled  eggs ;  and  even 
then  the  butter  is  sometimes  salt  and  the  eggs 
stale. 

As  their  postchaise  left  Hunstanton — the  sick 
cat  in  a  hamper  mewing  her  adieus  dismally  from 
the  top  of  the  luggage — they  saw  before  them  the 
overloaded  vehicle  with  four  horses  which  con- 
tained the  governess  and  servants  of  Mrs.  Ashhurst. 
That  lady  had  found  Hunstanton  dull  when  Geni- 
veve  and  her  brother  had  left  her,  and  was  glad 
to  return  to  Lynn,  where  she  was  within  a  drive 
of  Lord  Tynedale's  summer  residence.  It  had 
struck  that  prudent  and  ambitious  woman  that  she 
should  like  to  be  Lady  Tynedale.     It  was  all  very 
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well  to  be  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Aslihurst;  but 
people  could  drop  tlie  courtesy  title,  whilst  that 
which  indicated  substantial  rank  could  not  be 
omitted.  Besides,  a  husband  always  gave  weight 
and  importance.  She  was  convinced  that  she  was 
overrated  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  her 
house  with  regard  to  the  poor-rates.  People  al- 
ways cheated  widows  and  single  ladies,  who  had 
no  means  of  making  their  voices  heard  in  vestry. 
Then  Lynn  was  such  a  dreadful  place  for  poor 
and  poor-rates.  She  never  saw  such  squalor  as 
there  was  amono;st  the  lower  classes.  The  births 
were  superabundant;  and  the  sickly  infants,  mauled 
about  by  ignorant  and  careless  mothers  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  dangling  over  the  listless  arms  which 
scarcely  retained  them,  kept  a  feeble  spark  of  life 
alight  for  a  few  months,  and  then  died  out,  to  be 
succeeded  by  another  race  as  suffering  and  ne- 
glected. If  she  lived  with  Lord  Tynedale  in  one 
of  his  beautiful  seats,  she  should  hear  nothing  and 
see  nothing  of  this  squalor  and  destitution,  and 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  rates.  Lord 
Tynedale  had  been  heard  to  express  his  opinion 
that  she  was  ^  a  d — d  fine  woman'  in  her  hus- 
band's lifetime ;  and  though  she  was  fully  aware  of 
the  truth  of  the  vulgar  proverb  that  'tis  easy  to 
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find  a  godfather  for  a  child  who  has  been  abeady 
christened,  and  so  well  knew  that  a  woman  who  is 
another  man's  wife  is  invested  with  peculiar  at- 
tractions to  a  non-marrying  man,  yet  she  thought 
if  she  discoursed  to  his  lordship  on  the  benefit  she 
had  conferred  on  Greniveve  in  preventing  a  foolish 
love-affair  between  her  and  that  young  Spanish 
painter,  she  should  have  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
gratitude  on  his  part,  on  which  a  superstructure 
of  attachment  and  matrimony  might  be  erected. 
For  these  reasons  she  had  retm-ned  to  Lynn.  As- 
sessed taxes  had  followed  her  to  Hunstanton ; 
poor-rates  greeted  her  return. 

'  I  declare  I'll  go  and  live  in  some  new  settle- 
ment unconscious  as  yet  of  such  inflictions.  I 
had  no  notion  till  dear  Mr.  Ashhurst  died  how 
much  masters  of  establishments  had  to  bear.  I 
had  rather  Lord  Tynedale  had  the  onus.  Geni- 
veve  must  marry  Cyril,  and  I  shall  have  it  all  to 
myself.' 

Mrs.  Clemens  and  Martha  had  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  hot  buttered  toast  and  eggs.  The 
old  lady  had  her  ears  on  the  alert  for  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  which  might  announce  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Marchbanks ;  but  he  came  not. 

^  'Tis  strange,'  said  she. 
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'  Probably  he  does  not  know  of  our  return,' 
observed  Martha. 

^  Yes,  my  dear.  Ruth  met  him,  and  told  him 
we  were  expected  this  evening.  She  said  so  just 
now.' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Martha  wrote  her 
answer  to  Philip.  She  closed  and  sealed  it  with- 
out any  reference  to  her  mother,  and  appeared 
more  sullen  than  usual  when  she  had  returned 
from  posting  it  herself. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

*  Why  should  I  weep  for  thee,  why  weep  in  my  sad  dreams  7 
Parted  for  aye  are  we ;  yea,  parted  like  mountain  streams.' 

How  did  Geniveve  bear  the  loss  of  her  lover  ? 
But  badly.  Lord  Tynedale  could  not  endure  to 
believe  in  a  misfortune  which  neither  rank  nor 
money  could  obviate. 

^  He  will  see  what  a  fool  he  is  making  of  him- 
self, and  will  return  and  entreat  us  to  pardon  his 
hesitation.     D — n  it !' 

He  repeated  this  speech  with  little  variation 
constantly,  and  Geniveve   was  glad  to   rest  her 
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trembling  hope  on  this  frail  anchor.  But  as  day- 
after  day  went  by  and  brought  no  news  of  Philip, 
the  young  girl's  step  grew  less  elastic,  and  the  clear 
voice  which  had  carolled  up  and  down  the  stair- 
cases and  halls  in  Park-lane  was  now  subdued  into 
silence.  She  clung  to  the  house  in  which  Phi- 
lip knew  where  to  find  her,  in  case  of  his  tardy 
repentance;  but  Lord  Tynedale  grew  weary  of 
London,  w^here  he  fancied  the  heat  was  too  great 
for  his  health.  'Twas  true  that  he  obviated  this 
inconvenience  as  much  as  possible  by  passing  half 
the  night  in  one  bed  which  was  at  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  and  walking  just  as  the  day  broke  to 
the  west  side,  so  as  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  fresh 
cool  atmosphere  in  which  to  enjoy  his  morning 
sleep. 

^  We  will  return  to  the  Lodge,'  he  said,  ^  and 
hang  those  pictures  ourselves,  since  that  fellow 
does  not  turn  up.  Conceited  fool!  thinking  no 
one  can  be  riMit  in  the  world  but  himself.     "  Ye 

o 

are  the  wise  of  the  earth,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  you,"  I  suppose.  I  would  have  made  his 
fame  and  fortune  by  sitting  to  him  for  my  por- 
trait ;  but  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  own  way. 
What  I  call  so  d — d  conceited  is  that  he  should 
have  the  impudence  to  consider  that  he  under- 
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stands  the  code  of  honour  better  than  /;  that  lie 
should  presume — yes,  presume — to  put  a  low-born 
woman  in  competition  with  my  relation.' 

By  these  expressed  sentiments  Geniveve  knew 
that  the  peer  had  lost  hope  of  the  truant's  return. 
She  made  no  defence  of  Philip ;  for  she  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  purple  was  possessed  by 
the  same  feelings,  aggravated  by  the  w^ound  to 
her  affections  as  well  as  to  her  vanity  that  such 
a  w^oman  as  Martha  Clemens  should  destroy  her 
present  and  future  welfare.  The  keen  regard  for 
his  honour  which  made  Phihp  wreck  his  own  hap- 
piness and  hers  on  his  engagement  with  one  whom 
he  did  not  love  met  with  small  sympathy  from 
her.  If  he  had  loved  herself  truly,  he  would  have 
sacrificed  both  earth  and  heaven  to  possess  her. 
True  passion  does  not  hesitate,  or  balance  feather- 
Aveights  of  right.  Anthony  forgot  duty  and  fame 
to  follow  Egypt;  and  here  was  this  penniless 
Spaniard,  brought  up  on  charity,  presuming  to 
think  of  his  truth  and  honour  in  comparison  with 
her  happiness  and  her  uncle's  wishes !  She  would 
forget  she  had  ever  loved  him;  he  should  be 
blotted  from  her  remembrance  for  ever.  An  easy 
resolve,  but  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Then   she    longed  to    punish    him,   and  felt 
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grieved  that  he  should  have  escaped  from  her  tiny- 
powerless  wrath.  She  loathed  herself  for  the  ten- 
derness which  had  prompted  her  to  return  and 
lavish  those  sad  parting  caresses  on  his  brow.  How 
she  had  degraded  herself! 

Moreover,  she  felt  that  in  some  indescribable 
way  she  was  less  considered  by  her  uncle  than  she 
had  previously  been.  He  was  not  aware  of  this 
himself,  but  by  degrees  he  began  to  disassociate 
her  from  the  idea  of  being  his  successor.  For 
such  and  such  improvements  on  his  estates,  w^hich 
it  would  take  years  to  accomplish,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  demand  her  sympathy,  which  she 
had  always  seemed  to  give  gracefully,  though  in 
truth  she  had  cared  little  about  them ;  for  bene- 
fits to  accrue  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  have 
small  attractions  to  the  young,  wdiose  experience 
of  life  has  been  so  short  that  they  consider  forty 
as  the  age  of  Methusalah,  and  see  little  difference 
between  that  ripe  age  and  the  nine  hundred  and 
sixty -nine  years  of  that  descendant  of  Enoch. 
Thus  she  was  no  longer  called  on  to  decide  on  the 
spot  where  the  belt  of  young  beech-trees  was  to 
be  planted,  or  the  new  road  laid  down.  Lord 
Tynedale  only  consulted  his  own  taste,  and  that 
of  his  gardener.     His  lordship  had  an  intense  love 
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for  his  estates,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  con 
sider  Geniveve  as  a  beautiful  and  fitting  append- 
age to  them.  His  anger  against  PhiKp  for  not 
coming  into  his  views  was  a  constant  fretting  sore 
in  his  mind,  and  poisoned  all  his  happiness,  both 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  Unreasonably 
he  became  irritated  agamst  Geniveve.  They  re- 
turned to  the  Lodge,  and  the  important  work  of 
hanging  the  copies  was  undertaken.  These  had 
been  magnificently  framed,  and  his  lordship,  who 
had  not  a  feminine  quickness  as  to  what  inflicts 
suffering,  made  Geniveve  stand  by  his  side  for 
hours,  whilst  he  propelled  himself  about  in  his 
movable  carriage -chair  to  different  parts  of  the 
room,  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  one  pictm-e  as 
opposed  to  another.  Her  heart  was  achuig,  poor 
girl,  for  the  hand  that  had  limned  these  fine  imi- 
tations of  the  ancient  masters;  every  square  foot 
of  canvas  was  fraught  with  some  memory  of  the 
painter. 

Troubles  too  were  coming  thickly  on  her  in 
another  way.  Her  stepmother,  selfish  and  extra- 
vagant, had  soon  come  to  the  end  of  the  sums 
sent  to  her  by  his  lordship  and  Geniveve  at  her 
husband's  death,  and  was  constantly  writing  to 
urge  the  young  lady  to   ask  Lord  Tynedale  for 
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additional  bounty.  She  had  done  this,  and  re- 
ceived a  decided  refusal.  His  lordship  had  little 
sympathy  to  give  to  the  children  of  such  parents. 
The  father  had  no  business  to  marry'  and  beget 
such  a  shoal  of  children,  on  the  chance  of  their 
being  supported  by  charity  after  his  death.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  Geniveve  could  not 
bear  to  refuse  her  stepmother,  nor  could  she  trou- 
ble and  irritate  Lord  Tynedale  by  any  farther 
supplications,  which  she  knew  would  be  ineffec- 
tual. The  girl  who  had  attacked  the  luncheon  so 
vigorously  had  been  seized  mth  fever,  and  wanted 
nursing  and  comforts  the  mother  could  not,  she 
stated,  procure. 

Geniveve  sent  her  maid  to  London  to  a  jeweller 
with  whom  Lord  T^niiedale  dealt,  to  ask  him  to 
purchase  from  her  a  valuable  ring  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  which  had  been  his  lordship's  munificent 
gift  to  her  on  her  last  birthday.  She,  with  the 
reckless  improvidence  of  girlhood,  did  not  care  then 
for  the  chance  of  Lord  Tynedale's  wrath  should  he 
discover  her  imprudence.  He  found  out,  however, 
by  accident,  that  the  woman  had  been  sent ;  and 
observed  harshly  to  Geniveve,  who  stated  vaguely 
that  she  had  sent  her  maid  shopping,  that  she  had 
better  learn  to  curtail  her  expenses,  than  to  in- 
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crease  them  by  the  extravagance  of  sending  her 
woman  on  a  needless  journey  to  town,  when  writ- 
ten orders  to  the  tradesmen  would  do  as  well. 

Soon  after  Geniveve  had  received  the  money 
from  her  maid,  and  dispatched  the  half-notes  to 
her  stepmother,  Mrs.  Ashhurst  came  to  stay  at  the 
Lodge.  It  was  a  volunteered  visit,  and  an  un- 
welcome one  to  Geniveve,  who,  had  she  found 
Lord  Tynedale  more  yielding  in  his  manner  to- 
wards her,  would  have  requested  permission  to  de- 
cluie  it. 

So  unwilling  was  she  to  receive  this  lady,  that 
she  made  a  last  effort  with  her  uncle  for  permis- 
sion to  give  some  excuse  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing what  she  considered  an  infliction. 

^  What  can  you  say?'  said  the  peer  angrily.  ' I 
do  not  choose  to  tell  an  untruth ;  we  have  no  en- 
gagement, and  I  am  as  well  as  usual.  If  it  were 
twice  as  inconvenient,  we  must  put  up  with  it.' 

When  Mi's.  Ashhurst  arrived.  Lord  Tynedale 
was  repaid  for  his  devotion  to  truth  by  the  efforts 
she  made  to  amuse  him.  Geniveve's  spirits  had 
flagged  under  her  disappointed  love  and  her  pe- 
cuniary troubles.  Mrs,  Ashhm'st,  that  blooming 
widow,  found  twenty  subjects  on  which  she  could 
amuse  his  lordship,  and  please  his  vanity  by  deli- 
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cate  touches  of  which  the  flattery  was  imperceptible 
to  the  old  peer.  She  knew  also  many  persons 
with  whose  families  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  his 
earlier  life ;  and  the  conversation  branched  off  in 
divers  way,  through  which  Geniveve  could  not  fol- 
low it. 

The  poor  girl  felt  more  and  more  lonely  as  each 
day  went  on,  and  the  distance  seemed  widening 
between  herself  and  her  adopted  uncle.  At  this 
period  Lord  Lemesureur  appeared,  unexpected,  but 
with  the  readily-accepted  excuse  that  he  had  some 
business  matters  to  transact  with  his  sister.  They 
had  a  long  conversation  in  private,  and  the  young 
man  was  invited  to  remain  for  the  night. 

During  the  evening  his  lordship,  who  paid 
Mrs.  Ashhurst  the  compliment  of  keeping  awake, 
was  attracted  by  a  handsome  emerald  on  the  lady's 
bracelet.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  gems,  and  examined  it  minutely ;  whilst,  to  the 
dismay  of  poor  Geniveve,  he  tmnied  to  her  and 
desired  her  to  produce  the  ring  which  he  had 
given  her,  to  compare  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
emeralds. 

Geniveve  became  deadly  white  as  three  pair 
of  eyes  glared  at  her,  as  if  in  wonder  at  her  delay 
to  accord  her  uncle's  request.     She  arose  slowly, 
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whilst   Lord  Tyiiedale  asked   her   ^^'ith  an   oath 
what  she  was  waiting  for. 

How  could  she  explain  before  these  people 
that  she  had  sold  the  ring  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  her  stepmother?  The  shame  of  the  fact 
that  any  of  her  family  should  require  pecuniary 
aid  w^as  dreadful ;  she  could  never  confess  it,  she 
thought.  She  rose  and  left  the  room  slowly,  whilst 
Mrs.  Ashhurst  drew  Lord  Tynedale  into  a  de- 
scription of  some  gold  earrings  he  had  seen  dug 
out  of  Pompeii,  in  which  he  became  so  interested 
that  he  did  not  perceive  that  Lord  Lemesureur  also 
had  left  the  room. 

This  young  nobleman  awaited  Geniveve's  de- 
scent at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  He  stood  per- 
fectly still,  withdrawn  from  the  illumination  of 
the  lamp,  and  observed  the  young  lady  as  she 
came  down  the  luxuriously  carpeted  stairs,  with  a 
step  as  heavy  and  an  expression  as  sad  as  if  she 
trod  those  of  a  prison  instead  of  a  noble  mansion. 
She  was  quite  pale,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  whe- 
ther she  should  not  retrace  her  way  to  her  own 
room,  intending,  doubtless,  to  send  an  excuse  for 
not  retm-ning  to  the  drawing-room  again  that 
evening.  This  did  not  suit  the  ardent  lover.  He 
called  her  softly. 
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'  Geniveve,  Miss  Tynedale !'  an  invocation  at 
which  she  started,  and  seemed  disposed  to  fly  up 
the  stairs  in  terror.  '  Pray  Hsten  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  remain  for  an  instant  only  where  you  are, 
I  entreat  you.  Miss  Tynedale ;'  and  he  hounded  to 
her  side,  and  taking  her  hand,  suddenly  shpped  on 
it  the  missing  ring;  and  then,  without  waiting  for 
any  observation,  retired  to  the  library — ostensibly 
to  return  with  Ogle's  fine  book  on  gems,  really 
that  Geniveve  might  feel  less  confusion  when, 
unembarrassed  by  his  presence,  she  showed  the 
ring  to  Lord  Tynedale  and  to  Mrs.  Ashhurst. 

Wlien  Geniveve's  maid  was  walking  along 
Bond-street  towards  the  jeweller's  shop,  she  was 
perceived  and  addressed  by  Lord  Lemesureur,  who 
had  often  made  her  handsome  presents  when  he 
had  been  eager  for  any  small  influence  which 
ladies'  maids  aVe  in  some  instances  supposed  to 
possess  over  their  ladies.  From  her  he,  without 
much  difficulty,  but  under  promises  of  profound 
secrecy,  obtained  the  intelligence  of  Geniveve's 
necessity  for  money.  He  desired  the  gu'l  to  wait 
outside  the  shop,  and  entering  it  himself,  he  asked, 
as  if  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity  only,  what  might 
be  the  value  of  the  ring.  A  heavy  sum  was 
named;  but  Lord  Lemesureur  obtained  it  from 
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Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  and  gave  it  to  the  woman, 
with  the  gift  of  half  a  sovereign  to  say  nothing  of 
the  transaction.  He  made  a  confidante  of  his  sister, 
who  contrived  to  lead  the  conversation  in  the  di- 
rection most  conducive  to  the  result  he  desired; 
and  he  had  been  thus  enabled  to  perform  a  gallant 
act  to  Geniveve,  for  which  he  expected  repayment 
in  the  future  both  in  purse  and  in  person. 

Geniveve  had  been  relieved  from  a  great  dread 
by  the  opportune  arrival  of  her  jewel,  and  told 
herself  that  she  was  very  grateful  to  Lord  Lemes- 
ureur ;  but  I  doubt  whether  lame  dogs  lifted  over 
stiles  do  not  feel  more  disposed  to  bite  than  to  lick 
the  friendly  arm  that  has  aided  them.  There  is 
a  sense  of  humiliation  felt  by  the  recipient  of  the 
assistance,  Avhich  gives  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
Geniveve  dared  not  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  face 
of  her  lover  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  embarrassed  she  had  ever  passed. 
She  could  not  endure  the  load  of  obligation  she 
felt  to  have  been  laid  on  her  by  Lord  Lemesureur, 
whilst  she  knew  not  how  to  relieve  herself  from 
its  weight. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  Philip  :  but  though  she 
was  profoundly  ignorant  on  money  questions,  she 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  sum  which  would  seriously 
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cripple  his  resources.  Poor  Philip  had  to  work  so 
sedulously  for  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  had  pur- 
chased a  ring  which  she  had  not  much  cared  to 
possess,  and  which  she  now  felt  she  had  done  very 
wrong  to  part  with.  Lord  Tynedale  had  seemed 
so  much  displeased  when  a  suspicion  had  appar- 
ently crossed  his  mind  that  she  had  lost  it,  from 
her  hesitation  when  asked  to  produce  the  ring, 
that  she  feared  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  ask 
him  for  the  money  to  repay  Lord  Lemesureur. 
She  felt  inclined  to  inquire  of  her  stepmother  if 
she  could  repay  her  any  portion  of  the  large  sum 
she  had  sent;  but  she  shrewdly  suspected  that 
voracious  maelstrom  never  returned  what  was  once 
gathered  within  its  vortex. 

After  a  sleepless  night  she  determined  on  a 
plan  to  be  adopted.  It  was  a  middle  course,  there- 
fore not  satisfactory  to  an  eager  girlish  mind,  but 
it  was  the  best  she  could  think  of.  As  soon  as 
Lord  Tynedale  was  visible  she  asked  for  an  in- 
terview, and  telling  him  that  she  had  been  un- 
usually extravagant  during  the  last  half  year,  she 
entreated  that  he  would  advance  the  next  quarter. 
He  grumbled  and  consented,  giving  her  a  cheque 
for  the  hundred  pounds  which  was  the  foiu'th 
part  of  her  allowance.     Armed  with  this  she  felt 
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happier,  and,  untaught  by  experience,  she  set  her- 
self to  consider  whethei'  she  had  not  some  other 
trinkets  which  could  be  turned  into  money,  and 
which  were  not  made  sacred  by  having  been  Lord 
Tynedale's  gifts. 

Lord  Lemesureur  came  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning,  looking  fresh  and  triumphant.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  woven  his  spider  net  round  his  little 
struggling  fly.  He  had  augured  well  from  her 
blushes  and  do^vncast  timid  looks  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Mi's.  Ashhurst  took  her  breakfast  in 
her  own  room,  as  did  Lord  Tynedale ;  so  the  pair 
were  uninterrupted.  He  was  rather  shaken  in  the 
conviction  of  his  perfect  success  when  Geniveve 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  tranquil  smile  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  bade  him  good -morning- 
Then  she  began  her  little  prepared  speech,  with 
rather  too  much  of  hurry,  but  which  was  not  ill- 
delivered  not  withstan  ding. 

'  O,  Lord  Lemesureur,  I  was  so  very  grateful 
to  you  last  night — I  am  very  grateful,  I  meant  to 
say.  Really,  it  was  like  an  incident  in  \\\q  Arabian 
Nights.  What  a  delightful  slave  of  the  ring  you 
were  to  me  !  Very  wicked,  though,  to  seduce  my 
maid  from  her  proper  reticence.  I  learnt  the 
truth  from  her  last  night.     Here  is  a  cheque  for 
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a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  liquidation  of  my 
debt  to  you.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  remainder 
of  the  money,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  should  prefer  your  retaining  the  ring  as  a 
pledge  for  my  honesty,  you  know,'  said  she,  smihng. 
^  My  uncle  is  unlikely  to  ask  for  it  again,  unless,' 
she  added,  with  an  expression  of  scorn,  ^  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst  should  be  so  officious  as  to  reintroduce  the 
subject.  If  she  do,  I  will  tell  my  uncle  the  whole 
circumstances ;  and,  painful  as  they  might  be,  it 
will  be  less  so  than  pecuniary  obligation  to  a 
gentleman  on  whom  I  have  no  claim  whatever.' 

Lord  Lemesureur  was  thoroughly  discounten- 
anced. He  felt  himself  to  be  suspected  of  com- 
plicity with  his  sister  in  his  small  artifice,  and  he 
had  seemingly  no  choice  but  to  take  up  the  cheque 
which  Geniveve  had  laid  on  his  plate. 

*  Pray  don't  humiliate  me  by  making  me  keep 
your  ring.  I  have  not  yet  started  a  shop  with 
three  balls.'  m 

Geniveve  looked  puzzled. 

^  I  mean  I  am  not  a  pawnbroker.' 

^Very  well,'  said  Geniveve  quietly.  ^It  will 
only  hasten  my  efforts  to  get  out  of  your  debt. 
Shall  I  give  you  some  tea  or  coffee?' 

^  Coffee,  if  you  please.' 
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^I  wonder  if  lie  knows  why  I  wanted  the 
money  V  she  speculated  as  she  poured  it  out. 

It  had.  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  Lord 
Lemesureur.  Judging  Philip  to  be  a  needy  ad- 
venturer, whom  Geniveve  regarded  with  eyes  of 
favour,  he  fancied  that  the  money  might  have 
been  obtained  for  him,  and  had  desired  the  maid 
to  find  out  for  whom  it  was  destined. 

The  maid  had  her  own  suspicions,  for  she  had 
seen  the  marks  of  poverty  in  the  untrimmed 
borders  and  grass-grown  approach  of  the  drive 
before  the  house  of  Geniveve's  father,  which  she 
had  not  been  allowed  to  enter,  when  she  attended 
Geniveve,  on  her  visit  to  Mr.  Tynedale's  death- 
bed. Then  she  had  seen  a  double  letter,  sealed, 
and  directed  to  Mrs.Tynedale,and  observed  that  the 
notes  which  she  had  given  her  mistress  had  been 
cut  into  two  parts,  and  the  halves  dejDosited  in  her 
desk. 

So  the  lover's  heart  had  been  reheved  from 
the  jealous  fear  that  his  money  was  to  be  spent 
for  his  rival's  benefit;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to 
be  as  gay  and  agreeable  as  he  found  Geniveve 
that  morning.  She  was  relieved  also  from  a 
gnawing  anxiety ;  and  she  had  felt  so  few,  that  in 
such  a  matter  the  grasshopper  had  been  a  bui'den ; 
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and  when  she  had  escaped  from  its  load,  her  spirits 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  previous  depression. 

To  the  young  ladies  of  the  period,  whose  aim 
seems  to  be  to  extort  ever}-  penny  they  can  from 
the  pockets  of  their  admirers — who  borrow  money 
from  every  man,  either  married  or  unmarried, 
who  can  be  induced  to  lend  it,  and  meet  the  hint 
from  the  married  ones  that  repayment  would  be 
convenient  with  a  light  laugh  or  a  blank  stare — 
the  distress  of  Geniveve  at  this  money  difficulty 
will  appear  far-fetched  and  absurd ;  but  girls 
were  educated  differently  fifty  years  since,  and 
the  troubles  of  Geniveve' s  tender  conscience  must 
be  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  the  prejudices 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Notwith- 
standing a  playful  sprinkling  of  oaths  in  his  con- 
versation, his  lordship's  notions  of  female  deHcacy 
and  pecuniary  obligation  were  strict. 

Lord  Lemesureur  contrived  to  obtain  an  in- 
vitation to  remain  to  the  end  of  his  sister's  visit. 

^And  when  was  that  to  terminate?'  Geniveve 
asked  herself  impatiently. 

Her  quondam  friend  occupied  entirely  the 
place  by  Lord  Tynedale's  side  that  had  belonged 
to  the  younger  lady,  and  Geniveve  was  thrown 
wholly  on  the  companionship  of  the  brother.  Lord 
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Tynedale  approved  of  this.  It  would  be  most 
desirable  that  lie  sliould  marry  his  niece  under 
the  present  circumstances,  though  it  would  be 
'  d — d  disagreeable'  to  be  obliii^ed  to  tell  him  the 
truth  when  it  came  to  settlements. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*Alas,  for  ne'er  was  parent  yet 

So  tender,  so  benign  ; 
Never  was  lover  so  loved  and  wept, 

Nor  heart  so  torn  as  thine.'  Hogg. 

The  morning  after  Mrs.  Clemens  and  Martha 
had  returned  to  the  Oak  House,  the  elder  lady 
felt  her  old  heart  flutter  at  the  sound  of  a  ring 
at  the  bell.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Marchbanks' 
hand  must  have  touched  the  handle.  That  ten- 
der-hearted and  susceptible  old  woman  felt  a 
quiver  as  keen  through  her  frame  as  though  she 
had  been  only  twenty  instead  of  seventy  years 
old,  and  was  expecting  her  own  lover  instead  of 
a  desirable  husband  for  her  dauo^hter. 

She  was  very  eager  that  Mr.  Marchbanks 
should  marry  Martha — the  more  so  from  the  dread 
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that  she  should  insist  on  carrying  out  her  engage- 
ment with  Philip. 

She  snatched  off  the  white  apron,  which  had 
shielded  her  black  dress  from  any  chance  stains 
of  the  gooseberries  she  had  been  denuding  of 
stems  and  tops  for  a  pudding,  and  hastened  to 
the  sitting-room,  where  they  had  ordinarily  met 
durinfy  the  life-time  of  Mrs.  Garden. 

'Take  a  seat,  pray,  Mr.  Marchbanks,'  she  cried, 
with  a  little  flutter.  '  'Tis  hardly  sociable  to  sit 
up  so  with  one's  back  against  the  wall;  but  I 
can't  abide  to  do  anything  in  this  house  that  my 
poor  Betsy  would  not  have  liked.  "  Betsy,"  I 
used  to  say,  "  them  legs  will  wear  four  deep  holes 
in  the  double-piled  carpet  if  they  are  not  moved." 
"  Better  four  holes  each  than  forty  holes  by  being 
moved  about,"  she  would  say.' 

Mr.  Marchbanks  asserted  that  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Garden,  but  that 
he  really  must  admit  that  he  preferred  easy-chairs 
on  good  castors,  which  could  be  rolled  to  the 
window  in  the  summer,  and  to  the  hearth  in  the 
winter. 

'  You  don't  inquire  after  ]\Iartha,  Mr.  March- 
banks.' 

'  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Glemens  is  well  and 
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liappy,  madam.     It  gave  me  satisfaction  to  know 
that  such  is  the  case.' 

]\Ir.  Marchbanks  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  injured 
manner,  which  Mrs.  Clemens  could  only  under- 
stand by  the  supposition  that  he  had  heard  of 
Martha's  engagement  to  Philip,  and  had  felt 
aggrieved  at  her  preferring  the  young  Spaniard  to 
himself.  She  had  no  certainty  that  this  could  be 
the  case,  how^ever,  and  awaited  some  other  obser- 
vation to  enlighten  her. 

'  Was  Hunstanton  full  of  A^sitors  ?'  asked  the 
gentleman  after  an  aw'kw^ard  pause. 

'  I  saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Ashhurst's  family  and 
ourselves,  sir;  and  they  left  —  at  least  some  of 
them — before  we  did.  I  saw^  the  post-chaise  with 
the  children  right  in  front  of  ours.' 

Mr.  Marchbanks  did  not  say  that  he  w^as  sorry 
not  to  have  known  of  Mrs.  Clemens'  return,  that 
he  might  have  sent  the  carriage  for  her  and  her 
daughter.  But  what  vexed  the  mother  most  was, 
that  the  gentleman  was  not  arrayed  with  his  usual 
regard  to  smartness.  As  he  was  a  careful  prudent 
man,  his  wealth  did  not  make  him  unmindful  of 
hig  clothes.  An  old  coat,  much  the  worse  for 
w^ar,  was  kept  in  his  counting-house.  It  was 
polished  highly  under   each    sleeve,  and  thread- 
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bare.  Now  when  Mr.  Marchbanks  was  anxious 
to  make  a  favourable  impression,  he  took  the 
trouble  of  arranging  his  hair  in  two  curls  on  each 
side  under  his  hat,  that  its  disposition  to  wave 
might  send  it  out  to  the  spectator  in  a  graceful 
bend  when  the  pressure  of  the  hat  was  removed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  always,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, put  on  his  good  coat,  and  left  the 
shining  garment  in  its  recess  in  the  counting- 
house.  Now  his  hair  fell  carelessly  by  the  side 
of  his  ears,  and  he  had  not  changed  his  working 
coat. 

'  He  does  not  care  for  Martha  as  he  did,'  was 
the  mother's  thought.  '  Perhaps,  poor  fellow,  he 
has  lost  hope.' 

Alas,  let  no  one  expect  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  an  acquaintanceship,  far  less  of  a  friendship, 
as  they  leave  it,  even  if  absence  endure  no  longer 
than  ten  days. 

Absence  is  the  pin  pulled  out  of  the  house- 
wife's knitting.  She  may  say,  '  No  one  ^\\\\  touch 
it ;  I  can  replace  everything  when  I  come  back. 
The  stitches  will  not  drop  of  themselves.'  She 
tries  to  take  it  up,  and  finds  that,  however  skilful 
may  be  her  handling,  there  will  be  gaps  hero  and 
there,  running  down  all  the  faster  from  her  touch 
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of  the  truant  stitches,  whicli  never  stop  till  they 
reach  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  next  inquii'ed  if  they  had 
had  comfortable  lodgings,  whether  the  people  were 
civil,  and  various  other  observations,  for  answers 
to  which  he  did  not  seem  to  care. 

*  Was  there  much  to  see  V 

'  Well,  the  church  is  a  queer  old  place,  and  so 
is  the  chui'chyard  and  the  tombstones,  on  one  of 
which  a  poor  gentleman*  begs  folks  to  remember 
him — as  if  they  could,  when  they  never  knew  him 
nor,  indeed,  heard  of  him !  All  the  same,'  con- 
tinued the  tender-hearted  old  woman,  ^I  would 
have  remembered  him  if  I  could,  as  he  begs  so 
hard;  for  it  seems  quite  pitiful  to  think  that  he 
can't  bear  to  be  forgotten.' 

^  The  old  hall  is  a  very  curious  place,  I  have 
heard,'  said  the  gentleman,  rising  to  go.  '  Pray  make 
my  respects  to  Miss  Clemens;'  and  he  bowedhimself 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  mother  discomforted. 

Martha  continued  to  be  silent,  not  to  say 
sullen.  Mrs.  Clemens,  by  nature  social,  and  be- 
come more  so  because  no  longer  pinched  by 
poverty,  sought  for  sympathy  and  companionship 
in  Ruth.  The  sick  cat  was  a  bond  of  union  be- 
*  *  Kemembrez  moy,  remembrez  L'Estrange.' 
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tween  them ;  and  in  their  efforts  to  get  pussy  to 
lap  milk  that  evening,  Mrs.  Clemens  heard  some 
news  which  might  have  turned  it  sour,  had  not 
the  invalid  already  swallowed  it. 

^Who  do  you  think  I  saw  this  evening  when 
I  was  out,  ma'am  T 

'  I  don't  know.     Lots  of  folks,  I  should  say.' 

^Some  one  you  know  very  well,  ma'am,  and 
a  young  lady  who  comes  from  your  parts,  I  guess, 
by  her  tongue.' 

Mrs.  Clemens  overlooked  the  insult  to  the 
Cornish  dialect  in  her  eagerness  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  curiosity. 

^Who  were  they?'  she  exclaimed,  with  dis- 
tended eyes. 

'  Why,  our  Mr.  Marchbanks  a-walking  in  the 
avenue  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  ma'am,  along 
with  that  stuck-up  governess  that  lives  at  the 
Cedar  House.  He  was  dressed  up  in  his  best, 
and  a  bit  of  jasmine  in  his  button-hole ;  and,  dear 
me,  she  was  wriggling  her  little  body  about  till  I 
said  to  myself,  ''  You'll  certainly  come  off  at  the 
hips,  if  you  go  on  so  !" ' 

^  Where  ever  did  they  get  acquainted  f  asked 
Mrs.  Clemens  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

'  O,  how  should  any  one  know  that  ?'  said  Kuth 
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in  wrath.  ^Such  a  forward  minx  did  not  want 
much  introduction.  Most  Hkely  he  called  about 
something  to  do  with  the  repairs,  and  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst,  who  can't  bear  trouble,  sent  Miss  Deal  to 
talk  to  him.  I'll  warrant  she  made  the  most  of 
her  time.' 

Ruth,  now  she  had  lost  the  mistress  she  had 
loved,  attached  herself  to  what  remained  to  her 
in  the  sister  of  the  departed.  She  much  preferred 
Mrs.  Clemens  to  Martha,  but  she  could  not  but 
resent  a  slight  offered  to  either  of  her  ladies. 

Poor  Mrs.  Clemens  did  not  make  another 
observation.  She  took  her  candle  and  walked  up- 
stairs to  bed. 

'  Martha,'  said  the  mother,  as  the  young  woman 
was  unpinning  her  luxuriant  hair,  which  fell  over 
her  shoulders  and  below  her  waist — 'Martha,  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Marchbanks  is  going  to  marry  that 
Julia  Deal.' 

'  Is  he,  mother  ?  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be 
happy.     She  will  make  him  a  pretty  little  wife.' 

There  was  no  bitterness  nor  covert  malice  in 
these  observations.  Martha  uttered  them  because 
she  knew  she  must  say  something,  and  was  too 
much  preoccupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to  care 
about  the  matter  any  way. 
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Mrs.  Clemens  felt  it  much  more  keenly.  She 
believed  that  Martha's  happiness  would  be  wrecked 
by  her  forced  mamage  with  Philip,  and  secured 
by  a  union  with  Mr.  Marchbanks ;  and  that  little 
minx  Julia  Deal  had  stepped  in,  and  derangecj  all 
her  plans. 

Yes ;  thus  it  was — many  a  heart  is  caught  at 
the  rebound.  Julia  began  by  clearing  the  ground 
of  any  lingering  hope  that  Mr.  Marchbanks  could 
obtain  Martha,  by  informing  him  of  her  present 
and  long-standing  engagement  to  Philip,  and  their 
forthcoming  marriage.  This  was  only  a  supposi- 
tion on  her  part,  and  she  made  the  most  of  it. 
This  accomplished,  the  victoiy  was  pretty  well 
won. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  was  still  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  wanted  a  wife.  He  was  wealthy,  and 
required  not  riches  in  the  object  of  his  choice. 
She  was  lively  and  unusually  prett}^  and  piquant. 
His  judgment  did  not  approve  his  choice  as  un- 
doubtingly  as  it  had  done  when  he  had  sought  to  • 
obtain  Martha ;  but  he  was  bewitched,  and,  con- 
sequently, happy.  A  man  as  well  as  a  woman 
who  has  his  infantile  diseases  late  in  life  is  apt 
to  suffer  them  with  unusual  severity.  Mr.  March- 
banks  soon   forgot  that  he  had    ever   desired  to 
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many  Martha ;  and  even  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased and  sainted  Mary  Brooks  had  so  far  faded 
from  his  mind,  that  he  thought  of  her  chiefly 
as  the  ci-devant  possessor  of  some  feminine  trink- 
ets with  which  he  intended  to  adorn  his  new 
bride . 

As  to  JuKa,  her  happiness  was  unbounded. 
She  called  one  day  to  fasten  her  boot-lace  at  his 
house  when  he  was  at  the  counting-house ;  and 
being  asked  by  the  maid  to  walk  into  the  drawing- 
room  whilst  she  procured  a  new  lace,  the  yomig 
lady  employed  her  time  in  pacing  the  length  and 
width  of  the  room,  and  guessing  the  height  by  plac- 
ing her  little  figure,  measuring  five  feet  three 
inches,  against  the  wall,  and  speculating  how  much 
space  remained  above  her  head  to  reach  the  ceiling. 
She  was  about  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  in 
the  dining-room,  but  the  arrival  of  the  boot-lace 
prevented  it.  The  result  of  her  calculation  was 
duly  notified  in  the  letter  to  her  parents  in  which 
she  announced  her  engagement. 

As  no  future  reference  will  be  necessary  to 
this  'young  lady,  I  may  as  well  state  that  she  was 
everything  that  her  husband  could  desire  as  a 
wife  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  affected  when  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  she  lost  the  only 
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alloy  that  had  mingled  with  her  quickness  and 
prettiness. 

A  large  slice  of  wedding-cake  and  two  pairs  of 
spotless  kid  gloves  with  cards  to  match  announced 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  to  Mrs.  Clemens 
and  Martha.  The  former  sat  and  swelled  with 
anger.  The  latter  looked  at  the  parcel,  enveloped 
with  its  white-satin  ribbon,  with  eyes  that  per- 
ceived nothing.  They  were  with  her  heart — far 
away. 

^  I  don't  believe  they  will  be  happy,  Ruth,  do 
youf  said  Mrs.  Clemens. 

'  Sure  not  to  be,'  was  the  consolatory  reply. 

Mrs.  Clemens  and  Martha  used  to  sit  together 
durincT  the  morning  hours.  The  weather  was 
genial,  and  the  old  woman's  chair  having  been 
displaced  from  the  allotted  pressures  made  on  the 
carpet  near  the  wall,  was  at  liberty  to  form  new 
pits,  which  would  have  disturbed  Mrs.  Carden  in 
her  grave  had  she  been  cognisant  of  them.  Her 
dim  eyes,  though  nearly  useless  for  needlework 
or  reading,  could  distinguish  distant  objects,  and 
found  amusement  in  watching  the  occupations  of 
the  folks  in  the  market-place  and  the  passers-by 
in  the  streets. 
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Martha  was  busy  with  needlework,  and  was 
cnmbered  with  many  anxieties,  small  and  great. 
No  young  woman  about  to  be  married  to  the 
man  she  doats  on  was  ever  probably  so  per- 
turbed. 

She  had  heard  that  on  the  woman  devolved 
the  duty  of  providing  linen  ;  and  she  had  no  money 
to  obtain  any. 

Her  mother,  in  happy  unconsciousness  that  she 
was  not  to  live  with  Mr.  Eose  and  her  daughter 
if  they  really  were  to  be  married,  thought  not  of 
her  daughter's  perplexity.  Could  they  not  use  her 
linen,  as  they  had  done  at  Seadrift  ?  Was  not  all 
she  possessed  at  her  daughter's  disposal,  and  at 
Philip's,  as  her  son-in-law  ? 

Martha  felt  a  load  on  her  mind  at  the  idea  of 
separation  from  her  mother.  How  could  she  bear 
to  do  it,  when  to  tell  it  was  so  terrible  ?  What 
would  her  mother  say  t  what  could  she  do  ?  That 
was  worse  to  think  of  than  anything  she  could 
say.  She  would  cry  a  little,  and  then  wipe  her 
eyes,  and  say  nothing  probably. 

The  sombre  and  sullen  young  woman  was 
stirred  in  the  very  depths  of  her  nature  by  the 
necessity  of  informing  her  mother  that  they  were 
to  live  apart  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.     She  knew 
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that  she  was  like  the  light  to  her  mother's  life,  the 
sight  to  her  eyes,  the  sound  to  her  ears,  the  health 
to  her  frame,  to  that  feeble  frame,  now  bent  and 
withered,  w^hich  must  shortly  sink  into  its  native 
clay.  For  an  instant  the  young  woman  was  dis- 
posed to  cast  aside  her  engagement,  and  cling  to 
her  mother ;  but  at  the  tlioucrht  of  never  seeinir 
PhiKp  again — at  the  idea  how  much  he  would  re- 
joice at  freedom  from  her  bonds — worst  of  all, 
at  the  conviction  that  by  some  means  or  other  he 
would  contrive  to  marry  that  beautiful  creature 
who  had  blighted  so  cruelly  her  happiness — she 
felt  that  she  could  not  resign  him. 

Yes ;  it  was  that  fatal  lovehness  which  had  en- 
thralled him.  Were  that  fair  creatui'e  once  put 
beyond  his  reach,  Martha  believed  that  Philip 
would  return  to  his  old  allegiance. 

Thus  we  cheat  ourselves  when  our  lovers  and 
friends,  wearying  of  our  love  or  our  friendship, 
withdraw  themselves.  We  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  the  fault  has  been  our  own.  We  say,  '  An 
enemy  has  done  this,'  when  tares  have  choked  the 
promised  abundance  of  our  loving  harvest. 

Martha  did  not  believe  that  Philip  would  have 
wished  to  break  his  engagement  had  he  not  seen 
Geniveve.     She  had  not  counted  on  the  alteration 
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made  by  years  and  progress — a  clever  foreigner's 
more  educated  perceptions. 

She  looked  up  at  her  mother  to  see  if  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  tell  her  then.  It  was  like 
having  to  announce  an  execution  to  a  person  un- 
conscious that  she  was  condemned. 

As  Martha  caught  her  mother's  eyes,  Mrs. 
Clemens  began  to  prattle,  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

^  Lynn  is  a  great  way  from  Seadrift,  my  dear.' 

Martha  assented  to  this  self-evident  proposition. 

*  Yes,  mother ;  but  'tis  not  farther  now  than  it 
was  before,  so  I  do  not  see  the  reason  of  your  ob- 
servation.' 

'  No,  my  child ;  I  daresay  not.  I  was  thinking 
of  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deal,  and  how  sad  it  must  be 
to  them  to  be  separated  so  far  from  their  daughter.' 

'  But  then,  you  see,'  she  continued  '  they  have 
each  other — there  is  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
several  younger  children;  so  they  won't  seem  to 
fare  so  lonesome.' 

Martha  felt  her  heart  sink. 

*  1  don't  know  anything  so  sad,'  said  the  un- 
suspicious old  lady,  ^  as  to  be  separated  from  what 
you  love  best  in  the  w^orld.' 

Martha  gave  a  sigh  which  was  almost  a  groan. 
^Yes,   my  child;  I  know  what  you  mean — 
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about  Mr.  Rose.  I  can  t  say  I  like  your  mariying 
him,  when  he  don't  seem  willing.  If  it  was  not 
you,  I  should  say,  my  dear,  that  it  did  not  seem 
quite  right.  You  see,  Martha,  you  may  take  the 
horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.' 

'  He  can  be  drenched,  mother.' 

^  O,  Martha,  don't  say  such  ch'eadful  things !' 

^Nonsense,  mother;  I  will  say  and  do  just 
what  I  please ;  and  I  please  to  marry  this  man, 
who  promised  and  shall  perform  his  vows.' 

^Well,  I  shall  agree  with  him  very  well,  if 
your  mind  is  bent  on  marrying  him.  I  think  you 
are  not  wise  to  do  it ;  but  he  was  a  sweet-tempered 
young  man  as  I  ever  lived  with.  I  never  had  a 
word  with  him  all  the  time  we  lived  together,  and 
that  was  four  months.' 

'  You  could  scarcely  quarrel  when  you  did  not 
know  each  other's  language,'  observed  Martha 
grimly. 

'Ah  well,  my  dear,  folks  look  as  bad  things 
as  they  speak  sometimes.' 

This  was  a  hit,  though  the  speaker  had  made 
it  unconsciously,  and  it  told — producing  silence. 

'When  is  it  to  be,  Martha?'  said  the  widow 
sadly,  after  a  pause. 

She  felt  how  bad  a  match  it  was  compared 
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with  the  one  made  by  ^  that  flimsy  piece  of  goods/ 
as  she  called  Julia  Deal ;  '  and  Martha,  so  supe- 
rior to  her  in  every  way,  might  have  had  him  if 
she  liked,'  thought  the  fond  mother.  Martha 
was  conveniently  deaf  to  the  question  as  to  time. 

^  Will  he  have  money  to  support  you,  my  dear^ 

^  I  have  supported  all  three  before  now,'  was 
the  curt  reply. 

^  'Tis  wicked  to  wish  poor  ^Ii\  Mereside  to 
leave  my  house,  I  suppose,  unless  he  could  get 
one  to  suit  him  better ;  and  supposing  you  went 
back  to  live  there,  that  girl  Mary  ]Moore  has 
stepped  into  all  your  connection  by  this  time,  else 
we  might  all  go  and  occupy  it ;  not  that  you  mil 
want  money  whilst  I  live.' 

And  Mrs.  Clemens  thought  a  little  of  her 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  tears  of  grati- 
tude suffused  her  eyes  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
sister's  kindness  in  giving  her  what  she  could  her- 
self no  longer  require,  which  would  enable  the 
mother  to  provide  an  income  for  Martha  and  Mar- 
tha's husband. 

^Mother,  I  must  not  benefit  by  my  aunt's 
money.' 

^  Why,  Martha,  you  are  right  down  silly  !  Do 
you  think  she  knew  her  own  sister  so  little  as  to 
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believe  I  should  not  let  you  and  yours  have  all  you 
wantr 

^  Mother,  'tis  no  use  to  talk  about  it.  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Rose.  You  are  not  to  live  with 
us.' 

Martha,  in  desperation,  had  said  the  cruel 
words  abruptly,  and  with  seeming  brutality. 

^Not — live — with  you!  Martha!'  gasped  the 
poor  mother.  '  You  never  could  be  so  cruel,  child. 
Why,  Martha!  I  brought  you  into  the  world 
and  nursed  you  for  over  twelve  months  —  God 
bless  you !  You  were  my  comfort  and  hope 
when  I  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  hushed  you  in  my 
arms,  as  I  listened  to  the  wind  raging  and  roar- 
ing round  the  old  house,  and  thinking  of  your 
father  that  was  at  sea.  We've  been  together  all 
our  lives — all  but  the  time  you  was  at  the  board- 
ing-school ;  we  were  always  fond  of  each  other — 
leastways,  I  always  doated  upon  you ;  and  now  you 
talk  of  flinging  me  away  like  a  worn-out  shoe  that 
you're  tired  of  treading  down ;'  and  the  old  woman 
pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  behind  its 
folds. 

'  It  is  not  I ;  'tis  he,'  said  Mai'tha  sullenly. 

'  Then  why  did  you  not  stand  out  for  me  to 
live  with  you?'  said  j\Irs.  Clemens,  removing  the 
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liandkercliief.    ^A  woman  may  do  what  she  likes 
afore  she  marries  with  a  man  who  loves  her.' 

'  He  does  not  love  me ;  and  I  was  afraid,  if  I 
made  a  fight  about  it,  he  would  take  it  as  a  reason 
to  be  off  his  engagement.  He  would  do  anything 
to  escape,  but  he  shall  not.' 

'  O,  jMartha,  dear  child !  let  him  go ;  let  us  live 
too;ether  as  we  used.' 

^  What  does  the  Scripture  say,  mother,  about 
leaving:  father  and  mother,  and  cleavino;  to  a  wife  ? 
and  I  take  it  that  it  means  the  wife  should  cleave 
to  the  husband  in  the  same  manner.  I  love  him ; 
he  will  love  me  in  time.  He  will,  he  must !  He 
shall  not  marry  that  girl !' 

^Well,  'tis  not  likely  that  a  young  painter, 
though  he  is  good-looking  (not  that  I  hold  by 
such  a  dark  skin),  should  go  to  marry  a  great 
lord's  niece,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  she  may  be — - 
so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  Wliere  did  you 
write  to  him  V 

Martha  mentioned  the  address  ;  and  ^Irs.  Cle- 
mens noted  it  in  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

*  Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. '         Pope. 

When  Martha  went  out  for  her  walk,  Mrs. 
Clemens  determined  to  take  matters  in  her  ovnhi 
hands,  and  write  to  Philip  herself.  This  epistle, 
Avritten  in  a  very  shaking  hand,  was  nevertheless 
legible  from  the  large  size  of  the  letters. 

^Sir' — she  did  not  like  that  bemnnincp,  and 
took  another  sheet,  sighing  at  the  wastefulness, 
for  letter-paper  was  fourteenpence  per  quire. 

^  Dear  Mr.  Eose, — Martha  told  me  just  now 
— says  she,  "  I'm  going  to  marry  ]\Ii'.  Rose  ;  and 
he  won't  have  you  to  live  with  us  nohow."  Mar- 
tha don't  tell  no  stories ;  so  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
truth.  Mr.  Rose,  when  you  was  a  stranger  I  took 
you  in,  as  our  Lord  commanded;  and  if  I  did 
not  put  you  upon  my  beast,  'twas  'cause  I  hadn't 
got  one,  but  paid  a  shilling  for  your  being  took 
home  in  the  butcher's  cart.  I  gave  you  brandy 
instead  of  wine ;  and  as  for  oil,  you  might  have 
had  that  too,  only  I  never  heard  'twas  good  for 
drowned  people — only  them  as  is  burnt  mth  lime- 
water,  as  I  well  knowed  when  m^-  little  Reuben  sat 
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down  on  tlie  hot  heater,  when  I  was  an  ironing. 
You  was  naked — for  I  don't  count  them  bits  of 
shirt  and  trousers  anything — and  I  clothed  you  in 
my  own  dear  boy's  jacket  and  trousers ;  and  if  I 
grudged  them,  I  did  not  let  you  know  it.  You 
was  sick ;  and  if  I  didn't  visit  you,  'twas  'cause 
you  was  a-lying  in  the  guest-chamber,  as  our  Lord 
commands  in  the  Testament ;  and  there  I  sat  up 
Avith  you  a-nights,  and  stayed  by  your  side  most  of 
the  days,  to  see  that  you  didn't  roll  out  of  bed,  so 
weak  you  was. 

^  And  now  can  you  have  the  heart  to  tell  an 
old  woman  like  me  that  she  must  draw  her  last 
breath  alone — no  child  to  speak  to  nor  to  comfort 
her?  'Tis  plain,  Mr.  Rose,  you  never  had  no 
mother  to  speak  of :  only  a  set  of  useless  old  men 
in  women's  petticoats,  but  mth  no  women's  hearts 
inside  them.  But  I  don't  believe  you  will  be  so 
hard,  and  'twas  only  thoughtlessness  or  else  a  nasty 
temper — too  nasty  to  last — that  made  you  say  so 
to  Martha.  So  pray  let  me  know  by  a  line,  ad- 
dressed to  me  here  at  the  Oak  House,  Lynn,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  separated.  'Tis  not  once  in  a  year 
that  a  letter  comes  to  me ;  and  I  think  the  post- 
man don't  think  much  of  me  for  that  reason.  I 
have   got  money,  Mr.  Rose,  though  you  ma^ii't 
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think  so,  to  pay  the  postage  of  your  letter ;  so  you 
need  not  pay  it  beforehand. 

^You  won't  find  me  hard  to  live  with ;  and  I 
shall  never  be  in  your  way  when  you  want  to 
talk  secrets  to  Martha — for  that  matter,  I  am  too 
deaf  to  hear,  unless  people  speak  to  me  loud.  Do, 
my  dear,  let  me  live  with  you ;  I  will  do  my  best ; 
and  as  I  am  very  old,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long.' 

By  the  return  of  the  post  Mrs.  Clemens  re- 
ceived the  following  answer : 

'  My  dear  Mother, — I  could  not  be  so  wicked 
as  to  refuse  your  request.  I  did  not  think,  when 
I  wrote  to  Martha,  that  your  happiness  was  so 
dependent  on  that  of  your  daughter.  That  I  did 
not  think  of  you  was  selfish ;  it  was  wrong  in  me 
not  to  have  consulted  your  wishes.  But  I  desu'e 
not  to  live  on  your  means  any  longer,  and  I  hope 
to  gain  my  bread  and  that  of  Martha  by  painting. 
Believe  me  I  am  not  forgetful  of  yom-  past  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  that  I  will  always  remain,  with 
sentiments  of  profound  respect,  your  faithful  ser- 
vant and  son,  Felipe  KoSAS.' 

Philip  wrote  his  maternal  name,  but  did  not  add 
his  paternal  one  in  the  Spanish  fashion.     He  felt 
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nothing  but  a  very  unfilial  distaste  to  tlie  name  of 
Tynedale,  at  the  remembrance  of  a  father  and  uncle 
who  had  ne£!;lected  him. 

As  for  Mrs.  Clemens,  she  sat  and  swelled  with 
conscious  importance,  with  the  letter,  virgin  to  all 
eyes  bat  her  own,  in  her  pocket.  She  had  now 
something  of  which  Martha  was  not  cognisant, 
and  she  was  made  very  happy  by  the  conviction 
that  she  should  not  be  separated  from  that  dear 
child.  *  So  very  dear,  though  rather  rough  in  her 
ways  sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,'  Mrs.  Clemens 
•said  to  herself.  There  was  comfort,  too,  in  the 
tone  of  the  letter;  Philip  spoke  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  his  marriage  with  Martha, 
and  had  no  idea  of  avoicUng  the  obligation. 

It  was  true  that  Phihp,  seeing  no  honourable 
means  of  escape,  had  determined  to  face  his  fate. 
In  doincr  so,  he  knew  that  he  shut  himself  out  of 
the  sunshine  of  happiness,  and  stood  in  outer  dark- 
ness for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  about  to 
divide  himself  for  ever  from  a  fair  girl  who  loved 
him,  who  had  beauty,  refinement,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  cultivation  beyond  the  generality  of 
the  superior  class  amongst  whom  she  had  been 
educated,  and  to  whom  by  birth  she  belonged. 

The  woman  whom  he  was  about  to  marry  was 
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imperfectly  educated,  slow  in  mind,  mediocre  in 
person,  and  eiglit  or  nine  years  older  than  him- 
self. She  was  poor ;  and  Geniveve  nurtured  in 
luxury,  Geniveve  on  whom  he  doated,  would  be 
reduced  to  what  would  be  to  her  poverty  by  his 
not  choosing  to  marry  her.  Was  there  ever  a  man 
so  cruelly  hampered  by  a  promise !  Was  he  right 
in  keeping  it  1  Yes ;  his  conscience  told  him  that 
a  gentleman  must  do  so,  unless  he  be  willingly 
released  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made. 

Whilst  he  strengthened  himself  in  his  determi- 
nation, thinking,  as  a  set-off  to  the  misery  he  an- 
ticipated, the  shame  that  would  have  darkened  his 
mind  had  he  done  that  which  he  considered  dis- 
honourable, Geniveve  was  trying  to  like  Lord 
Lemesureur  sufficiently  to  marry  him. 

The  more  she  studied  his  character,  the  less 
she  felt  herself  capable  of  loving  him.  Reason 
told  her  that  he  was  an  estimable  young  man, 
with  no  outburst  of  folly  or  vice,  such  as  more 
fiery  spirits  are  prone  to  indulge  in.  His  rent-roll 
was  above  suspicion ;  the  state  of  his  farms  pre- 
sented an  appearance  which  might  create  envy  in 
his  less  careful  neighbom*s.  His  cottages  were  in 
good  repair,  and  not  overcrowded  with  inhabitants. 
He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  church  and 
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at  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
keep  down  the  county  rates.  Indeed,  by  his  ex- 
ertions the  building  of  a  lunatic  asylum  was  de- 
ferred two  years  and  a  half;  by  which  happy  delay 
he  was  saved  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  the 
unfortunate  patients  ten*ified  their  own  famihes 
by  acts  of  insanity,  or  happily  rid  the  county  of 
any  added  expense  by  self-destruction.  Indeed, 
my  Lord  Lemesureur  had  a  conviction  that  a 
suicidal  mania  was  a  happy  impulse  implanted  by 
Providence  for  keeping  down  the  population,  and 
ridding  the  country  of  useless  folks ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  he  was  not  ricrht. 

Then,  as  now,  the  craze  of  famine  was  rife  in 
the  land.  Then,  as  now,  the  agricultural  labom'er 
had  been  known  frequently  to  sit  in  his  fireless, 
foodless  hovel  in  the  winter  months,  eager  for 
work,  but  with  no  employer ;  hoping,  without  just 
ground  for  hope,  that  something  might  occur  to 
prevent  the  selling-up  of  the  small  bits  of  furni- 
ture he  had  been  years  gathering  together,  and 
going  with  his  little  tribe  of  children  and  his 
weeping  wife  to  the  parochial  refuge,  then  the 
workhouse,  now  the  union.  Then,  as  now,  the 
jelling  of  the  cliildren  for  food  had  driven  him  to 
acts  of  distraction,  and  he  had  arisen  and  struck  at 
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the  miserable,  starving,  half-naked  creatures ;  and 
the  cries  of  the  unhappy  wife  had  brouglit  neigh- 
bours, and  the  man,  made  lunatic  by  famine,  was 
carried  off  to  the  asylum,  where  abundant  feeding 
restored  by  bodily  strengtli  the  equilibrium  of  the 
brain. 

Lord  Lemesureur  knew  of  these  things,  for  he 
gathered  honey  all  the  day  from  CAxry  opening 
flower;  idest,he  picked  out  information  from  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  into  contact;  his  first 
motive  being  to  benefit  himself,  the  second  to  do 
what  good  he  could  that  would  not  involve  self- 
sacrifice.  He  was  accustomed  to  talk  to  intelligent 
medical  men  as  to  the  causes  of  diseases  most  pre- 
valent, and  found  that  povert}^,  with  its  concomi- 
tants of  unhealthy  cottages,  bad  water,  and  insuf- 
ficient food,  was  at  the  root  of  most  of  those  qvHs. 

Geniveve  tried  to  admire  his  prudent  virtues ; 
but  she  declared  that  he  travelled  through  life  with 
a  small  metaphorical  Gunter's  rule  in  his  pocket, 
with  which  he  measured  every  act  and  every  feel- 
ing, lest  he  should  exceed  in  any  way.  He  would 
gauge  every  impulse,  lest  it  should  carry  him  too 
far.  He  would  hesitate  for  so  long  a  period  as  to 
whether  he  should  bestow  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence 
in  charity,  that  the  beggar  who  hung  upon  the 
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hope  of  his  bounty  might  faint  from  inanition  before 
it  arrived.  Better  that  than  that  my  lord  should 
lavish  six  pennies  too  much  out  of  an  income  of 
eighteen  thousand  a  year. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  have  pur- 
chased the  i-ing  to  propitiate  Geniveve ;  but  it 
made  a  part  of  his  character  to  look  out  for  good 
investments.  She  was  a  desirable  match,  and  if 
won,  the  Tynedale  estates  would  bring  him  a 
handsome  percentage  for  his  outlay.  Besides  that, 
he  could  not  endm'e  that  his  future  wife  should 
part  with  so  valuable  a  jewel  for  a  sum  below  its 
value,  in  which  a  forced  sale  would  be  sure  to 
result.  It  w^ould  be  a  deterioration  of  his  future 
property.  He  rejoiced,  nevertheless,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  hundred  pounds  back.  He  had  conferred 
the  benefit,  and  had  recovered  already  some  of  the 
outlay;  whilst  his  thoughts  wandered  into  specu- 
lations as  to  when  the  ^soon'  she  had  mentioned 
would  arrive,  when  she  hoped  to  repay  him  the 
rest. 

One  day,  when  walking  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Lodge  with  Geniveve,  they  met  a  wounded  sailor, 
who  begged  of  them.  Geniveve  had  no  money, 
and  looked  with  anxiety  at  Lord  Lemesureur,  as  he 
took  from   his  pocket  a  small   pocket-book,  and 
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bestowed  a  half-crown  on  the  beggar.  He  had 
purposed  giving  a  shiUing  only,  but  he  saw  Geni- 
veve  watching  him.  The  man  blessed  him,  and 
limped  on  towards  the  house;  and  his  lordship 
walked  by  the  side  of  Geniveve  with  a  countenance 
so  troubled,  as  seemingly  worn  down  by  great  em- 
barrassments as  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  be  during  a  panic,  that  Geni- 
veve, having  addressed  sundry  observations  to  him, 
to  which  he  answered  neglectingly  he  knew  not 
what,  inquired  what  had  so  disturbed  him. 

Then  he  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  sorrow, 
and  told  his  uneasiness.  Every  morning  he  pro- 
vided himself  for  the  day  with  four  sixpences, 
four  shillings,  four  half-crowns,  four  five-shilling 
pieces,  four  half-guineas,  and  four  guineas.  These 
were  kept  in  separate  receptacles  in  his  purse. 
When  he  had  opened  that  which  ought  to  have 
had  four  shillings,  he  perceived  when  he  was  clos- 
ing the  division  that  three  only  remained  instead 
of  four.  Thus  he  was  reduced  to  consider,  either 
that  he  had  spent  a  shilling  previously  and  had 
forgotten  it,  or  had  given  the  beggar  two  coins  by 
mistake,  or  had  dropped  one  in  putting  the  half- 
crown  into  the  man's  hand ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  this  opinion,  from  having  fancied  he  had  heard 
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sometliing  fall  on  tlie  gravel  at  tlie  time.  He 
had  not,  lie  was  pretty  sure,  spent  any  before. 
Wonld  Geniveve  object  to  going  back  with  liim  to 
look  for  the  missing  sliilling  ? 

Geniveve  did  in  lier  lieart  object  wevy  much. 
The  sun  was  unpleasantly  powerful  on  the  glow- 
ing gravel  path,  over  which  she  had  hurried  to 
escape  to  the  welcome  coolness  of  the  shadowing 
trees ;  but  with  an  outward  smile  and  an  inward 
contempt  she  did  what  she  hated  to  do — namely, 
embrown  her  beautiful  complexion  for  the  sake  of 
her  futiu'e  husband's  peace  of  mind. 

'  Why  did  you  open  the  place  for  shillings  at 
all?'  asked  Geniveve.  But  he  pretended  not  to 
hear,  not  liking  to  ow^n  that  he  had  intended  only 
to  give  that  amount.  '  We  need  not  walk  so  very 
fast,'  she  said,  as  he  was  hurraing  through  the 
part  of  the  shrubbery  which  was  pleasant,  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  one  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  did  not  penetrate. 

'  Why,  you  see,'  said  his  lordship,  '  that  if  that 
fellow  comes  back,  and  I  did  drop  the  shilling,  he 
might  find  it  instead  of  my  doing  so.' 

•  Geniveve  thought  he  spoke  in  jest,  though 
but  a  sorry  one.  She  could  hardly  believe  he  was 
serious ;  but  it  was  so.     His  manner  became  in- 
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tent  and  eager  as  he  approached  the  spot  where 
the  man  had  addressed  them. 

'  It  was  close  to  this  sunflower/  he  said. 

Lord  Lemesureur  was  tall,  and  Geniveve  was 
rather  a  tiny  creature  altogether;  consequently, 
being  nearer  the  ground,  she  could  see  objects  on 
it  more  distinctly  than  did  her  lover.  So  she  per- 
ceived the  wandered  bit  of  silver  standing  on  its 
edge  against  a  stem  of  venerable  box-border,  and 
maliciously  held  her  peace ;  whilst  his  lordship 
stooped  down,  and  turned  himself  round  and  round, 
his  figure  presenting  an  ungraceful  angle  at  each 
gyration,  and  the  blood  rushing  more  impetuously 
each  moment  to  his  forehead,  till  Geni^'eve  said 
gently : 

'  Do  you  really  think  the  sixpence  is  worth  all 
this  worry?' 

'  Worth !  of  course  it  is !'  replied  Lord  Lemes- 
ureiu:  in  an  injured  tone.  'It  is  a  shilling,  not 
sixpence.' 

^Ah,  I  forgot  its  value,'  she  added  diyly. 
^ There  it  is,'  pointing  with  her  foot;  '  and  now  I 
trust  you  are  happy.' 

'  How  very  clever  of  you  to  find  it !  Ah,  I  said  I 
had  heard  something  drop ;'  and  the  gloom  cleared 
away  from  his  face,  and  he  became  tpite  cheerful. 
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^Now  then,  as  you  are  satisfied,  I  shall  go  in. 
I  have  no  notion  of  submittino;  to  farther  roastino; 
for  any  one/  said  the  young  lady  pettishly.  But 
her  lover  was  too  happy  in  the  result  of  his  dili- 
gent seeking  to  observe  her  displeasure. 

'How  can  I  ever  marry  this  man?'  was  her 
question. 

Lord  Lemesureur  was  a  tolerable  mathema- 
tician, and  being  unwilling  to  restrict  the  use  of 
his  mental  Gunter  to  subjects  capable  of  men- 
suration, he  tried  it  on  the  fine  arts,  and  failed 
utterly.  A  beautiful  thought  went  for  nothing 
with  him,  for  he  could  not  understand  it ;  but  he 
could  measure  the  lines  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
and  see  that  the  stops  were  properly  placed ;  and 
woe  to  the  writer,  if  a  sensitive  one,  whose  work, 
however  full  of  genius,  could  not  bear  the  test  of 
this  ponderous  scrutiny !  His  ear  was  imperfect, 
so  the  syllables  were  scanned  carefully  before  they 
were  pronounced  upon. 

In  the  same  manner  he  had  got  u])  certain 
rules  which  he  applied  to  painting.  If  the  artist, 
however  gifted,  had  not  worked  according  to  his 
pixiconceived  rule  and  measure,  his  works  were 
not  worth  inspection. 

Geniveve's  soul  rebelled  against  this  '  marvel- 
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lous  proper  man.'  She  wanted  to  marry  him,  bnt 
she  felt  an  indescribable  loathing  when  he  came 
near  her.  Her  first  impulse  on  his  entering  a 
room  was  to  leave  it.  When  he  stood  by  her  side 
at  the  piano  and  tried  to  sing  the  second  of  any 
of  her  songs,  she  jumped  up  and  left  the  instru-t 
ment.  She  could  not  endure  his  proximity ;  she 
could  not  bear  his  yoice — so  out  of  tune — spoiling 
the  words  of  any  air  he  tried ;  and  some  of  these 
duets  had  been  sung  mth  her  by  Philip,  on  those 
delicious  Italian  evenings,  when  love  was  young 
and  hope  was  bright. 

Moreover,  his  conviction  that  he  was  right  on 
every  point  gave  him  a  quiet  self-sufficiency  which 
irritated  Geniveve,  who,  though  his  superior  in 
talent,  was  often  deficient  in  details. 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  Geniveve,  being,  as 
she  believed,  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  was  play- 
ins:  and  sino-ins;  that  most  sublime  of  Handel's 
compositions,  ^If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?'  Geniveve  was  devout  from  feeling, 
and  she  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the  exjiression 
she  gave  to  the  words,  without  troubling  herself 
about  the  doctrinal  difficulty  of  the  verse,  '  Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  f 
On  the  repetition  of  the  words  which  give  the  title 
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to  the  piece  of  music,  the  word  '  can' — '  who  can  be 
against  us?' — is  expressed  by  the  G  above  the  clef. 
This  note  suited  her  deliciously  full  voice;  and 
she,  believing  that  the  delay  on  the  note  was 
allowable,  and  even  compulsory,  to  mark  the  feel- 
ing of  the  composition,  rested,  and  swelled  out 
that  marvellous  tone  with  infinite  satisfaction  to 
herself,  the  satisfaction  of  conscious  power.  When 
she  came  to  the  line,  ^  It  is  Christ  that  died,'  she 
lingered  over  the  plaintive  notes,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  following  line  in  a  burst  of 
triumphant  exultation :  '  Yea,  rather  that  is  risen 
again !'  The  feehng  of  reverent  love  and  deep 
devotion  which  inspired  her  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  verse,  '  Who  makes  intercession  for  us,^ 
had  filled  her  eyes  with  tender  tears;  and  she 
dropped  her  hands  on  her  lap,  meditating  on  the 
atonement,  and  forgetful  of  ever^-thing  but  the 
great  mysterj'  of  Christ's  love  therein  signal- 
ised. 

She  was  awakened  from  this  pious  rapture  by 
the  prosaic  voice  of  Lord  Lemesureur,  who  had 
been  listening  in  his  character  of  a  critic  and  an 
instructor.  He  had  an  imperfect  ear  for  music, 
and  only  liked  that  which  was  designated  by  him 
as  ^  jumpy,'  that  is  to  say,  the  music  of  a  country 
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dance  or  of  a  quick  march.  But  that  usual  para- 
gon, an  only  son  and  heir  to  a  peerage,  must 
learn,  according  to  some  parents,  everything,  ac- 
cording to  others,  nothing.  Pie  had  certainly  been 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Padre  Fa  Tutto,  and  on  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  this  tuition  the  ductile  mind  of 
Lord  Lemesureur  had  been  compressed  to  the  pro- 
per size  when  inclined  to  break  out  of  bounds, 
and  dragged  out  to  the  required  dimensions  when 
deficient  in  expansion.  This  could  not  give  him 
either  ear  or  feeling ;  but  the  obedient  pupil  had 
learnt  the  right  value  of  every  note  and  every  dot 
in  the  grammar  of  music,  and  armed  w^ith  this 
knowledge  he  was,  as  Sterne  designates  a  similar 
character,  the  critic  of  the  stop-w^atch. 

^  Excuse  me.  Miss  Tynedale' — and  then  more 
tenderly,  ^  may  I  call  you  Geniveve  ? — but  though 
that  was  charmingly  sung — cela  va  sans  dire — you 
may  thank  your  natural  quality  of  voice  for  that ; 
there  was  much  that  may  be  improved  in  your 
execution  of  it.  Now  I  was  counting  time  whilst 
you  sang,  and  you  were  quite  twenty  seconds  too 
long  on  that  note.  Observe  that  the  composer 
has  not  emphasised  it  by  any  direction.  Then, 
after  you  had  lingered  on  "  Christ  that  died," 
w^hich  was  not  at  all  according  to  any  rule,  the 
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liurrying  burst  you  gave  to  "  Yea,  rather  that  is 
risen  again,"  required  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  execution  of  the  time.  It  is 
such  a  pity  that  you  do  not  play  and  sing  by 
Maiziel's  metronometre.  I  will  give  you  one,' 
he  added  grandly. 

^  I  am  sure,'  said  Geniveve,  rising  and  curtsey- 
ing spitefully,  '  that  musical  corrector  must  be  quite 
useless  where  my  Lord  Lemesureur  may  happen 
to  be.' 

His  lordship  looked  pleased  at  the  compliment, 
and  continued : 

^  Now,  just  sit  down  again,  and  play  and  sing 
according  to  my  counting.' 

^  Pardon  me,'  replied  the  young  lady.  '  I  felt 
inspired  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven  before;  I 
should  be  grovelling,  not  even  crawling,  on  the 
earth  were  I  to  adopt  your  suggestions.  The  fancy 
is  gone  oif.' 

'  You  never  Avill  do  anything  to  oblige  me,'  said 
his  lordship,  now  really  offended.  But  Geniveve 
walked  away  in  silence,  thinking  that  mould 
candles,  and  dirty  tablecloths,  and  two  hundred 
and'  fifty  pounds  a  year,  "with  a  small  house  and  a 
maid-of -all-work,  would  be  preferable  to  his  lord- 
ship with  eighteen  thousand  a  year. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Ashhurst 
came  down  into  the  garden,  where  Geniveve  was 
walking  alone  under  an  avenue  of  shadowing  limes, 

*  To  dodge  dull  care  'mid  cluptering  trees, 
And  cool  her  forehead  to  the  breeze.' 

^What  is  this  about,  Geniveve?  Cpil  seems 
disturbed,  and  says  you  are  so  disobliging,'  said 
the  lady,  anxious  to  smooth  matters  over,  and 
conscious  that  when  the  black  dog  had  once  got 
on  her  brother's  shoulders,  his  hold  was  very 
tenacious. 

^  O,'  said  the  girl  impatiently,  ^  I  cannot  love 
your  brother  ;  he  is  such  an  intolerable  prig — he 
bores  me  so  !  Pray  pardon  my  saying  so  to  you, 
Emmeline ;  but  the  only  reason  I  could  have  for 
liking  him  is  that  he  is  your  brother.' 

Mrs.  Ashluu'st  flushed  with  indignation,  and 
was  silent. 

Rather  ashamed  of  herself,  Geniveve  went  on : 

'  'Tis  but  a  few  days  since  he  kept  me  waiting 
in  the  sun  whilst  he  looked  for  a  sixpence  he  had 
dropped — no,  it  was  a  shilling.  He  had  given 
one  to  a  beggar  and  lost  the  other.' 

^Did  you  give  the  beggar  anything?'  asked 
her  ci-devant  friend,  suspecting  the  truth. 
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'  Then  why  did  you  not  do  so?' 


^  Because  I  had  no  money ;  I  had  spent  it  all. 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at/  added  the  girl 
impatiently.  ^Yes,  I  am  extravagant,  I  daresay. 
I  would  rather  be  so  than  such  a  penurious  young 
man.  AVhat  will  he  arrive  at  when  he  is  fifty? 
He  is  such  a  creep-mouse  of  a  man  !' 

^According  to  your  own  account,  Geniveve/ 
said  the  lady  severely,  '  his  penuriousness  enabled 
him  to  do  more  real  charity  than  your  lavishness. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  creep-mouse  of  a  husband  is 
a  far  safer  companion  through  life  than  one  who 
would  spend  your  money  and  his  own  in  riotous 
hving.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case,'  said  the  lady, 
who,  having  suffered  from  a  husband  of  the  lavish 
type,  had  now  to  perform  pinching  penance  out 
of  her  jointure  to  liquidate  the  debts  he  had  in- 
curred. 

'  And  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.     I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  marrying  at  all.' 

'  All  youug  ladies  say  that,  yet  all  do  marry 
who  have  a  chance.' 

* -Those  may  who  are  compelled  by  the  dread 
of  poverty ;  but  I  am  not,'  said  the  girl  firmly. 

And  ^li's.  Ashhurst,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
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circumstances,  thought  that,  with  a  fine  and  cer- 
tain income  in  the  future,  she  did  not  deserve 
much  credit  for  daring  the  chances  of  privation. 


CHAPTER  XYU. 

'  To  be  entangled  with  these  mouth-made  vows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing.' 

Shakespeare. 

Mrs.  Clemens  had  been  comforted  in  mind 
by  the  letter  she  had  received  in  answer  to  her 
own  from  Phihp. 

If  he  could  be  so  kind  to  her,  he  would  be 
good  to  her  dear  Martha.  No  doubt  that  dear 
girl  was  quite  right  in  determining  to  many  him ; 
she  was  always  right. 

Mrs.  Clemens  wondered  when  it  was  to  be. 
She  did  not  like  to  seem  too  anxious,  and  ask 
questions — being  afraid  of  her  daughter,  and  un- 
willing to  irritate  her. 

If  Mr.  Rose  was  going  to  try  to  make  an  in- 
come by  painting,  she  supposed  he  would  live 
in  London ;  and  she  sighed  at  this  thought,  for 
her  heart  was  in  the  home  which  her  dear  old  man 
had  purchased  for  her,  where  she  had  borne  his 
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children,  and  wept  for  the  loss  of  two  of  them. 
She  hoped  that  the  little  horse  scratched  on  the 
white  paint  hy  Eeuben  had  not  been  washed  off 
or  painted  over  in  all  the  repairs  and  decorations 
made  by  Mr.  Mereside.  She  yearned  to  see  again 
the  scrawled  drawing,  and  the  little  boat  which 
she  had  carefully  locked  away  in  a  cupboard  be- 
fore she  left  Seadrift. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  regrets,  she  was 
hugging  herself  with  the  thought  of  Martha's 
wedding-dress.  She  had  been  out  and  procured 
patterns  of  silks  of  different  colours  and  textures, 
and  had  brought  them  home  to  think  over  and 
examine  at  leism'e.  When  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind,  which  threatened  to  be  a  long  process, 
she  would  show  them  to  Martha.  She  would  not 
stint  her  in  the  price.  Of  course  not.  So  good 
a  daughter  deserved  the  handsomest  gown  that 
money  could  buy.  About  her  head-dress,  she 
thought  that  a  plain  straw  bonnet  with  white  rib- 
bons would  be  most  suitable ;  but  Martha  must 
decide  on  that  point.  Then  the  wedding-cake — 
she  wished  Martha  would  give  her  a  little  notion 
when  it  would  be  wanted — a  wedding-cake  with 
four  inches  of  almond  paste  and  finely  frosted  with 
the  whitest  of  suo-ar.     She  should  direct  the  con- 
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fectioncr  to  peel  tlie  almonds  ;  to  leave  the  skins 
on  was  downright  laziness.  These  were  extra- 
vagances, no  doubt ;  but  marriages  did  not  come 
every  day;  and  then,  had  she  not  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ?  That  girl  Julia  Deal's  cake  had 
come  from  Gifuter's.  Mrs.  Clemens  could  not 
afford  that,  but  thought  a  very-  good  one  might 
be  obtained  in  Lynn. 

She  was  sitting  with  the  patterns  of  silk  before 
her  one  morning  about  half-past  nine  o'clock, 
when  Martha  came  in  from  a  walk  in  her  usual 
dress,  which  was  black  and  trimmed  with  crape^ 
she  being  still  in  mourning  for  her  aunt. 

'  You  have  been  out  early  this  morning,  my 
dear.  I  suppose  the  fine  day  tempted  you.  Look 
here,  Martha.'  Then  in  a  tone  of  importance, 
*  For  your  wedding-dress,  you  know.  A  beautiful 
silver-gray.  I  shall  pay  for  it.  You  will  look  so 
nice,  my  dear.  About  the  bonnet — what  do  you 
think  ?    I  should  like  ]Mr.  Rose  to  see  you  look  nice.' 

^  Thank  you,  mother ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  all 
the  same,  but  it  woidd  be  useless  to  me  as  a  wed- 
ding -  dress.  I  was  married  to  Mr.  Rose  this 
morning.' 

'  Married !  what !  without  letting  me  know  ? 
O  Martha,  how  could  you?     Why—' 
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Then  the  mother,  from  want  of  words,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Martha  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  put  away 
her  bonnet  and  cloak  before  she  returned. 

'  Martha,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  you  ! 
To  2*0  and  2Qi  married  without  a  word  said  to 
your  own  mother  that  loves  you  so !  And  here, 
like  an  old  fool,  I  have  been  a-counting  and  a-count- 
ing  up  the  price  a  yard  of  the  silk  to  see  how  much 
I  could  afford  to  give,  and  you  have  gone  and  got 
maiTied  in  black  with  crape  on  your  bonnet !' 

^Yes,  mother.' 

*  Why,  who  gave  you  away  f 

'  The  old  gray-headed  man  at  St.  Margaret's.' 

'  What,  the  sexton  ?' 

^ Yes;  the  sexton.' 

^  My  poor  child,'  said  the  mother  softly,  all  her 
anger  changing  to  profound  pity,  ^you  will  never 
have  anything  but  misery  and  misfortune  all  yom* 
life.  There  was  a  young  woman  I  knew  well. 
She  went  unbeknown  and  got  married  when  she 
was  in  mourning  for  the  old  King  George.  She 
didn't  think  nothing  about  him,  seeing  she  had 
neyer  knowed  his  Majesty,  but  only  from  pictm-es 
of  him  in  a  red  coat  and  white  head  and  pigtail ; 
so  she  was  merry  enough,  and  thought  'twas  a  bit 
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of  fun  to  get  married  unbeknown ;  but  her  mother 
said,  "  Susey,  trouble  will  come  of  that  black 
crape."  And  so  it  did ;  for  he  died  afore  the  year 
was  out.' 

'  Who  died?  I  thought  you  said  the  king  was 
dead?' 

'  Why,  her  husband,  my  dear.' 

And  Martha  looked  grave  enough  to  satisfy 
her  mother  as  to  the  effect  of  her  words. 

Martha  had  intended  no  disrespect  to  her  mo- 
ther in  getting  married  secretly.  She  was  too 
proud  to  hazard  the  exhibition  of  the  coldness  and 
probable  dislike  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  her 
husband.  She  dared  not  allow  her  mother  to 
witness  his  repugnance.  Surely  never  was  such 
a  union !  We  have  heard  of  women  in  former 
times  carried  to  the  altar  to  be  united  to  the 
men  they  loathed ;  but  the  exhibition  of  a  man, 
with  his  whole  heart  avowedly  devoted  to  ano- 
ther woman,  sacrificing  himself  to  a  notion  of 
honour,  and  placing  himself  in  a  position  the 
duties  of  which  his  soul  revolted  from  fulfilling, 
is  a  fact  unknown  in  fiction,  though  a  truth  in 
real  life. 

Martha  had  named  the  time  for  her  marriage 
and   the   place.     She   feared   some  circumstance 
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would  occur  to  prevent  its  celebration,  and  urged 
on  the  ceremony.  She  dreaded  lest  Philip  should 
change  his  mind,  and  could  not  believe  the  happi- 
ness of  being  his  wife  was  in  store  for  her.  With 
the  obstinacy  and  determination  which  is  some- 
times the  characteristic  of  slow  intellects,  she 
believed  that  not  only  should  her  felicity  in  a 
union  with  him  be  unbounded,  but  that  she  should 
secure  his  happiness  also.  She  thought  of  the 
hours  when  she  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model  at  Sea- 
drift,  and  what  delight  he  had  taken  in  painting 
her.  She  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  sit  to  him 
then  sometimes,  because  she  was  so  busy  with  her 
sewing.  Now  he  could  get  money  for  his  beau- 
tiful pictures,  and  she  needed  not  to  work  for  bread. 
Alas,  she  knew  not  that  neither  love  nor  friend- 
ship can  bear  prolonged  separation. 

Parting  lovers  talk  in  exalted  language  of  the 
attachment  which  will  predominate  over  changes 
of  fortune,  and  survive  with  invincible  constancy, 
notwithstanding  the  tedious  months  of  absence. 
But  love  and  friendship  both  take  their  rise  from 
mutual  pleasure,  and  vanish  like  a  fading  photo- 
graph when  the  power  of  contributing  to  each 
other's  happiness  has  ceased. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  or  blamed.     To 
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make  love  or  friendship  peq)etual,  we  must  find 
creatures  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness — 
beings  who  always  remain  of  the  same  dimensions 
— feet  that  can  always  wear  the  same  shoes. 

Put  the  pedis  digitus  minimus  of  thirty-fire 
into  the  boot  in  which  it  rejoiced  at  twenty,  and 
O,  what  an  outcry  there  would  be  from  that  corn 
which  is  so  obtrusive  !  Try  to  put  the  pedis  jyollex 
of  fifty-five  into  similar  thraldom,  and  what  mil 
not  tarda  podagra  exclsaui ! 

Yet  men  and  women,  Avith  happy  ignorance 
of  the  future,  believe  that  they  shall  'loA-e  you 
still  the  same:'  and  that,  thouo-h  the  amle  and 
elastic  foot  of  youth  will  not  adorn  tlie  leg  of 
forty,  there  will  be  so  little  variation  in  human 
minds,  that  parted  intellects  and  separated  affec- 
tions will  reunite  like  a  broken  bone  recently 
fractured,  and  show  no  sign  that  separation  has 
existed. 

Martha  met  PhlHp  at  the  church-door.  Her 
heart  beat  quick  with  hope  and  anxiety  ;  his  was 
struggling  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair.  He 
had  not  read  the  marriage  service  till  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  vows  to  love^  honoui',  and  cherish 
sank  on  his  heart  like  lead.  He  neither  could 
love  nor  honour  a  woman  who  insisted,  with  Shy- 
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lock-like  malignity,  as  he  believed,  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  bond  which  bound  him  to  her. 

They  stood  before  the  altar,  whilst  the  Kever- 
end  Mr.  Allen  pronounced  the  words  which  were 
so  fatal  to  Philip's  peace  of  mind.  The  sunshine 
streamed  in  on  the  fine  head  of  the  old  clergyman, 
and,  with  the  faculty  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
objects  of  sight  possessed  by  painters,  Philip  saw 
that  it  was  beautiful,  and  felt  a  sad  pleasure  at  the 
sight.  The  branches  of  the  elm-trees  were  beat- 
ing themselves  impatiently  against  the  old  arched 
■smidow.  They  swept  to  and  fro,  as  if  trying  to 
escape  from  their  captivity  in  the  sj^ot  of  earth  to 
which  they  were  for  ever  rooted — vain  efforts,  only 
ending  in  scattered  foliage  and  broken  branches. 

The  words  were  spoken  ending  in  '  amazement.^ 
Philip  was  very  pale ;  and  Martha,  who  had  flushed 
painfully  when  she  first  saw  her  affianced,  had  a 
red  glow  yet  unsubdued  on  each  cheek.  She  was 
a  comely  woman,  but  evidently  in  appearance  much 
older  than  Philip,  and  lacking  the  look  of  high 
birth  and  breeding  which  distinguished  the  young 
Spaniard. 

.  Martha  followed  him  to  the  vestr^^,  where  Philip 
paid  the  necessary  fees.  The  newly-married  couple 
signed  their  names ;  and  then,  the  sacrifice  having 
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been  completeclj  tliey  walked  together  to  the 
church-door. 

Lynn  was  a  place  redolent  of  funerals.  The 
bell  tolled  out  for  one  before  Philip  and  Martha 
had  left  the  fine  old  doorway  ;  and  its  sombre  knell, 
joined  to  Philip's  sad  face  and  Martha's  mourning- 
dress,  gave  the  idea  to  the  few  assembled  that 
they  were  mourners  instead  of  merry-makers,  and 
were  about  to  join  the  funeral  procession. 

^  Where  are  you  going,  Philip?'  asked  Martha 
timidly. 

Excepting  a  stiff  bow  from  him,  there  had 
been  no  greeting  when  they  met. 

^  I  shall  return  to  London  by  the  coach  in 
two  hours'  time ;  till  then,  I  shall  stay  at  the  inn 
or  walk  about.' 

^  Will  you  come  to  see  my  mother?'  she  m- 
quired,  scarcely  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  towards 
that  cold  stern  countenance. 

^  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  prefer  having  my  time 
to  myself  for  this  day  at  least.  I  will  wish  you 
iT^ood-mornine;.'     And  he  turned  away. 

'  Stop,  Philip  !'  cried  Martha,  driven  desperate 
by  his  determination  to  avoid  her.  '  Wlien  shall 
I  join  you  V 

'  I  will  inform  you  by  letter,  madam,  so  soon 
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as  your  house  is  prepared  for  your  reception.  If 
there  be  any  inconvenience  attending  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  remember  you  have  brought  it 
on  yourself  by  your  precipitation.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  my  duty  in  the  future  to  provide  for  your 
comfort.  When  my  house  is  ready,  I  will  inform 
you  of  that  circumstance,  and  you  will  join  me 
with  your  mother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don.' 

'With  my  mother?'  asked  Martha,  bewildered, 
a  thought— ' 

'  With  your  mother.  Such  is  my  wish.'  And 
he  bowed  low,  and  departed. 

Had  Martha  known  Shakespeare,  she  might 
have  paraphrased  the  poet  and  said,  '  Was  ever 
husband  in  this  humour  won?'  He  returned  to 
the  inn  to  avoid  his  newly-made  bride;  and  she 
went  home,  saying  to  herself, 

'  I  am  his  wife — I  am  Martha  Eose.  He  can 
never  leave  me  or  forsake  me  for  her  now  he  is 
my  husband.  I  have  triumphed  over  her.  And 
O,  how  I  love  him !  He  will,  he  must  love  me 
when  we  live  together.     He  shall  love  me !' 
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CHAPTEIi  XYIII. 

'  On  all  the  vale 
A  purple  softness  spread,  save  where  the  tree 
Its  giant  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
Mirror'd  the  light  of  heaven,  still  traced  distinct, 
When  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside.' 

SOUTHEY. 

When  Mrs.  Clemens  liad  gotten  over  the 
shock  of  Martha's  clandestine  marriage,  she  set 
herself  to  put  as  good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  the 
nature  of  circumstances  would  admit.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  High-street,  and  finding  a  respectable- 
looking  frosted  cake,  she  purchased  a  large  slice, 
which  she  flattered  herself  exceeded  in  quality 
that  which  they  had  received  from  Julia  Deal  on 
her  wedding;  and  then  selecting  some  superior 
white  kid  gloves  from  the  linendraper's,  she  did 
up  both  the  cake  and  the  gloves  with  a  proper 
amount  of  white  satin  ribbon,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Marchbanks  immediately.  She 
was  not  going  to  be  deprived  of  that  small  tri- 
umph. Thus  Martha  had  not  become  ^Ii's.  Rose 
two  hours  before  her  old  acquaintance  Julia  Deal 
knew  all  about  it. 

Another  governess  in  the  place  of  Julia  Deal 
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reigned  over  the  little  girls  in  the  Cedar  mansion. 
Julia  was  a  good-natured  young  woman,  and  she 
did  up  a  piece  of  Martha's  wedding-cake  and  sent 
it  to  her  former  pupils.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  unhappy  children  had  to  write  letters  to  their 
mamma,  and  the  subject  of  the  wedding-cake 
was  quite  a  godsend  to  their  poor  little  empty 
brains. 

^  Dear  Mamma, — I  have  got  a  jj)eic6  of  cake. 
Mrs.  Marchbanks  sent  it.  It  had  sugar  at  the 
top,  only  it  fell  off,  and  I  have  eaten  it.  It  was 
Mr.  Rose's  wedding-cake ;  he  who  painted  me  and 
Inez.  I  think  he  should  have  sent  a  big  peice  to 
me  himself,  because  I  sat  still  better  than  Inez ; 
but  she  says  no.  I  wish  you  would  come  back. 
You  keep  away  so  long.  I  love  you  very  much. 
Bring  me  a  big  wax  doll,  if  you  please,  dear 
mamma. — Your  affectionate  daughter, 

'  Emmeline  Ashhurst.' 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  was  working  at  a  table  in  trans- 
ferring old  lace  to  a  new  ground  when  this  letter 
reached  her.  Geniveve  was  making  a  miniature 
copy  of  a  highly-finished  oil-painting  of  a  Bac- 
chante by  Philip.  She  had  a  fancy  to  reduce  the 
glowing  head  to  a  size  sufficiently  small  to  be  set 
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as  a  bracelet.  As  she  painted,  a  thousand  memo- 
ries crowded  to  the  point  of  her  pencil — thoughts 
of  love  and  summer  hours,  of  sweet  perfumes  and 
bright  blossoms.  The  head  of  the  girl  was  crowned 
with  vine -leaves  and  purple  clusters  of  grapes, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  the  brown  eyes  flashed 
lustrously.  There  was  a  look  of  Philip  himself 
in  the  countenance,  and  Geniveve  fancied  that  it 
was  thus  his  Spanish  mother  had  appeared  when 
she  enthralled  the  vagrant  heart  of  her  father's 
brother. 

As  she  painted,  she  forgot  the  jDi'esent  in  the 
memory  of  the  past,  forgot  that  anything  but  a 
brief  absence  separated  her  from  Philip,  forgot  all 
things  in  hoping  all  things. 

Outside  the  window  the  rouorh  wind  tossed 
about  the  riven  blossoms,  and  a  thick  drizzling 
rain  was  carried  violently  by  the  capricious  gusts 
in  clouds  across  the  park  beyond  the  flower-beds. 
The  falling  waters  of  the  fountain  were  contorted 
from  their  proper  circle,  and  all  without  spoke  of 
the  spoliation  of  harmony  and  beauty  by  acci- 
dental violence. 

.  Mrs.  Ashhurst  began  to  sing,  as  she  sewed,  the 
graceful  lines  from  the  Portuguese  of  Camoens, 
translated  by  Lord  Strangford,  reminded  of  them 
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probably  by  the   scattered  petals  which  strewed 
the  flower-beds : 

*  Just  like  love  is  yonder  rose  : 
Heavenly  fragrance  round  it  throws, 
Yet  tears  its  dewy  leaves  disclose, 
And  in  the  midst  of  thorns  it  blows — 

Just  like  love.' 

Then,  going  on  to  the  third  verse,  she  sang : 

*  But  if  rude  hands  the  twin  buds  sever, 
They  die,  and  they  shall  blossom  never  ; 
Yet  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever — 

Just  like  love.' 

The  melody  there  had  sunk  into  a  plaintive 
minor,  and  she  was  about  to  return  to  the  original 
air,  when  the  post  was  brought  in,  and  the  bag 
was  found  to  contain  only  one  letter  for  Mrs. 
Ashhurst. 

She  looked  at  the  superscription,  and  put  it 
down  for  a  few  minutes,  for  she  thought  she  could 
guess  pretty  correctly  at  the  contents.  She  knew 
not  the  treat  in  store  for  her  in  the  information 
contained  in  that  scrawling  text-hand,  which  was 
to  place  in  her  grasp  a  dart  wherewith  to  pierce 
the  heart  of  the  fair  girl  who  was  painting  so  un- 
consciously at  her  side.  Mrs.  Ashhurst  was  mak- 
ing but  little  real  progress, 'she  fancied,  in  the  af- 
fections of  Lord  Tynedale,  and  hated  Geniveve 
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all  the  more  from  the  sense  of  failure,  and  from 
the  suspicion  that  her  young  friend  was  conscious 
of  the  effort  and  of  its  want  of  success.  All  the 
more  was  she  determined  that  the  reluctant  girl 
should  marry  her  brother.  It  was  too  good  a 
match  to  be  allowed  to  slip  aside  from  any  fanci- 
ful objection  on  the  part  of  the  young  heiress. 

She  took  up  the  letter,  which  was  to  her  eye 
so  like  the  cocoa-nut,  uninviting  in  its  exterior, 
yet  full  of  sweetness  in  the  centre.  She  read,  and 
rejoiced  quietly  to  herself.  Her  eye  glanced  at 
Geniveve,  who  was  just  touching  the  dimple  in 
the  Bacchante's  chin,  and  smiling  gently  at  the 
beauty  which  grew  under  her  pencil,  and  then 
she  said : 

^Emmeline  really  does  not  write  badly  for  a 
girl  of  her  age.  That  governess  I  had  certainly 
did  her  duty  to  the  children.  Just  look  at  that 
letter.' 

And  Geniveve  took  it  up  from  a  wearied  sense 
of  politeness,  as  she  might  have  received  a  peach 
she  did  not  desire  to  eat  containing  a  wasp  which 
was  intended  to  sting  her. 

Partly  from  nervousness,  partly  from  intention, 
Mrs.  Ashhurst  continued  to  sing  the  minor  of  the 
air  whilst  Geniveve  read  her  doom. 
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*  But  if  rude  hands  the  twin  buds  sever, 
They  die,  and  they  shall  blossom  never  ; 
Yet  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever — 
Just  like  love.' 

Geniveve  put  down  tlie  letter  very  softly,  and 
said  in  her  natural  voice : 

'  Yes ;  she  promises  to  write  a  very  good  hand/ 
And  then  added,  '  Mr.  Rose  is  married,  I  see.' 

If  a  clumsy  fellow  in  a  waltz  bangs  himself 
against  you,  if  in  a  crowd  a  fourteen-stone  man 
treads  on  your  most  tender  toe,  if  in  running 
across  dry  grass  you  slip  and  fall,  your  first  effort 
is  to  conceal  your  discomfort  from  the  beholders 
of  your  misery. 

So  Geniveve  neither  fainted  nor  wept  at  the 
sentence  that  condemned  her  to  perpetual  sorrow. 
She  was  a  brave  girl — 

'  Whate'er  the  grief  her  soul  avow'd, 
She  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd,' 

far  less  would  she  betray  emotion  in  the  presence 
of  the  woman  who  hated  her. 

Young  girls  are  unreasonable,  however;  and 
though  Lord  Lemesureur  had  nothing  to  do  mth 
the  precipitation  of  Philip's  marriage,  nor  with  the 
abruptness  of  its  announcement  to  Geniveve,  she, 
Avho  had  been  previously  possessed  only  by  a  quiet 
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sense  of  boredom  in  his  presence,  now  felt  that 
she  hated  him  with  a  lively  hatred  because  he  was 
his  sister's  brother.  She  had  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  his  character — an  instinct  which  some 
women,  not  blinded  by  love,  possess  in  a  great 
decree — which  convinced  her  that  in  her  future 
fortune  consisted  her  greatest  attraction ;  and  she 
was  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  the  nuisance  of  his 
attentions  by  telling  him  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  told  Lord  Lemesureur  of  the 
fact  of  Philip's  marriage,  and  urged  him  to  press 
his  suit  immediately,  knowing  that  a  woman  is 
never  so  ready  to  marry  one  man  as  when  she 
thinks  she  has  been  set  at  naught  by  another. 

He  promised  to  carry  out  his  sister's  \vishes 
and  his  own;  and  in  that  time  which  Geniveve 
had  formerly  thought  so  propitious  to  her  love — 
namely,  when  Lord  Tynedale's  delicate  cambrib 
handkerchief,  scented  with  jasmine,  with  the  tiny 
coronet  worked  in  red  in  the  corner,  was  flung 
over  his  face  to  exclude  the  light  after  dinner. 
When  Lord  Lemesureur  was  left  to  sip  his  port 
and  crack  his  walnuts  alone,  with  the  additional 
gratification  of  an  occasional  snort  from  the  well- 
defined  nose  of  his  ancient  host,  ^Irs.  Ashhurst 
left  the  dining-room  with  Geniveve,  giving  a  sig- 
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nificant  glance  towards  the  garden  as  his  lord- 
ship held  the  door  open  for  the  departure  of  the 
ladies. 

*  Do  you  walk  this  evening?'  asked  Geniveve 
in  a  measured  tone  of  her  uncle's  guest. 

^Xo,  I  thank  you,  I  think  not.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  a  sore  throat.  I  prefer  the  drawing- 
room.' 

'  You  will  excuse  my  leaving  you,  then ;  I  like 
a  stroll  in  the  evening.' 

^  Certainly,'  said  the  elder  lady  cordially.  And 
Geniveve  took  up  a  shawd  and  escaped  into  the 
garden. 

She  walked  fast,  then  faster,  then  she  ran. 
She  felt  that  she  should  like  to  escape  from  every- 
thing and  everybody.  Philip  married !  married 
to  such  a  woman !  Philip  who  had  said  he  loved 
her !  He  never  could  have  loved  her,  or  he  would 
not  have  married  Martha  Clemens.  Such  a  spe- 
cimen of  vulgar  respectability,  she  told  herself, 
with  no  natural  refinement  implanted  by  high 
descent,  with  no  natural  quickness  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  self-education ;  a  woman  whom  no  degree 
of  culture  could  ever  raise  to  Philip's  level.  He 
must  love  Martha,  or  he  never  w^ould  have  married 
her. 
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*  O  Philip,  how  could  you  V  she  cried  aloud,  as 
if  the  air  could  carry  the  tones  of  anguish  to  his 
brain. 

She  thought  of  the  interview  in  the  old  oak 
chamber  at  Hunstanton  Hall ;  she  thought  of  the 
kisses  he  had  impressed  on  her  lips  when  she  had 
believed  that  their  newly-found  relationship  was 
to  be  cemented  by  a  tie  yet  closer  and  dearer; 
and  then  she  fancied  those  caresses  given  to  his 
wife. 

She  must  never  think  of  Philip  again.  He 
had  acted  infamously,  monstrously,  she  told  her- 
self ;  and  as  she  said  it  a  gush  of  tenderness  came 
over  her,  and  she  blessed  him  with  a  flood  of 
streaming  tears. 

Then  anger  again  held  sway.  What  right  had 
he  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  when  he  was  going  to 
marry  another  woman  ?  It  was  most  unfair,  dis- 
honourable. She  felt  degraded  when  she  thought 
of  it. 

She  sat  down  on  a  seat  under  a  maple-tree, 
which  spread  out  its  tent-like  brandies  and  luxu- 
riant foliage,  and  looked  on  the  spoils  of  summer 
tossed  about  by  the  tempest  of  the  morning.  The 
rain  had  ceased  at  midday,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  no  perceptible  damp  remained  on  the  earth. 
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which  was  strewed  with  rose-petals,  crimson,  white, 
and  pink,  and  with  the  stany  blossoms  of  the  jas- 
mine. 

^I  shall  never  be  happy  again  —  never,  no, 
never!'  and  she  half  murmured,  half  sang  the 
chorus  of  a  song  even  then  very  old : 

'  There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 
Parted  for  ever  ; 
Never  again  to  wake  ; 
Never,  no,  never.' 

O,  that  she  could  die,  and  get  rid  of  all  this  pain 
of  thought,  this  agony  of  memory,  this  shame  of 
recollection !  To  get  away  from  it  by  any  means 
would  be  a  relief  from  suffering.  Why  should 
she  live?  No  one  loved  her;  no,  not  a  soul.  Even 
her  uncle  was  quite  taken  up  with  that  woman. 
She  should  not  have  cared  for  that,  if  Phihp  had 
continued  true  to  her ;  for  he  had  loved  her  once, 
though  it  was  all  over  now.  Yes,  quite  over ;  for 
he  had  married  Martha.  She  wept  till  her  hand- 
kerchief was  moist  with  tears,  and  then  she  leant 
her  head  against  the  maple-tree.  She  started  up 
to  run  away,  for  she  heard  those  measured  foot- 
Steps  on  the  gravel  which  she  knew  could  be  per- 
formed by  no  one  but  Lord  Lemesureur.  As  she 
heard  them  she  had  a  passing  wonder  as  to  whe- 
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ther,  if  the  house  were  on  fire,  or  any  one  had 
fallen  into  the  lake,  they  would  ever  be  hurried 
into  greater  precipitation.  She  fancied  that  it 
had  been  agreed  by  Mrs.  Ashhurst  and  his  lord- 
ship that  his  offer  should  be  renewed  that  even- 
ing ;  and  as  it  would  probably  come  some  time  or 
other,  she  might  as  well  have  the  interview  over 
at  once. 

Geniveve  was  angiy,  for  she  w^as  conscious 
that  her  eyes  were  red  and  her  nose  was  swollen ; 
and  no  girl  of  seventeen  is  sufficiently  philosophi- 
cal to  like  to  exhibit  her  face  in  a  state  so  dis- 
figured. Besides  that,  on  the  present  occasion  she 
knew  his  lordship  would  have  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  tears  by  the  superior  quick- 
ness of  his  sister. 

However,  she  turned  towards  him  and  awaited 
his  approach,  trusting  to  the  gathering  gloom  of 
evening  and  the  overshadowing  branches  of  the 
maple-tree  to  conceal  the  marks  of  her  emotion. 
He  came  up  with  a  degree  of  nervousness  which 
men  feel  in  the  hunting-field  in  approaching  a 
fence  at  which  they  have  fallen  on  a  pre^dous  oc- 
casion. He  shivered,  but  attributed  this  to  the 
damp  of  the  evening.  He  was  careful  of  his 
health,   and  wished  Geniveve   would   not  be    so- 
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reckless  as  to  compel  him  to  follow  her  into  the 
fogs  of  coming  night.  Luckily,  this  chill  of  twi- 
light gave  him  a  subject  to  begin  upon. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'  No  wealthy  maiden  dost  thou  see  ; 

With  spreading  lands  and  golden  store  ; 
And  wilt  thou  pledge  thy  troth  to  me, 
Now  knowing  I  am  poor  V 

^  Dearest  Geniveve/  Lord  Lemesureur  began, 
'  why  will  you  hazard  your  precious  health  by  lin- 
gering in  the  shadows  at  so  late  an  hour?  I  as- 
sure you,  as  I  came  across  the  lawn,  this  part  of 
the  park  is  wrapped  in  mist.  You  will  take  cold, 
and  make  me  a  miserable  man.' 

'  If  I  take  cold,  I  shall  look  ugly,  and  have 
red  eyes  and  a  swollen  nose ;  that  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  myself  only.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall 
be  a  miserable  woman,  if  such  a  dreadful  circum- 
stance does  happen.  Moreover,  there  is  a  kind  of 
immorality  in  looking  as  well  as  one  can,  Addison 
says  in  the  Spectator.  Ergo,  I  am  bound,  as  a 
well-behaved  young  lady,  to  look  as  ugly  as  I  can» 
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This  is  a  duty  recognised  both  by  Catholics  and 
Quakers.' 

Lord  Somerville  was  puzzled  to  get  back  to 
the  subject  of  his  love,  and  more  shivering  down 
his  back  warned  him  that  he  might  have  a  se- 
rious illness  if  he  delayed  it. 

'  What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  one  has  to  make 
love  out  of  doors !'  he  thought.  '  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  wait  till  to-morrow.' 

But  he  did  not,  being  afraid  of  his  sister ;  con- 
sequently, he  offered  Geniveve  his  arm. 

'  Will  you  not  accompany  me  back  to  the 
house?'  said  he. 

Geniveve  thanked  him,  but  decHned  the  of- 
fered arm. 

'  I  shall  be  waimer  wrapping  my  shawl  round 
me,'  said  she. 

Lord  Lemesureur  cleared  his  throat  with  a  little 
*  hem !'  'Tis  a  question  whether  the  lover  who,  like 
Philip,  had  to  restrain  his  ardour,  or  his  lordship, 
who  had  to  whip  himself  up  to  the  effort,  were 
most  to  be  pitied.  Philip's  southern  blood  ca- 
reered madly  through  his  veins ;  Lord  Lemesur- 
eur's  circulation  was  slow.  Lord  Lemesureur  would 
never,  in  the  vagaries  of  his  earliest  youth,  have 
committed  himself  as  Philip  had  done  in  thought- 
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less  generosity  and  gratitude  to  Martha ;  but  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  not  have  quixotically  kept 
his  word.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he  would  have 
pleaded  infancy.  I  am  not  applauding  either  of 
my  heroes,  but  describing  one  who  did  exist  in 
Pliihp,  with  all  his  higli- toned  sentiments,  and 
with  the  sacrifices  they  entailed;  and  the  other, 
who  is  also  a  photograph  from  the  hfe.  Both 
now  are  dust.     To  return  to  Lord  Lemesui'eur. 

'  Geniveve,'  he  said,  ^  you  must  see  how  de- 
votedly I  love  you.  You  have  said  "  no"  once ;  do, 
I  pray  you,  recall  that  cruel  word,  and  make  me 
happy  by  the  assurance  that  you  will  accept  my 
hand.' 

And  he  tried  to  pass  his  arm  round  the  young 
lady's  waist;  but  failing  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  shawl  being  tightly  folded,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pinion  her  by  placing  it  round  her  arm. 
She  released  herself  with  more  impatience  than  he 
quite  approved ;  but  he  excused  her  bashfulness, 
as  he  liked  to  think  it,  unknowing,  fortunate 
youth,  of  the  interview  with  Phihp  at  Hunstanton. 

*  We  will  have  some  talk  on  the  subject,'  said 
Geniveve  quietly.  ^  There  wiU  be  plenty  of  time, 
if  we  walk  slowly.' 

Lord  Lemesui'eur's  teeth  began  to  chatter ;  but 
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he  thought  he  was  doing  a  duty  to  himself  and  to 
his  order,  and  grandly  determined  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  a  stuffed  nose  and  red  eyes  for  the  next 
week. 

^I  am  inclined  to  distrust  professions  of  at- 
tachment,' said  Geniveve,  '  which  may  depend  on 
adventitious  circumstances.' 

Her  sweet  silvery  voice  struck  cold  and  cruel 
on  the  ear  of  her  companion. 

'  Do  you  think,'  she  continued, '  that  you  would 
return  and  press  your  suit  so  urgently  if,  instead 
of  being  the  future  Lady  Tynedale,  with  fine 
estates  entailed  on  me,  I  were  to  sink  down  into 
a  miserable  titleless  spinster,  wdth  a  fortune  of 
five  thousand  pounds  only  f 

'  It  would  make  no  difference  whatever  in  my 
desire  to  possess  you  as  a  wife,'  said  his  lordship 
boldly. 

^  What  a  fanciful  romantic  girl  she  is  !'  he  said 
to  himself.  '  She  will  learn  sense,  however,  when 
she  is  my  wife.  She  cannot  associate  with  me 
without  advantage  to  herself.' 

Lord  Lemesureur  looked  on  Geniveve  with  the 
same  eyes  as  gardeners  a  hundred  years  since  re- 
garded their  privet-hedges,  with  a  longing  to  be 
at  them  with  a  pair   of  shears  to  clip-off  every 
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wandering  shoot  as  it  rose  above  the  dead-level 
line. 

'In  this  case,'  said  Geniveve,  'your  attach- 
ment will  be  tested.  /  am  not  the  rightful  heir 
to  my  cousin's  property.  There  is  another,  whose 
claims  are,  I  am  told,  undisputable.  On  him  will 
devolve  the  Tynedale  estates,  and  a  paltry  five 
thousand  pounds  are  all  I  can  hope  to  receive.' 

Lord  Lemesureur  ^vas  speechless  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. '  What  can  she  mean  V  was  his  first 
thought.  His  second  was  an  utter  disbelief  of  the 
statement.  It  was  just  such  a  one  as  might  be 
expected  of  a  romantic  girl,  made  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  devotion.  A  man  so  straight- 
forward and  sensible  as  Lord  Tynedale  w^ould 
never  have  educated  Geniveve  and  mtroduced  her 
as  his  heiress,  had  he  not  had  good  groimds  for 
knowing  he  was  justified  in  his  selection.  So  his 
lordship  bent  his  graceful  head  to  the  yomig  lady, 
and  assured  her  that  neither  rank  nor  w^ealth 
could  add  to  her  attractions;  that  he  loved  her 
for  herself  alone;  and  this  being  the  case,  he 
trusted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  consider 
himself  as  her  accepted  lover. 

They  had  reached  the  door  as  he  uttered  this 
sentiment  and  put  forth  the  proposition.     Geni- 
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veve,  wlio,  because  slie  had  told  the  truth,  had 
fully  expected  that  lie  Avould  receive  it  as  such, 
and  believed  that  he  did  thus  receive  it,  was  dis- 
turbed and  troubled,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  touched,  by  his  disinterestedness.  She  was 
silent,  and  Lord  Lemesureur  believed  that  he  had 
triumphed.  ' 

^  Certainly,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  I  must  have 
satisfied  her  little  fanciful  noddle  now  of  my  dis- 
interested attachment.  She  is  very  lovely,  and 
will  be  very  rich,  and  with  my  training  will  make 
a  good  little  wife.  Foolish  child,  to  try  to  impose 
on  me !  But  such  an  invention !  She  must  have 
been  studying  some  of  the  old  dramatists ;  com- 
mon everyday  life  does  not  produce  such  vagaries 
of  fortune.' 

Geniveve  retired  to  her  room  crestfallen.  Had 
she  really  pledged  herself  to  marry  this  man,  whom 
she  disliked?  She  grew  confused  in  trying  to 
remember  what  she  had  uttered.  Had  she  said 
she  would  marry  him  if  he  was  Avilling  to  unite 
himself  to  a  o;irl  without  either  rank  or  wealth  ? 
She  could  not  recollect,  and  her  poor  head  seemed 
to  be  in  a  whirl  as  she  taxed  her  memory.  Tims 
for  the  rest  of  that  miserable  evening  she  had  not 
only  the  conviction  that  the  man  on  whom  she 
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doatecl  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  but  tlie  dread  lest 
bj  some  inadvertence  of  expression  she  had  in 
some  degree  pledged  herself  to  marry  a  man  whom 
she  loathed.  '  I  never  will,  whatever  may  happen,' 
was  her  mental  reservation. 

He,  on  his  part,  was  in  exuberant  spirits  for  a 
person  so  equable.  He  gave  himself  the  airs  of 
a  person  who  had  the  right  to  insist  on  various 
little  points,  consistent  only  mth  his  position  as 
an  engaged  man.  He  took  on  himself  to  compel 
Geniveve's  going  up  to  change  her  shoes  imme- 
diately on  her  return  from  the  garden ;  stopped 
her  playing  and  singing  after  one  song,  because 
he  was  afraid  she  would  be  exhausted  from  over- 
fatigue; and  dissuaded  her  from  drinking  coffee, 
lest  she  should  not  sleep  well. 

^  Wliat  an  intolerable  mollvcoddle  !'  thought 
Geniveve. 

'  She  will  make  a  charminoj  little  wife — so 
gentle  and  obedient !'  was  the  gentleman's  idea. 
'  Romantic  little  puss !  to  think  I  should  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  a  story  as  she  trumped-up  to 
tiy  my  love  !  No  doubt  she  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
sense  of  my  disinterestedness.' 

^  Dismiss  your  maid  soon  to-night ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,'  whispered  the  brother  to  the  sister. 
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She  nodded  as  he  lit  her  bed-candle. 

When  he  entered,  she  sent  Saunders  out  at 
the  opposite  door,  who  had  been  engaged  in  brush- 
ing the  beautiful  hair  of  her  mistress. 

'  What  a  golden  shower  of  flowing  locks !'  said 
his  lordship,  looking  at  the  waving  tresses.  ^  I  have 
never  seen  Geniveve's  hair  unloosed.' 

'  Her  browny  hair  did  hang  in  crooked  curlfs, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  her  lips  the  silken  parcel  hurls.' 

'It  is  draughty,'  said  the  lady,  drawing  the 
strings  of  her  dressing-gown  a  little  tighter.  '  As 
to  Geniveve's  hair,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  abundant 
as  mine.  I  never  have  seen  any  to  equal  these,' 
she  said,  caressing  them  lovingly.  'I  suppose, 
by  your  speculating  on  Geniveve's  liair,  you  have 
obtained  a  kind  of  right  to  consider  her  as  your 
property  V 

'  Exactly  so,  my  charming  sister.  I  came  to 
report  progress.  I  found  her  under  the  large 
maple-tree,  looking  subdued,  though  she  made 
desperate  efforts  to  appear  cheerful.  I  don't  think 
she  ever  cared  for  that  painting-fellow.  Probably 
her  depression  arose  from  a  dread  lest  I  should 
not  propose  to  her  a  second  time.' 

'  Well,  did  she  accept  you  at  once  V 
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No.  She  asked  if  it  was  not  her  future  rank 
and  wealth  that  attracted  me,  and  if  I  should  still 
seek  to  marry  her  if  slie  possessed  neither.' 

*  Sweet  innocent  I'  sneered  Mrs.  Ashhurst. 

^I  said  I  loved  her  for  herself  alone.  She 
replied,  that  there  was  another  claimant  for  the 
property  after  Lord  Tvnedale's  death.  And  see- 
ing how  she  was  trying  my  constancy,  I  said  that 
my  happiness  depended  upon  winning  lier^  and  all 
else  was  only  "leather  and  prunella."  ' 

'  Very  fine  ;  but  what  is  prunella  ?' 

'  O,  'tis  a  material  of  which  reverend  men 
have  their  gowns  made.  Like  leather,  it  means 
an  adventitious  circumstance.  But  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  Pray  congi'atulate  me  on  winning 
my  Geniveve,  "my  young  and  lovely  bride,"  as 
Coleridge  calls  some  fair  creature.' 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  was  looking  very  grave,  and 
did  not  speak  immediately. 

^  What  could  she  mean  about  another  claimant 
to  the  estates  f  she  said  at  length. 

'  She  meant  nothing  at  all,  but  some  nonsen- 
sical idea  of  trying  whether  I  loved  her  for  her- 
self/ said  his  lordship. 

*  Cyril,'  cried  the  sister,  '  what  if  it  were 
true?' 

VOL.  m.  B 
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^Nonsense!  You  talk  as  much  rubbish  as 
she  (lid.  True,  indeed !  Do  you  think  Lord  Tyne- 
dale  would  have  educated  the  girl,  and  brought 
her  up  in  expectation  of  a  large  fortune,  if  it  were 
not  true  that  she  is  the  heir?' 

'  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  would ;  yet  it  would 
be  as  well  to  be  certain.' 

^  How  can  I  be  certain  V  asked  Lord  Lemes- 
ureur.  ^You  remind  me  of  my  mother,  who  desired 
me  never  to  commit  myself  by  falling  in  love  till 
I  had  inquired  into  the  amount  of  the  lady's  for- 
tune. This  would  be  difficult  enough ;  indeed, 
as  society  is  constituted,  impossible.  Fancy  going 
up  to  a  respectable  old  fellow  in  a  balh'oom,  and 
saying,  ^'  That  daughter  of  yours  is  a  pretty  girl. 
Before  I  commit  myself  to  falling  in  love  with 
her,  tell  me,  with  how  many  thousands  do  you 
mean  to  come  down?"  What  a  mercy  'twould 
be  if  girls  were  ticketed  with  prices  at  parties,  like 
goods  in  a  shop-window !  I  thought  I  had  escapied 
all  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  TynedaJe  girl,  for 
the  value  of  the  old  man's  estates  is  easily  cal- 
culated ;  and  he  has  introduced  her  everywhere 
as  the  sole  heiress  of  his  property.' 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  said  nothing;  but  she  had  a 
trick   of  distending   her   nostrils   when   she   was 
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disturbed,  and  their  delicate  form  was  enlarged 
on  the  present  occasion. 

^  You  are  not  married  to  her  yet,'  said  the 
lady ;  '  that  is  a  comfort.  It  may  be  all  her  con- 
ceited nonsense.  Wanting  to  be  loved  for  herself, 
indeed !  She  is  fool  enough  for  anything.  I  A\dll 
try  to  find  out  the  truth  from  Lord  Tynedale; 
and  if,  by  any  remote  chance,  it  should  be  true, 
I'll  get  you  off.' 

'  But  really,  Emmy — you  see,  my  dear  sister, 
I  believe  the  poor  child  is  sincerely  devoted  to 
me.  I  could  not  break  her  little  heart  by  desert- 
ing her  for  any  reason — at  least,  not  without  due 
calculation.' 

^  Never  fear,'  replied  the  sister,  looking  at 
him  with  an  affectionate  smile,  which  hid  an 
abundance  of  contempt.     '  And  now,  good-night.' 

She  arose  and  kissed  her  brother  coldly,  and 
sat  down  again  to  think,  with  the  mental  observa- 
tion, ^  What  asses  are  men  !  I  believe  folly  and 
conceit  always  go  hand  in  hand.' 

Mrs.  Ashhurst  had  reason  for  gravity.  She 
had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  being  Lady  Tyne- 
dale; but  the  title  would  not  be  worth  much 
after  his  lordship's  death  unless  the  estates  could 
be  charged  with  a  handsome  jointure.     This  might 
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easily  be  arranged  if  her  brother  were  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  property  in  right  of  his  wife,  that 
wife  being  Geniveve;  but  it  might  not  be  possible 
with  an  adverse  party  as  Lord  Tynedale's  suc- 
cessor. Who  could  this  be — if,  indeed,  any  such 
person  existed  except  in  the  romantic  imagination 
ofMissTynedale? 

^  I  wonder  if  he  be  young  and  good-looking, 
and  married  or  single  V  thought  the  lady,  stand- 
ing before  the  glass  whilst  she  twisted  the  rich 
folds  of  hair  around  her  head,  in  preparation  for 
her  night's  repose. 

She  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  her  attachment 
was  to  the  Tynedale  estates,  and  not  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  might  possess  them  ;  yet  she  would, 
not  unnaturally,  have  preferred  a  young  good-look- 
ing accompaniment  to  the  property,  by  whose 
extended  tenure  her  enjoyment  of  that  wealth 
might  have  been  prolonged. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

■'  Yes,  now  I  see  him  sitting  by  a  dim  lamp,  with  scarcely  any 
oil  in  it.  He  looks  very  pale  and  wan — eaten  up,  I  sup- 
pose, with  care,  for  I  never  heard  of  his  being  ill.' 

LUCIAN. 

Philip  wrote  to  Mrs.  Clemens : 

*  Laurel  Lodge,  Southampton. 
'  Dear  Mother, — My  house  is  ready  for  you 
and  Martha  when  you  like  to  come. — Your  affec- 
tionate son, 

'  Felipe  Rosas.' 

'  Dear,  dear !  only  think !'  cried  Mrs.  Clemens, 
all  in  a  flutter.  '  Have  he  wrote  to  you,  Martha 
my  dear?  Here  is  such  a  nice  letter  to  me.  I 
can't  go  at  once,  you  know.  I  can  stop  here  mth 
Ruth,  if  you  want  to  go  directly.  I  shall  soon  be 
-after  you,  Martha.  Such  a  pleasure  'twill  be  to 
have  you  in  a  house  of  your  own,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter! Such  a  daughter  you  have  been  to  me! 
And  Mr.  Rose  seems  quite  pleasant  and  agreeable 
like.  Poor  young  man !  I  hope  he  have  not  been 
imposed  upon   by  the   linen.     I  have   got   such 
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'an'some  table-  and  bed -linen,  wliat  poor  Betsy 
^ave  me!  I'll  write  and  tell  him — or  perhaps,' 
she  added  timidly,  finding  Martha  silent — ^per- 
haps, my  dear,  you  had  rather  Avrite  yourself,  and 
say  that  I  have  loads,  and  he  need  not  buy — ' 

'  Write  yom-self,  mother,'  observed  Martha 
shoi'tly. 

^Dear,  dear!'  soliloquised  [Mrs.  Clemens,  as 
her  daughter  abruptly  left  the  room.  '  She  •  is 
never  going  to  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Rose's  kindness 
to  her  old  mother !' 

After  a  couple  of  hom-s  spent  alone  Martha 
returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

'Mother,  if  you  don't  mind  being  left  with 
Ruth,  I  had  rather  join  my  husband  at  once,' 
she  said,  looking  rather  ashamed  of  her  impetu- 
osity. 

'  No,  my  dear ;  I  don't  mind  at  all.  Of  course 
you  would  like  to  go  and  see  your  own  home. 
I  can  stay  and  pack  up  my  goods  what  poor  Betsy 
gave  me.  Ruth  will  be  glad  when  we  can  spare 
her  to  go  and  see  her  sister.  I  think  she  means 
to  live  with  her,  as  she  will  have  plenty.  I  be- 
lieve that  hussy  Julia  Marchbanks  won't  be  sorr}- 
when  we  leave  ;  for  Ruth  heard  say  that  she  liked 
this    house   better  than  ]Mi\   Marchbanks'   own, 
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seeing  this  is  the  fellow  house  to  the  Cedar  Man- 
sion  where  her  former  missus  lives,  and  grander 
like.  And  you  will  tell  Mr.  Rose,  Martha,  how 
much  I  am  beholden  to  him  ;  and  if  I  don't  ^vrite 
to  him  myself,  'tis  acause  I'm  no  great  scholard. 
And  now,  my  dear,  can  I  help  you  to  pack  ?  and, 
Martha,  you  shall  take  those  comfortable  under- 
petticoats  of  Betsy's.  'Tis  cold  travelling,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer.' 

Martha  proceeded,  two  days  after,  by  the 
night  coach  to  Southampton,  and  there  she  was 
met  by  Philip,  whom  she  had  apprised  of  her 
advent.  She  had  said  nothing  about  her  mother ; 
and  she  saw  his  eyes  glance  round  to  the  other 
three  passengers,  and  withdraw  them  with  a  look 
of  disappointment  as  they  fell  on  strange  faces. 

Was  it  possible  that  Philip  had  anticipated 
the  coming  of  his  mother-in-law  as  a  relief  from 
the  weariness  of  his  association  with  her  daughter  ? 
It  was  so.  His  first  feeling  had  been  that  he 
would  not  give  Martha  the  comfort  of  her  mother's 
society ;  but  the  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Clemens 
had  shown  him  the  cruelty  of  this  arrangement 
with  regard  to  her,  and  then  he  contemplated  the 
thought  of  her  presence  with  a  sense  of  relief. 
His  whole  soul  revolted  from  the  woman  he  had 
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married,  and  he  thought  of  his  mother-in-law  in 
the  hght  of  a  screen  wliich  might  interpose  some- 
times between  himself  and  the  object  he  loathed 
to  look  on.  The  light  rippled  hair  and  the  not 
uncomely  face,  which  he  had  once  loved  to  paint, 
now  filled  him  with  aversion  unspeakable. 

A  porter  carried  Martha's  luggage  to  the  coach, 
into  which  Philip  handed  her,  taking  a  place  for 
himself  on  the  outside.  About  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  vehicle  stopped  at  Laurel 
Lodge ;  and  Martha,  with  her  head  aching  from 
her  unaccustomed  journey,  was  assisted  by  Phihp 
from  the  carriage  in  the  same  silence  with  which 
it  had  been  entered. 

She  staggered  up  the  little  garden,  and  was 
received  by  a  clean-looking  middle-aged  servant, 
whom  the  sound  of  the  coach  had  brought  to  the 
door.  Whilst  Philip  was  paying  the  driver  his 
fare,  an  open  door  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  pass- 
age showed  a  table  laid  for  tea  for  two  persons. 

'  You  will  like  to  take  your  bonnet  off,  ma'am. 
I  will  show  you  the  way  upstairs  to  your  room,  if 
you  please ;'  and  Ann  preceded  her  mistress  over 
the  neatly  carpeted  staircase  to  the  bedroom. 

^  Thank  you ;  I  will  rest  a  few  minutes,'  said 
poor  Martha,  glad  to  be  alone. 
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*  There  is  hot  water,  ma'am,  on  the  washing- 
stand/  said  the  servant,  closing  the  door. 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  room.  ^Probably 
a  cupboard,'  said  Martha  mentally,  looking  at  the 
one  opposite  to  that  by  which  she  had  entered.  If 
so,  it  was  locked,  for  she  could  not  open  it. 

When  she  descended,  she  found  Philip  read- 
ing a  work  on  painting.  He  looked  up,  and  asked 
if  she  would  prefer  tea  or  coffee,  intimating  that 
he  had  desired  Ann  to  provide  eggs  and  cold  meat. 
'  To-morrow,'  he  added,  '  you  will  give  your  own 
orders  to  the  servant.' 

They  sat  down  and  partook  of  their  first  social 
meal  in  silence.  Martha  felt  weary  and  apathetic; 
Philip  knew  that  the  woman  who  had  crushed  out 
the  very  life  of  his  happiness  Avas  sitting  before 
him,  and  would  be  there,  his  incubus  to  the  end 
of  his  or  her  existence. 

The  tea-things  removed,  Philip  drew  one  of 
the  candles  towards  him  and  recommenced  his 
studies.  He  tried  to  forget  that  she  was  there  in 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  an  essay  on  the 
art  of  drawing,  picked  up  for  foui*pence  at  an  old 
bookstall,  and  published  originally  by  Ostell  in 
Ave  Maria-lane,  with  a  graceful  design  by  Sto- 
thard. 
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As  he  read  on,  every  description  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  beautiful  woman — the  histre  arising  from 
the  bloom  of  health,  the  fluid  fire  glistening  in 
the  eyes,  the  harmony  of  proportion  existing  in 
every  different  part  of  her  frame — brought  to  his 
mental  vision  the  form  of  Geniveve. 

He  was  painting  a  new  poetical  picture  of 
which  she  was  the  subject.  He  had  adopted  the 
advice  of  Sir  Joshua,  to  '  paint  as  if  Raphael  were 
about  to  see  the  work.'  He  had  formed  the  idea 
when  at  the  Cedar  Mansion :  one  day  he  had  seen 
her  looking  through  the  half-open  glass  door,  be- 
tween the  pendent  and  tangled  creepers  : 

*  Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow  ; 
Through  the  sweetbrler  and  the  vine, 
And  the  twisted  eglantine.' 

She  had  looked  so  sm'passingly  beautiful  in 
that  half  shadow,  with  her  golden  hau'  floating 
over  her  shoulders,  making  a  nimbus  of  glory 
round  her  face,  a  personification  of  '  Mirth  that 
wrinkled  Care  derides,'  that  Philip  had  sketched 
her  then  and  there  in  his  pocket-book.  ^  Every 
line  and  trick'  of  her  sweet  favom'  was  so  im- 
pressed on  his  memory,  that  he  could  paint  her 
without    sittings,   and   by    the    aid    of  a    model 
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for  the  draperies  the  picture  progressed  satisfac- 
torily. 

What  thought  in  common  coukl  exist  between 
the  ill-assorted  pair?  Philip  had  made  certain 
resolutions  to  treat  his  wife  as  a  gentleman  should. 
She  was  yearning  not  for  politeness,  but  affection. 
He  read  on  without  lifting  his  head.  She  sat  list- 
lessly, wondering  if  he  would  ever  put  down  his 
book  and  speak  to  her.  At  length  she  heard  the 
clock  strike  ten,  and  rising,  lighted  her  bed-candle, 
of  which  the  maid  had  brought  two  when  the  tea- 
things  were  removed. 

She  rose  noiselessly,  not  to  disturb  the  occu- 
pation which  oppressed  her,  and  went  up  the 
stairs.  The  maid  came  up  to  ask  if  she  would  like 
a  rushlight.  A  sense  of  loneliness  made  her  assent; 
a  light  would  be  like  company  till  Philip  came  up. 
She  w^as  half  inclined  to  ask  the  maid  if  her 
master  went  to  bed  early  generally ;  but  a  sense 
of  shyness,  arising  from  reluctance  to  confess  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  his  habits,  withheld  her. 
She  undressed,  glad  to  lay  her  aching  head  on 
the  pillow,  and  fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  with 
the  noise  of  the  rumbling  of  the  coach  still  in 
her  ears.  She  awoke  shivering,  at  the  melancholy 
cry  of  the  watchman,  taking  his  usual  round  and 
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recording  the  hour — *Past  two  o'clock!'  She  sat 
up  in  her  bed,  and  hstened.  There  was  no  sound 
except  of  pattering  rain  against  the  window-panes, 
and  the  dreary  voice  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
and  announcing  to  others,  sleepless  and  unhappy 
as  herself  if  such  existed,  '  Past  two  o'clock  !' 

The  rushlight,  through  its  perforated  enclo- 
sure, threw  up  distorted  circles  on  the  wall  and 
ceiling,  which  grew  larger  as  they  were  higher. 
The  flame  seemed  suddenly  to  be  offended  by 
some  obstacle  in  its  rush  interior,  and  after  two 
or  three  angry  spits  went  out  suddenly.  The 
house,  having  been  recently  erected,  was  too  re- 
mote from  other  buildings  to  have  the  advantage 
of  lamp-light,  which  might  have  illuminated  the 
room  from  without ;  consequently  Martha  was  left 
in  darkness. 

Her  senses  became  painfully  strained  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  some  indication  of  Philip's  neigh- 
bourhood. She  lost  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
sult to  herself  in  the  dread  lest  ^anything  should 
have  happened,'  as  folks  say  when  their  terrors 
form  some  frightful  image  which  they  fear  to 
name.  Had  she  dared  to  give  her  thoughts  the 
boundaries  of  words,  she  would  have  said, 

'  He  has  gone  and  committed  suicide,  because 
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he  hates  me  so  bitterly  that  he  cannot  bear  his 
existence  if  it  is  to  be  passed  with  me.' 

She  wept  as  she  thought  of  this.  It  was  the 
month  of  August.  She  must  bear  her  anxiety  as 
well  as  she  might  for  another  hour,  when  dawn 
would  come  ;  till  then,  she  sat  up  listening  vainly.. 
There  was  not  a  sound  till  the  voice  of  the  watch- 
man was  heard  again,  a  melancholy  wail,  '  Past 
three  o'clock !' 

Soon  after  this  there  was  a  sense  of  coming 
light  in  the  horizon,  rather  than  the  light  itself. 
It  was  something  to  look  at,  however ;  and  when 
it  had  vivified  into  gray  twilight  Martha  arose, 
and  putting  on  some  of  her  clothes  proceeded 
downstairs,  to  see  if  Philip  might  possibly  have 
fallen  asleep  over  his  book.  She  persuaded  her- 
self that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  and  was 
so  much  comforted  by  the  conviction,  that  when 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  softly,  as 
if  not  to  disturb  him  hastily,  she  fully  expected  to 
see  him  in  the  spot  where  she  had  felt  him,  lean- 
ing over  the  volume  which  had  so  fully  engrossed 
him. 

The  room  was  devoid  of  living  creatures,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  mouse,  which  watched 
Martha's  approach  with  its  little  beady  eyes  glit- 
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tering  with  terror  for  an  instant,  and  then  disap- 
peared through  a  hole  in  the  wainscot.  PhiHp's 
book  was  on  the  table.  The  room,  which  had  worn 
an  air  of  comfort  with  the  candles  on  the  previous 
evening,  which  were  now  burnt  down  in  their 
sockets,  looked  forlorn  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
morning.  She  went  to  the  passage ;  his  hat  and 
gloves  were  on  the  slab.  She  retraced  her  steps 
up  the  stairs,  for  she  had  seen  another  door  near 
her  own  when  she  had  left  her  room.  Of  this  she 
tried  the  handle  softly ;  it  gave  way,  and  in  the 
dim  light  she  saw  a  bed  with  its  smooth  white 
counterpane  and  half-drawn  dimity  curtains.  The 
clothes  were  turned  down  ready  for  an  occupant, 
but  no  one  slept  there.  She  went  up  a  few  stairs 
iind  found  her  way  to  the  bedroom  of  the  servant. 
She  slept  calmly,  and  heard  not  the  slight  noise 
her  mistress  had  made  in  entering  her  bedcham- 
ber. Then,  filled  with  keener  anxiety,  Martha 
returned  to  her  own  room.  What  could  she  do  ? 
She  vibrated  between  her  wish  to  awaken  Ann 
and  tell  her  of  her  master's  absence,  and  her  dread 
of  the  shame  the  inquiry  would  give  her. 

She  returned  to  her  bed,  and  laid  her  whirHng 
brain  on  the  pillow,  too  wretched  to  sleep,  whilst 
she  heard  the  successive  hours  of  four,  five,  and 
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six   o'clock   proclaimed   bj  the   guardian   of  the 
night. 

Just  before  seven  she  fell  into  a  slumber,  and 
at  half-past  Ann  came  with  hot  water  and  the 
question, 

'  Master  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  breakfast 
at  eight  o'clock,  or  later  ?' 

*  Master'  was  up,  then,  and  well  enough  to  ask 
about  breakfast ;  and  she  had  disquieted  herself  in 
vain. 

As  she  was  going  downstairs  she  saw  Ann  in 
the  bedroom  near  her  own. 

^  I  put  on  the  sheets  for  the  lady,  ma'am.  Shall 
I  leave  them  ?  I  thought  you  might  expect  your 
mother  in  a  day  or  so.' 

Martha  said  they  had  better  be  left,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  Philip  was 
seated  at  the  table  with  the  same  book,  and  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  position,  as  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  only  change  was  that  he  had  tm'ned 
a  little  towards  the  window,  to  admit  of  the  light 
falling  on  the  pages.  On  hearing  Martha's  step 
he  rose  and  bowed  gravely,  and  then  reseated  him- 
self. 

'  Will  you  have  tea  or  coffee,  Philip  V  asked 
Martha,  steadying  her  voice  by  an  effort. 
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'  Coffee,  if  you  please.' 

Too  proud  to  show  the  anguish  that  wrung 
her  heart,  she  attended  to  his  requirements  at 
the  breakfast-tal)le  with  a  certain  dignity,  which 
seemed  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Phi- 
lip must  have  approved,  if  he  did  not  admire  this ; 
hut  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  anything  but  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  that  she  should  be  with  him 
in  the  same  room.  Like  Kant,  he  was  disposed  to 
ask  his  companion  to  sit  where  he  could  not  see 
her.  He  was  deep  in  the  author's  discussion  as  to 
whether  beauty  could  be  retained  when  violent 
passions  were  expressed;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  gentler  emotions — the  blush  of 
bashf  ulness,  the  commiseration  of  pity,  the  elation 
of  joy,  or  the  flush  of  hope. 

When  breakfast  was  concluded,  in  tlie  same 
silence  as  when  it  began,  Philip  took  from  his 
purse  five  pounds,  and  desired  Martha  to  expend 
it  as  she  pleased  in  household  expenses,  telling 
her  that  she  should  have  more  when  that  sum  was 
exhausted. 

Philip  placed  the  money  on  the  table.  He 
avoided  touching  the  hand  of  his  wife  even  by 
chance.  She  took  it  up  in  silence,  and  then  she 
discovered  where   her   husband   had   passed   the 
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night ;  for  she  heard  him  put  a  key  into  a  door  in 
the  passage,  and  enter  the  semi-detached  house 
which  made  part  of  the  building  in  whicli  iSIartha 
then  was.  He  had  taken  both  of  the  small  houses, 
and  appropriated  one  entirely  to  his  profession  and 
to  himself.  He  had  had  a  door  made  in  Martha's 
bedroom,  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  His  object 
was,  that  she  should  not  be  mortified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  servant  or  of  her  mother  by  any  appearance 
of  neglect.  No  one  need  know  that  the  strong 
door  separating  them  was  always  locked,  unless 
Martha  herself  told  the  story. 

Martha  loved  her  husband  more  madly  than 
ever.  The  farther  removed  he  seemed  to  be  from 
her  by  coldness,  the  greater  was  her  determination 
to  win  him. 

Alas,  when  did  love  wait  on  reason  ?  Martha 
might  win  his  toleration  in  time,  but  never  obtain 
the  passionate  devotion  which  she  gave,  and  for 
which  she  craved  a  return. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

*  But  all  this  will  not  restore  the  false  one  to  me.    He  doats 
on  his  new  love.'  LuciAN. 

Martha  had  gathered  from  report  that  Geni- 
veve  was  accomphshed — that  she  could  draw,  and 
sing,  and  play.  She  was  determined,  in  her  dull 
perception,  to  prove  that  she  also  had  talents  to 
exhibit.  As  she  held  the  five  pounds  in  her  hand, 
she  resolved  that  the  treasured  velvet  painting  of 
her  schooldays  should  extort  Philip's  admiration  in 
the  form  of  a  fire-screen.  It  was  a  pleasurable 
occupation  to  her  to  go  out  into  the  High-street, 
and  seek  a  cabinet-maker  worthy  of  mounting  this 
wonderful  work  of  art.  Martha  was  on  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation  till  it  should  be  completed. 
The  thought  of  her  future  triumph,  when  Philip 
should  recognise  how  beautiful  was  this  perform- 
ance, sustained  her  through  the  tedium  of  her 
lonely  life.  For  Philip  appeared  but  at  meal- 
times, and  remained  only  in  the  house  after  tea, 
when  it  was  too  dark  to  continue  his  painting. 

He  was  engrossed  by  his  occupation,  and  pro- 
bably suffered  less  than  Genivevc  or  ^lartha,  the 
two  women  who  lo^'ed  him  so  devotedly.     He  was 
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Avooing  a  deity  whom  he  hoped  to  grasp,  and  that 
she  was  a  phantom  did  not  diminish  his  eagerness 
to  obtain  her.  The  poet  has  feelingly  described 
how  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  steep  where  Fame's 
proud  temple  shines  afar ;  but  he  has  said  nothing 
of  the  divine  hope  which  raises  the  aspirant  on 
her  wings,  of  the  intense  love  of  art  which  scorns 
delight,  and  lives  laborious  days  ;  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  sight  and  conscious  power,  when  the  forms 
and  tints  of  beauty  can  be  grasped  by  the  mind, 
and  conveyed  in  deathless  perpetuity  to  the  marble 
or  the  canvas. 

The  eyes  of  Philip  felt  delight  in  whatever  he 
looked  upon  of  perfection.  His  power  of  vision, 
seizing  on  that  which  was  most  lovely  in  creation, 
and  ignoring  all  baser  objects,  was  to  him  a  per- 
petual feast ;  his  power  of  hand,  recording  the 
fleeting  charms  of  movement  and  colour,  gave  him 
constant  occupation  in  a  labour  he  loved. 

Fuseli  said  on  his  death-bed,  at  eighty-three,  that 
he  had  lived  a  happy  life,  passed  in  doing  that 
which  he  liked  best. 

When  Philip  gazed  on  an  autumn  sunset,  and 
sought  with  his  box  of  coloured  crayons  to  catch 
ere  it  faded  the  saffron  glow  of  the  sky,  the  distant 
landscape  rendered  indistinct  by  the  purple  glory 
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of  mist,  and  the  trees  in  tlic  foregronnd  trembling 
in  their  falhng  foliage  of  brown  and  gold,  all  ex- 
traneous circumstancos  seemed  to  lose  their  im- 
portance. Nor  did  he  seek  for  any  happiness 
unborrowed  from  the  contemplation  of  Natui'e. 
He  received  pleasure  from  a  thousand  objects 
which  presented  no  charm  to  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
initiated. The  solidly-massed  groups  of  trees  in 
a  neighbouring  park,  half  their  surface  quivering 
in  the  sunbeams,  half  sunk  in  shadow ;  the  sleepy 
river  that  flowed  softly  between  them,  in  which 
their  stately  trunks  and  waving  branches  were  re- 
flected,— supplied  enjoyment  to  the  needy  painter 
of  which  their  noble  owner  was  incapable  of  par- 
taking. 

When  he  came  in  from  the  market -garden 
with  his  sixpenny  purchase  of  glowing  vine-leaves, 
gorgeous  in  their  yellow  and  red,  dappled  with 
lines  of  green  lingering  near  their  leading  veins, 
and  the  rich  reddish-brown  of  their  knotted  stems, 
their  tangled  tendrils  set  with  beads  of  sap  ;  or 
with  a  bunch  of  autumn  flowers,  o-lowincr  with 
colours  intensified  by  the  sun  in  his  hottest  hours, 
— they  seemed  to  him,  as  he  grouped  them  around 
his  beautiful  Allegro,  to  be  worthy  offerings  at 
the  shrine  of  the  creature  he  considered  the  most 
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perfect  on  earth,  liis  type  of  ideal  loveliness.  So 
Geniveve  was  mixed  up  with  every  tender  and 
refined  feeling  in  Philip's  mind,  with  every  en- 
thusiastic aspiration.  She  was  the  centre  around 
which  every  thought  revolved.  She  was  assimi- 
lated with  all  his  occupations;  and  without  his 
being  conscious  of  it,  the  expectation  lingered  in 
his  heart  that  she  would  one  day  see  the  picture, 
recognise  in  it  the  portrait  of  herself,  and  learn  by 
its  elaborate  manipulation  how  he  had  lingered 
over  every  recollection  connected  with  the  crea- 
tm'e  on  whom  he  doated. 

Pliilip  had  acted  as  he  thought  he  had  been 
compelled  to  act  as  a  man  of  honour.  Not  to 
look  back  when  his  hand  was  on  the  plough  was 
not  in  human  nature — at  least  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  man  with  southern  blood  in  his  veins,  who 
had  not  yet  seen  three-and-twenty. 

If  it  were  a  sin  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  on  her  whom  by  his  own  act 
he  had  put  away  from  him  for  the  whole  tenm'^ 
of  his  life,  Philip  was  steeped  in  sin.  He  told 
himself  that  he  injured  no  one  by  a  worship 
which  ur^ed  him  onward  in  the  career  of  his 
profession.  Geniveve  was  the  personification  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  tenderness.     He  tried  to  trans- 
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late  these  charms,  and  present  them  to  the  specta- 
tor by  his  pencil  and  pigments.  Like  a  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  his  saint,  he  surrounded  her  with 
all  the  beautiful  objects  which  he  could  collect, 
made  more  beautiful  by  his  treatment  of  them. 

What  to  him  was  the  woman  who  presided  at 
his  board  ?  What  to  him  was  it  that  she  yearned 
for  one  fond  glance,  one  loving  tone  ?  She  had 
by  her  wilfulness  hung  herself  round  his  neck  as 
a  millstone,  a  heavy  clog  on  his  life.  That  he 
found  her  food  and  raiment  and  a  respectable 
home — that  he  never  allowed  a  tone  of  irritation 
to  pass  his  lips  addressed  to  her,  and  treated  her 
with  profound  politeness — was  all,  he  considered, 
that  she  had  a  right  to  require. 

She  waited,  and  hoped.  She  studied  his  tastes 
in  eating  as  far  as  she  could;  but  here  she  was 
utterly  at  fault.  The  overmastery  of  mind  in  Phi- 
lip made  him  not  only  indifferent  to,  but  uncon- 
scious of,  any  variety  in  his  food.  Pro-v^ded  he 
had  no  pangs  of  hunger  gnawing  in  his  stomach, 
whether  that  vacuum  were  filled  with  dry  bread 
or  buttered  toast,  with  mutton-broth  or  turtle- 
soup,  was  a  matter  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Having  been  brought  up  on  the  spare  diet  of  the 
convent,  a  glass  of  pure  water  was  the  only  luxury 
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he  craved.     Sometimes  in  summer  he  longed  for 
an  ice,  but  soon  forgot  the  half-formed  desire. 

Martha,  on  the  contrary,  was  somewhat  animal 
in  her  tastes.  The  rigid  economy,  born  of  high 
principle  and  avoidance  of  debt,  in  the  previous 
part  of  her  life,  had  crushed  the  disposition  ;  but 
it  had  shot  forth  into  fresh  existence  during  her 
'Ljnn  life,  especially  in  her  aunt's  illness,  when 
the  management  of  the  household  devolved  on 
her.  To  the  lower  class  of  women  forty  years 
since,  no  such  nectar  existed  as  w^as  contained  in 
a  bottle  of  good  red — i.  e.  port — wine.  Martha 
never  exceeded  one  glass  during  the  day,  which 
she  took  at  dinner-time;  but  she  drank  it  with 
exquisite  enjoyment.  Philip  used  to  look  at  her 
curiously,  as  her  thick  lips  opened  languidly  to 
imbibe  the  generous  fluid,  her  eyes  half  closing 
with  a  kind  of  sleepy  rapture  as  she  swallowed  it. 
Dim  thoughts  of  pictures  of  bacchantes  passed 
through  his  memory  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  then 
followed  in  his  feelings 

*  SomethiDg  of  a  cold  disgust,' 

The  screen  was  completed  and  brought  home. 
It  cost  more  than  Martha  had  anticipated;  but 
her  mother,  always  inclined  to  be  generous  beyond 
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her  means,  had  given  her  a  present  of  money  before 
she  left  Lynn.  '  Mothers  always  give  on  these 
occasions,'  cried  the  warm-hearted  okl  woman,  press- 
ing a  larger  sum  on  her  daughter  than  she  liked  to 
take.     She  was  glad  now  that  she  had  accepted  it. 

Though  it  had  cost  a  great  deal,  she  quite 
agreed  with  the  cabinet-maker  who  brought  home 
their  joint  work,  that  it  looked  beautiful.  It  was 
evening ;  but  Philip  had  not  come  to  the  tea- 
room, and  after  having  paid  and  dismissed  the 
man,  Martha,  looking  at  the  work  lovingly,  with 
her  head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
determined  that  the  colours  would  best  be  shown 
in  the  morning ;  and  therefore  she  threw  her 
dark  shawl  over  it,  that  Philip  might  not  obsene 
anything  unusual  in  the  room  that  night. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  at  the  breakfast- 
table  sooner  than  usual.  Her  heart  beat  quickly 
as  she  heard  Philip's  step.  He  had  been  at  work 
on  the  sky  at  the  back  of  Geniveve's  head,  a  soft 
gray  tint  setting  off  the  golden  haze  of  her  flo'v\^ng 
hair. 

The  screen  was  opposite  the  door  ;  and  its  start- 
ling contrasts  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  of- 
fended his  eyes,  so  that  he  closed  them  for  an 
instant,    and   then   seated  himself  with  his  back 
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turned  to  the  object,  which  was,  to  his  refinement 
of  vision,  positively  offensive.  He  made  no  obser- 
vation. '  He  knew  the  thing  was  neither  rich  nor 
rare ;'  but  did  not  ^  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got 
there,'  because  he  forgot  it.  He  had  no  idea  that 
Martha  had  stencilled  those  marvellous  roses  and 
ranunculi,  nor  executed  those  heavy  representa- 
tions of  one  of  the  lightest  of  bell-flowers,  the  blue 
and  white  convohoilus. 

^  Perhaps  he  is  hungry.  He  will  certainl}'  look 
at  it  again  after  breakfast,  when  he  has  finished 
his  coffee,'  thought  Martha.  '  He  must  make  some 
observation.' 

He  made  none.  He  had  forgotten  it  before  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  dry  toast,  for  his  eyes 
were  offended  by  it  no  longer.  He  laid  the  book 
he  was  reading,  Defres7ioy  on  Fainting,  on  the  table 
before  he  left  the  room.  There  was  a  mark  in 
it ;  a  piece  of  paper.  On  this  was  sketched 
an  angel's  head.  It  was  very  slight;  and  the 
initials  were  on  one  side  of  the  subject,  ^G.  T.' 
This  was  a  drawing  by  Miss  Tjaiedale,  no  doubt. 
Martha  looked  at  what  she  considered  a  scrawl, 
and  smiling  superior  at  the  thoughts  of  her  own 
lilies  and  roses,  she  was  comforted.  If  Philip  did 
not   admire   her  performance,  it  arose   from  his 
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jealousy  of  her  having  so  far  exceeded  the  work  of 
her  rival. 

She  was  discouraged,  but  uot  defeated.  She 
looked  at  her  dress  discontentedly.  It  was  four 
months  since  the  death  of  her  aunt.  When  Philip 
had  first  loved  her  she  had  been  dressed  in  a  pink 
gingham.  He  had  immortalised  that  pink  ging- 
ham in  the  picture  he  had  painted  of  her,  which 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Tynedale.  If 
Philip  saw  her  dressed  as  she  then  had  been,  he 
would  love  her  as  he  then  had  loved  her.  Martha 
had  read  a  novel  in  her  school-days,  where  a  bat- 
tered wife  of  five-and-thirty  recalled  her  truant 
husband,  by  appearing  in  a  dress  similar  to  that 
which  had  charmed  him  when  she  was  eighteen, 
and  by  singing  the  song  '  Kate  Kearney,'  which 
she  had  then  sung  to  him.  A  slow  smile  passed 
over  Martha's  face  when  she  thought  of  this.  She 
had  the  pink  gingham  dress  and  the  little  gray 
neckerchief.  She  went  up,  and  locking  her  door, 
lest  Ann  should  detect  her  little  sacrifices  to  vanity, 
she  took  out  her  pink  gown,  and  tried  to  put  it  on. 
Alas,  it  would  not  meet  round  her  waist  by  two 
and  a  half  inches !  It  was  too  tight  across  the 
bust,  and  pinched  her  in  the  arm-holes,  so  that  she 
could  not  suffer  the  pressure. 
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She  took  it  off,  and  looked  at  herself  in  dis- 
may. Had  she  become  so  very  stout,  had  she 
altered  so  much  ?  Could  that  be  the  reason  why 
Philip  had  ceased  to  love  her,  and  preferred  that 
thread-paper  of  a  girl  ?  Surely  she  was  not  too 
stout ;  and  she  thought  of  ^Ir.  Marchbanks'  wish 
to  marry  her  with  satisfaction.  He  admired  her ; 
why  should  not  Philip  ?  She  determined  to  get 
some  more  pink  gingham,  and  make  lierself  afresh 
dress,  purchasing  with  it  a  little  new  gray  silk 
neckerchief. 

This  occupation  amused  her  for  some  time  till 
the  dress  was  completed.  Then  she  discarded  her 
mourning ;  and  when  Philip  came  one  morning  to 
breakfast,  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  dressed  in  pink, 
with  the  gray  neckerchief  tied  loosely  around  her 
white  pillar-like  throat.  Phihp  saw  there  was 
something  gayer  in  colouring  than  usual  in  the 
room. 

*  How  pretty  your  dress  is !  really  charming, 
with  that  bit  of  gray,'  said  the  painter;  and  Mar- 
tha flushed  with  joy,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  plea- 
sant tears. 

'  He  remembers  me  now  as  he  loved  me  before,' 
she  thought. 

Presently  she  arose  to  fill  the  sugar-basin. 
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^  She  is  a  great  deal  stouter  than  she  was/  said 
Phihp  mentally.     ^  How  different  from  Geniveve  !* 

But  the  j)leasure  had  been  given,  and  could 
not  be  taken  away.  Martha  repeated  the  words 
for  days  after,  'really  charming!' 

'  He  will  love  me  one  day  as  much  as  ever — 
more  than  he  ever  loved  any  one  before.  I  will 
never  vex  him  by  contradiction.  His  home  shall 
always  be  pleasant,  and  I  shall  make  him  so  happy 
when  he  loves  me.' 

Martha  had  another  scheme  to  win  her  hus- 
band. She  had  heard  that  Geniveve  was  a  fine 
performer  on  the  piano,  and  sang  sweetly.  Martha 
had  no  ear ;  but  even  many  women  who  play  on 
divers  instruments  are  equally  destitute  of  that 
valuable  test  of  good  performance  ;  so  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  learn  to  play  on  the 
piano. 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  efforts  she  made  to  be 
busy  in  her  small  contrivances.  She  had  pur- 
chased Irish  cloth  and  cambric,  and  made  her 
husband  some  shirts  with  wonderfully  -  worked 
fronts.  The  very  thought  of  the  time  and  sight  she 
expended  in  the  herring-bone  stitches  and  the 
delicate  satin  stitch  might  make  the  ej^es  of  those 
conversant  with  such  laboui's  ache  from  sympathy. 
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Philip  never  noticed  them  at  all.  Probably 
he  was  unconscious  that  they  differed  in  any  way 
from  those  he  had  previously  worn.  When  he 
came  to  breakfast  Avith  one  of  these  cobweb  fronts, 
Martha  looked  at  him  and  at  her  performance  with 
touching  pride,  and  expected  that  he  would  make 
some  observation ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

Then  she  found  out  the  organist  of  the  church, 
who  was  also  a  teacher  of  music,  and  engaged  him 
to  give  her  lessons.  She  took  these  at  his  house  ; 
but  as  he  told  her  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
make  any  progress  without  constant  practice,  she 
was  constrained  to  hire  a  piano.  Philip  coming 
into  the  room  to  fetch  his  handkerchief,  which  he 
had  dropped  under  the  breakfast-table,  saw  her 
seated  at  the  instrument,  with  her  neck  craned 
forward,  and  her  chin  projected,  sadly  puzzled  to 
strike  different  notes  in  the  treble  and  left  hand, 
and  laboriously  picking  out  from  Clementi  s  Lessons 
^  The  Indian  Palanquin-bearer's  Song.' 

Philip  looked  astonished  and  withdrew,  whilst 
Martha  arose  discomfited.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected his  coming,  and  had  wished  to  have  been 
quite  perfect  before  she  performed  her  simple  airs 
in  the  presence  of  the  hearer  whom  she  strove 
so  sedulously  to  please.     But  her  intentions  were 
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frustrated  and  her  wislies  stifled  ere  their  develop- 
ment. 

When  she  was  making  tea  in  the  evening, 
Philip  came  in,  and  walking  over  to  the  piano, 
seated  himself  and  began  to  play.  His  fingers  fell 
naturally  into  the  solemn  chords  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  strike  on  the  organ  in  the  convent, 
where  he  had  led  the  choir  in  the  chapel, 

'  When,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  woke  the  song  of  praise.' 

Then  he  sang  part  of  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass, 

*  With  long-resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
In  solemn  pauses  from  the  swelling  bass.' 

The  old  scenes  of  his  boyhood  came  back  to 
liini — the  old  familiar  faces  of  the  monks,  the 
sweet  secluded  dreamy  life  of  his  youth,  and  the 
feeling  of  devoutness  which  had  hallowed  it.  His 
eyes,  upturned,  were  filled  with  tears,  born  of 
solemn  memories. 

Martha  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

^What  next  will  he  do?'  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

She  had  not  known  that  he  could  play.  \Yliere 
would  be  the  use  of  her  trying  to  learn  wdien  he 
could  produce  such  thrilling  harmonies  from  the 
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instrument,  without  any  aid  of  notes,  or  seeming 
effort  either  of  touch  or  of  memory  ? 

*If  you  wish  for  a  piano,'  he  said  quietly, 
when  he  rose  from  the  instrument,  ^  I  had  better 
buy  than  hire  it.     It  must  be  so  expensive.' 

^Twelve  shillings  a  month,'  she  faltered.  ^It 
is  not  much.' 

On  the  following  day  Philip  purchased  the 
instrument  for  a  trifling  sum ;  but  Martha's  plea- 
sure was  destroyed  by  her  husband's  proficiency. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

*  0,  tell  me,  have  I  lost  thy  heart  ? 

Cold  are  thy  words,  thy  look  austere. 
Fear  not  the  secret  to  impart ; 

No  loud  complaint  shall  meet  thine  ear. 

Unseen  by  thee,  my  tears  shall  flow, 

Whilst  sorrow  wastes  my  waning  bloom  ; 

Life  shall  not  always  strive  with  woe  ; 
And  grief  is  silent  in  the  tomb.' 

One  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  piano,  they  sat  in  the  September 
twilight,  Martha  with  her  listless  hands  on  her 
lap,  Philip  drawing  from  the  small  instrument 
chords  of  wonderful  richness  and  power.  Martha's 
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lieart  was  heavy  with  pent-up  suffering.  Any 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  workings  of  her  coun- 
tenance during  the  last  few  days  might  have 
known  how  deep  and  hopeless  was  her  pain.  But 
her  anguish  was  dumb,  like  that  of  the  miserable 
animal  nailed  to  the  table  to  be  vivisected,  who 
can  only  plead  with  entreaty  in  its  terrified  eyes  in 
mitif^ation  of  the  sentence  about  to  be  carried  out 
by  educated  butchers  for  the  gratification  of  idle 
curiosity.  May  God  deal  with  them  as  they  de- 
serve !  If  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  science 
be  so  great,  let  one  of  their  body  take  the  sacri- 
ficial place,  and  give  himself  up  wilhngly  to  be 
slowly  cut  to  pieces,  whilst  either  of  his  brethren 
lectures  learnedly  on  his  exta  spirantia  for  the 
benefit  of  science. 

Martha,  never  eloquent,  bore  her  agony  in 
silence,  till,  in  that  dim  twilight,  the  tones  of 
Philip's  voice,  so  rich  and  sweet,  and  the  resonant 
notes  he  drew  from  the  piano,  mixed  with  the 
disappointment  of  her  small  schemes  to  extort 
admiration  from  her  husband,  and  with  it  love, 
overcame  her  reticence,  and  she  leaned  her  head 
on  the  back  of  her  chair  and  wept  bitter  tears, 
which  brought  no  relief  to  her  aching  lieart. 

Philip  heard  a  smothered  sob,  and  turned  his 
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head  wonderiiigly.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
Martha's  quietness,  that  any  exhibition  of  feeling 
on  her  part  filled  him  with  astonishment. 

^Are  you  ill?'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
amounting  almost  to  tenderness. 

Martha  clutched  the  top  of  the  chair,  but 
could  only  answer  by  a  choking  sob. 

^  Pray  don't  cry  so.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
are  mdisposed  or  unhappy.  Are  you  ill  ?'  he  re- 
peated. 

^  I  wish  I  were  dead !'  was  the  reply. 

This  answer,  which  indicated  that  the  distress 
was  mental  instead  of  bodily,  silenced  Philip.  He 
looked  at  her  with  concern.  The  frame  of  the 
woman,  usually  so  self-contained,  was  convulsed 
^vith  an  agony  which,  once  yielded  to,  defied  con- 
trol. She  was  ashamed  of  her  emotion,  but  it 
overmastered  her.  She  hesitated  between  her 
desire  to  escape  from  the  room  and  hide  herself 
from  Phihp,  and  a  half  intention  of  entreating 
him  to  give  her  some  pity,  some  love. 

He  decided  her  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  sapng, 
'  Poor  thing  !  poor  Martha  !'  and  rising,  he  wiped 
her  eyes,  which  were  streaming  vai\\  tears  from 
their  downcast  lids. 

The    touch   was    electric.     She,   the   woman 
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usually  so  sullen  and  resented,  turned  suddenly, 
and  flinging  herself  at  liis  feet,  embraced  his 
knees,  wailing  out  her  entreaties  that  he  would 
love  her,  love  her  even  ever  so  little. 

He  had  seated  himself  again  in  the  chair  by 
the  piano,  and  was  made  motionless  both  by  the 
convulsive  strain  of  her  arms  round  his  knees 
and  the  face  buried  on  them.  She  was  not  elo- 
quent. Nothing  could  be  more  disjointed  than 
the  fragments  of  her  sentences,  sobbed  out  at  in- 
tervals from  her  shaken  bosom. 

^  Philip,  I  do  love  you  so  !  Forgive  ! — she  was 
forgiven — in  the  Gospel — for  she  loved  much.  I 
could  not  help  loving  you — too  much.  I  made 
you  marry  me.  I  would  give  you  back  your 
liberty  if  I  could.  I  would  die,  if  I  might  without 
sin,  that  you  might  be  free — free  to  marry  that 
girl !  O  Philip,  my  husband,  have  you  no  pity  ? 
Surely  you  are  not  hard  -  hearted !  I  have  so 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  one  kind  loving  word!" 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up  in  his 
face,  her  countenance  working  in  the  convulsion 
of  agonised  expectation. 

He  was  silent.  AVhat  could  he  answer  ?  She 
had  come  between  him  and  happiness — between 
him  and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  he  loved 
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more  than  his  own  life.  In  after  time,  every  look 
of  his  wife's  face,  every  word  poured  out  by  her 
eager  lips,  seemed  printed  indelibly  on  his  brain  ; 
and  his  reply,  cold  as  the  sentence  from  a  judg- 
ment-seat, where  human  passion  has  no  place, 
seemed  registered  in  heaven  ao;ainst  him. 

'  I  gi^'e  you  all  I  can  give — shelter,  food,  cloth- 
ing, my  name,  the  protection  of  a  husl3and.  You 
have  ruined  the  happiness  of  my  life.  I  might 
have  had  wealth;  you  compel  me  to  a  life  of 
labour.  I  might  have  had  love ;  you  have  made 
that  love  a  sin.  You  have  made  her  wretched  ; 
for  she  loves  me,  and  Avould,  but  for  my  word 
pledged  to  you,  have  now  been  my  wife.' 

Martha  moaned  and  hid  her  face. 

^  You  ask  me  for  pity.  Yes  ;  I  do  pity  you. 
I  pity  you  the  more  from  the  conviction  that  I 
can  never  give  the  love  for  which  you  crave.  Be 
satisfied.  Let  us  be  tranquil ;  'tis  all  that  is  left 
for  us.' 

'  How  can  I  be  tranquil  ?  Can  folks  keep 
quiet  when  they  are  wretched?  I  am  like  the 
poor  yomig  gentleman,  lost  in  some  wild  downs 
in  the  country  where  the  convicts  go.  The  ground 
w^as  harder  than  bricks,  and  not  a  bit  of  living 
herb  to  be  seen.     The  sun  was  shinino^,   sliinino; 
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always,  overhead.  lie  didn't  know  which  war  to 
turn,  for  'twas  all  alike.  He  couldn't  die  of 
liunger,  of  course,  for  he  had  a  bag  of  dry  bis- 
cuits in  his  pocket ;  but  his  poor  tongue  was 
baked,  and  hung  out  between  his  teeth  like  a 
dog's,  and  he  pined  for  just  a  drop  of  cold  water  ; 
but  there  was  none,  and  so  he  laid  down  on  the 
burning  soil  and  died.' 

^Well?' 

'  Well,  you  tell  me  that  I  have  all  the  comfort 
of  the  dry  biscuit,  but  I  am  never  to  have  a  drop 
of  water.  You  say,  "  You  have  food  and  clothes." 
You  think  you  do  your  duty.  You  shut  yourself 
up  all  day  from  me.  I  may  knock  at  that  door 
as  I  may  knock  at  your  heart ;  but  you  will  not 
let  me  in.  You  shall  hear  me  this  once,'  she  said, 
still  chnging  to  his  knee^,  for  Philip  impatiently 
arose.  '  When  you  were  half  dead,  I  dragged  you 
from  the  sea  at  the  risk  of  my  very  life ;  and  after, 
you  would  not  have  had  food  had  I  not  laboured 
for  it.  Did  you  find  any  stint  ?  Did  I  say,  You 
shall  not  have  this  or  that  ?  Yet  I  often  went 
to  bed  hungry  that  you  might  have  enough  food. 
Did  we  not  give  you  all,  my  mother  and  I  ?  Did 
we  not  give  you  all  our  love  ?  And  O,  Philip,  did 
you  not  love  me  in  return — then,  when  you  said 
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you  would  marry  me?  Have  you  kept  your  word  i 
Is  this  a  maniage  ?  What  am  I  to  you  but  an 
upper  servant  without  wages?  And  your  days 
are  passed  in  worshipping  another  woman.  You 
paint  her  over  and  over  again.  You  think  you 
do  your  duty  to  me  whilst  you  are  loving  her.  I 
thought  you  were  full  of  truth.  Youi'  life  is  a 
living  lie !' 

Philip  shook  with  anger. 

'  You  have  been  in  the  other  house !  How 
dare  you  intrude  on  my  privacy  ?  How  dare  you 
tamper  with  the  locks  V  he  added,  quivering  with 
passion. 

^  I  did  go  into  your  room.  I  tried  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  other  locks,  and  it  opened  the  door. 
I  saw  the  picture  of  that  girl,  so  much  too  beau- 
tiful as  you  have  made  her.  All,  you  made  me 
beautiful  once — when  you  loved  me  !  O  Philip, 
dearest  PhiHp,  don't  be  angry.  Love  me  again — 
just  a  little !  What  can  I  do  to  win  your  love 
again  V 

She  wound  her  arms  round  him  as  he  sat,  and 
sobbed  on  his  knees. 

'His  momentary  anger  had  died  out.  There 
had  been  too  much  truth  in  what  she  had  said  for 
liis  resentment  to  continue  to  blaze  up.     The  want 
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of  hpnour  and  delicacy  which  had  taken  her  to 
his  studio  made  part  of  her  birth  and  education. 
He  had  been  too  ignorant  to  know  that,  with  her 
good  quahties  of  truth  and  high  principle,  she  was 
low  bred ;  or  he  had  been  young  enough  to  disre- 
gard that  drawback  in  the  wife  of  a  man  of  refine- 
ment. 

He  sighed  heavily.  He  could  not  give  her 
his  love;  it  belonged  to  Geniveve.  His  heart 
ached  to  hear  his  wife's  pleadings,  to  see  her  de- 
spair. Had  she  been  an  ordinarily  weak-minded 
woman,  full  of  smiles  and  tears,  a  mixtm'e  of  hys- 
terical emotions,  he  might  have  suffered  less  from 
his  sympathy ;  ,but  Martha  was  ever  quiet ;  it 
was  the  hush  of  a  brooding  storm,  the  outward 
tranquillity  of  a  volcano. 

■  She  pleaded   for  love.      The   miserable  wan- 
derer on  the  Darlinff  downs  to  whom  she  com- 

o 

pared  herself  might  as  well  have  petitioned  the 
arid  waste,  on  which  the  strokes  of  a  pickaxe  would 
have  produced  no  impression,  to  yield  green  herb- 
age and  fresh  springs.  Love  grows  not  a  second 
time  on  the  same  spot ;  where  the  fire  of  passion 
has  once  devastasted,  no  second  outbm'st  of  foliage 
and  flowers  will  ever  bloom.  And  Martha  had 
never  had  a  return  of  the  ardent  love  she  had 
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lavished;  a  spurious  feeling,  born  of  gratitude 
and  proximity,  had  simulated  the  genuine  passion. 
As  he  thought  over  it,  a  conviction  of  the  truth  was 
crushing  to  Philip.  She  had  saved  liis  life  at  the 
risk  of  her  own;  she  had  continued  to  preserve 
it  by  the  labour  of  her  days  and  nights.  He  had 
lived  on  her  bounty.  She  had  purchased  him, 
body  and  mind  ;  he  was,  or  should  be,  her  slave ; 
and  he  recoiled  from  the  creature  who  had  loaded 
him  with  benefits,  and  half  hated  her  for  having 
a  right  to  his  love.  He  thought  of  Geniveve  and 
turned  from  Martha  with  loathing.  With  a  mighty 
effort  to  overcome  this  repulsion  he  stooped  over 
her  bowed  head  and  impressed  his  lips  on  her 
forehead. 

^What  you  ask  for,  Martha,  I  have  not  to 
give.  You  shall  have  all  in  my  power — tender 
thought,  watchful  observance  of  your  wishes.  It 
is  useless  to  recur  to  the  past ;  your  punishment 
must  be  to  live  unloved ;  mine,  for  my  youthful 
folly,  is  to  exist  for  ever  separated  from  the  woman 
I  doat  on.  The  picture  which  offends  you  will 
be  finished  in  a  few  days.  I  will  promise  you  not 
to  paint  Miss  Tynedale  again,  as  it  makes  you  un- 
happy ;  but  I  can  have  no  interference  with  my 
privacy — to  that  I  shall  see  myself.' 
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He  rose  as  lie  spoke,  and  lifting  ^Martha  with 
a  determined  grasp  lie  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and 
pressing  his  hat  over  his  eyes  he  rushed  out  into 
the  road,  and  thence  into  the  open  country,  in  the 
mad  effort  to  fly  from  thought. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

'  0,  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Far  gentler  sister  woman.'  Burns. 

'What's  done  we  fairly  may  compute, 
We  know  not  what's  resisted.' 

Philip  had  seemed  to  Martha  cold  and  harsh. 
It  was  well  that  she  could  not  look  into  his  seeth- 
ing: heart  and  see  how  he  revolted  from  her  ca- 
resses.  The  effort  of  his  uncontrolled  will  would 
have  been  to  fling  away  her  encircling  arms,  and 
tell  her  how  he  hated  her  embrace  ;  but  Philip 
was  by  birth  and  in  feeling  a  gentleman.  The 
woman  who  grovelled  at  his  feet  had  wrecked  the 
happiness  of  his  life  by  her  too  great  fondness  ; 
she  had  sought  madly  for  a  fountain  of  living 
w^ater,  and  found  but  the  salt  sands  of  the  mirage  : 
yet  he  could  not  tell  her  that  he  hated  her.  As  he 
sped  along  over  the  fields,  as  far  away  as  he  could 
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from  human  habitations,  it  seemed  like  the  voice 
of  a  tempting  fiend  which  asked  with  whispered 
guilefuhiess, 

'  Shoukl  you  rejoice  if  she  were  to  die  V 

Pie  struck  his  brow  with  his  clenched  fist  and 
hurried  on. 

^What  fiend  in  the  night  air  asks  me  this?' 
he  said  with  a  kind  of  terror.  ^  Can  I  wish  the 
death  of  any  creature  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
happiness  f 

'  For  the  sake  of  hers  whom  you  love^'  was 
the  reply. 

'  O  Geniveve,  my  darling,  my  innocent  child  ! 
Is  your  name  a  bait  for  this  devil's  hook  ?  Alas, 
would  that  I  had  never  left  my  sacred  home  for 
the  temptations  of  a  world  too  seductive !  O,  that 
I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  that  God 
preserved  me ! — as  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle, 
when  His  candle  shined  on  my  head,  and  when  by 
His  light  I  walked  through  darkness!' 

He  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  breathless 
and  weary.  The  soft  twilight  had  yielded  to  night, 
and  the  lights  began  to  twinkle  through  the  case- 
ments of  the  distant  houses,  giving  the  idea  of 
home  and  comfort  for  others  who  possessed  the 
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domestic  happiness  from  which  his  own  act  had 
for  ever  ahenated  him.  The  notion  of  returning 
where  his  wife  was  probably  watching  for  him  filled 
him  with  unconquerable  loathing. 

'  What  have  I  done/  he  cried,  '  to  bring  down 
this  curse  upon  me?  How  shall  I  endm-e  this 
intolerable  burden  to  the  end  of  my  life  f 

'  She  may  die/  was  the  inward  voice. 

Philip  clasped  his  head  with  his  hands  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  suggestion. 

^  She  will  die ;  she  herself  wishes  it/  insisted 
the  voice. 

'Foul  fiend!  ami  a  murderer?'  Philip  cned, 
recoiling  with  horror ;  ^  do  I  indeed  wish  for  her 
death  ?  O,  gracious  Father,  be  merciful  to  me ! 
give  me  power  to  resist  this  frightful  thought. 
Thou  knowest  how  frail  and  wavering  are  Thy 
creatures ;  give  me  strength,  for  I  am  faltering ; 
give  me  pity,  for  I  am  wretched ;  give  me  repose, 
for  I  am  wearied  of  struggle.' 

A  devout  prayer,  if  it  be  unheard  in  heaven, 
tranquillises  the  spirit  which  gives  it  utterance  on 
earth. 

Philip  felt  by  degrees  a  holy  calm  descending 
on  his  troubled  mind  in  that  twilight  hour.  The 
solemn  moon  rose  in  bright  and  unclouded  majesty 
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on  the  liorizon,  silvering  the  surface  of  myriad 
spai'khng  leaves  around  him,  and  illuminating 
into  a  lucid  shroud  the  mist  which  hung  over  the 
distant  city.  He  arose  and  walked  slowly  home- 
w^ards  through  the  nearly  deserted  thoroughfares. 
As  he  drew  near  his  own  house,  a  street  minstrel 
sang  in  a  rich  contralto  voice  a  few  simple  words, 
learned  probably  when  she  had  been  listened  to 
by  loving  relatives,  in  days  when  her  feet  had  not 
wandered  from  the  fold,  and  she  was  only  sad 
from  very  wantonness. 

*  Weep  not  that  day  is  fled, 
But  rather  sorrow- 
That  new-bom  light  will  wake  thy  weary  head 
To  grief  to-morrow. 

Mourn  not  that  night  is  come, 
For  rest  is  given  ; 
And  those  who  wander  in  its  slumb'rous  gloom 
May  dream  of  heaven.' 

Philip's  heart  was  softened  towards  Martha  by 
the  calm  which  succeeded  the  turmoil  through 
which  his  spirit  had  passed.  He  entered  the  room 
where  he  had  left  her,  that  she  might  know  that 
he  had  returned  safely;  but  she  was  not  there, 
and  he  passed  through  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  She  was  resting  her  tear-stained  cheek 
on  her  hand  as  she  sat  up  in  the  bed  listening  for 
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his  step.  Then,  with  a  munnured  blessing  on 
him,  she  laid  her  weary^  head  on  the  pillow  and 
slept. 

Martha  received  a  letter  from  her  mother  : 

'Lynn,  Monday. 

^  My  dear  Child, — I  have  heard  news  that  has 
put  me  all  in  a  flutter,  ^ii's.  Mereside  wrote  (she 
was  always  an  attentive  ladv  to  me)  to  tell  me  that 
her  husband's  uncle  was  dead — he  that  had  our 
house — and  as  it  was  vacant  now,  she  thought  I 
ought  to  know;  and  if  she  was  me,  she  would  come 
down  and  see  that  the  walls  did  not  get  knocked 
about  when  the  sale  takes  place.  Also  that  the 
carpets  are  beautiful,  and  being  that  they  fit  the 
rooms,  'twould  be  better  to  buy  them  if  I  had  the 
money  and  they  went  reasonable.  So,  my  dear, 
I  shall  travel  down  at  once  to  be  in  time  for  the 
sale.  And  don't  fret,  for  Ruth  will  go  down  and 
take  care  of  me ;  and  Ruth  thinks  she  had  rather 
live  with  us  in  future ;  for  when  you  and  ^Ir.  Rose 
come — and  why  not,  dear  child,  when  I  have 
enough  for  all? — we  can  take  a  girl  to  do  the 
hard  work ;  for  Ruth  is  not  likely  to  do  that,  see- 
ing she  has  a  hundred  a  year,  and  may  live  like  a 
lady. 
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^Mrs.  Marchbanks — Julia  Deal  that  was  — 
came  to  see  me  as  fine  as  fivepence  yesterday. 
I  must  say  I  never  liked  black  eyes,  and  hers  are 
like  sloes ;  not  that  I  mean  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Rose's,  my  dear.  Well,  she  come  to  see  when  I 
was  a  going  to  turn  out,  I  think ;  for  she  had 
heard  about  ^Ir.  Mereside  being  gone  to  heaven, 
poor  man ! 

'  She  told  me  that  the  little  girls  she  used  to 
be  governess  over  told  her  Miss  Tynedale  was  to 
be  married  directly  to  my  Lord  Lemesureur.  A 
good  thing  too. 

'  Good-bye,  my  dear  child.  Give  my  love  to 
your  husband.  It  will  be  such  a  pleasure  to 
make  the  house  comfortable  against  you  both 
come. — Your  affectionate  old  mother, 

'  Nancy  Clemexs. 

'  Mi's.  Mereside  said  her  husband  was  going  to 
Avrite  to  IVIr.  Rose  on  business.' 

Martha   placed   this   letter   in   her  husband's 
hand.     She  could  not  forbear  this  triumph. 
Dr.  Mereside  wrote  as  follows  : 

^Dear  Rose, — You  will  have  seen  by  the 
papers  the  death  of  my  poor  uncle.  He  has  left 
me  all  his  wealth,  which  is  considerable,  with  the 
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exception  of  ten  tliousand  pounds,  to  be  expended 
in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  grammar- 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  boys. 

'  There  was,  however,  some  irregularity  in  the 
signature  of  this  bequest,  and  I  might  have  dis- 
puted it  with  every  chance  of  success;  but  for 
what  end  ?  I  have  confirmed  the  donation ;  and 
the  corporation,  in  a  frenzy  of  gratitude,  wish  to 
have  my  portrait  painted  as  a  present  to  my  wife. 
Now  I  want  you,  my  good  fellow,  to  do  me  this 
kind  office.  I  brought  you  to  life,  and  I  depend 
on  you  for  procuring  for  me  as  much  immortality 
as  canvas  and  pigments  will  confer.  They  want 
a  copy  for  their  schoolroom ;  so  the  boys  will  be 
able  to  contemplate  my  melancholy  visage  at  lei- 
sure in  school-hours. 

'  You  must  come  soon,  for  certain  expectora- 
tions of  chalk  tell  me  that  I  have  not  long  to 
cumber  the  ground.  As  Mrs.  Clemens'  house  will 
be  vacant  now,  you  will  probably  like  to  reside 
there  whilst  your  work  is  in  progress.  ^Irs.  Mere- 
side,  however,  says  that  she  has  a  bachelor's  room 
quite  at  your  service. — Yours  faithfully, 

'  Harold  Mereside.' 

Lord  Tynedale   and  his  young  relative  were 
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In  London,  whither  he  had  come  on  an  appomt- 
ment  with  his  dentist.  It  had  been  a  sudden 
move,  arising  from  the  breakage  of  another  of  his 
front  teeth.  He  had  intended  to  have  left  Geni- 
veve  to  keep  house  at  the  Lodge,  with  Mrs.  Ash- 
hurst  for  a  guest;  but  the  young  lady  declared  that 
she  was  suffering  from  a  racking  toothache  herself, 
and  should  not  have  another  moment's  peace  till 
the  dentist  had  done  something  to  relieve  the  pain. 

Li  this  assertion  Geniveve  had  lied,  as  charm- 
ing creatures  do  lie  sometimes,  the  truth  beino- 
that  her  teeth  were  perfect  and  spotless ;  but  she 
loathed  the  idea  of  remaining  with  Mrs.  Ashhurst, 
exposed  to  the  attentions  of  Lord  Lemesureur. 
This  lady  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  intelli- 
gence confirmatory  of  Geniveve's  relation,  and 
agreed  with  her  brother  in  thinking  it  was  a  ro- 
mantic fiction  to  try  his  attachment. 

The  old  peer  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  a  com- 
panion to  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  reveal  the 
dilapidated  state  of  his  mouth ;  and  they  had  been 
in  the  town  house,  with  all  its  gloomy  emptiness, 
for  some  days,  during  which  time  the  fog  in- 
creased my  lord's  cough,  and  made  him  nervous 
about  himself.  His  lordship  became  restless  and 
discontented  with  his  medical  practitioner,  who, 
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finding  nothing  more  to  be  done,  recommended  a 
trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  Hkely  to  reheve  the 
patient's  breathing  and  amuse  his  mind. 

Geniveve  seconded  the  proposal,  for  she  dreaded 
returning  to  Norfolk.  A  few  days,  therefore,  suf- 
ficed to  transport  them  to  West  Cowes,  where 
they  remained  sufficiently  long  for  Geniveve  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  for  his  lordship 
to  discover  that  the  medical  man  did  not  accu- 
rately comprehend  his  complaint.  No  coquette 
ever  changed  her  lovers  more  capriciously  than 
Lord  Tynedale  dismissed  his  doctors.  A  slight 
cold  made  them  tremble  in  their  preeminence ;  a 
fit  of  indigestion  was  fatal  to  their  influence ;  a 
derangement  of  liver,  which  depressed  his  lord- 
ship's spirits,  made  him  sceptical  of  the  skill  of  his 
medical  man  at  Cowes. 

One  morning,  when  his  lordship  had  passed  a 
restless  night,  Geniveve,  reading  the  obituary  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  exclaimed ; 

^  O  uncle,  who  do  you  think  is  dead  f 

^How  should  /know,  my  dear?'  rephed  Lord 
Tynedale,  who  did  not  like  to  hear  of  death. 

'  That  stout  man  of  whom  you  used  to  speak 
at  Seadi'ift, — the  uncle  of  Dr.  Mereside.' 

^O,  that  vulgar  fellow  is   gone,  is   he?'  and 
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Lord  Tynedale  felt  relieved  from  a  feeling  of 
oppression  which  had  afflicted  him  whenever  he 
thought  of  Seadrift.  '  I  think,  Geniveve,  that  no 
one  understands  my  complaints  so  well  as  that 
young  fellow,  and  certainly  I  lost  my  cough  en- 
tirely when  I  stayed  at  Seadrift.  Sea  air  has  a 
wonderfully  tonical  effect  on  my  constitution.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  winter  there.  Probably  Mrs. 
Bolitho's  rooms  are  vacant.' 

'  I  think  it  would  be  a  capital  idea,  uncle  !  Of 
course  I  should  accompany  you  f  and  Geniveve's 
heart  beat  eagerly  at  the  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Ashhurst  would  not  follow  them  to  any  place 
where  she  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  board 
and  lodging. 

'  The  Antelope,'  said  Lord  Tynedale,  '  I  see,  is 
ready  to  sail  from  Southampton.  I  know  Captain 
Schyler,  and  he  would  doubtless  drop  us  at  Fal- 
mouth, whence  we  easily  cross  to  Seadrift.' 

^Do  you  prefer  going  by  sea,  uncle?' 

'  Yes ;  I  think  so.  The  sea  air  always  im- 
proves my  breathing  and  diminishes  my  cough. 
You  are  never  ill  at  sea,  so  it  will  not  matter  to 
you.' 

The  mode  of  proceeding  to  Seadrift  chosen 
by  Lord  Tynedale  for  his  health  was  a  desirable 

VOL.  III.  u 
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means  of  conveyance  to  Philip  and  Martha,  nvImi 
embarked  unconsciously  on  board  the  same  vessel. 
But  his  lordsliip  and  Miss  Tynedale  were  cabin, 
whilst  Philip  and  his  wife  were  steerage,  passoji- 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*  No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeral.' 

Shakespeari:. 

'  Cold,  ah,  cold  indeed 
Were  her  pale  limbs  ;  and  like  a  common  Aveed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.'  Shelle>  . 

The  Antelope  was  a  steam  vessel,  constructed 
with  every  modern  improvement  and  of  greiu 
speed.  She  was  fitted  up  with  eveiy  convenience 
that  luxury  could  devise  for  the  enjoyment  of 
her  passengers,  and  resembled  a  superb  hotel 
afloat.  It  was  her  first  voyage,  and  for  a  t"e^^• 
days  all  went  prosperously. 

Philip  and  ]Martha  simultaneously  disco veivd 
who  were  their  fellow-voj'agers,  seeing  Geniveve 
at  the  same  moment  as  she  walked  \\\)  and  dow  n 
the  deck  on  her  uncle's  arm.     She  looked  resplrn- 
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dent  in  the  bloom  of  lier  loveliness,  and  both  un- 
fortunates turned  awav  from  the  siMit,  thoucli 
from  different  emotions.  Martha  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  her  whom  Philip  loved;  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  companion,  and  could  ill  brook 
to  contemplate  the  jiaradise  from  which  he  was 
for  ever  excluded. 

Poor  Martha  watched  Philip  piteously.  Would 
he  speak  to  that  haughty  lord  and  to  the  beautiful 
uiece  ? 

Pliihp  relieved  her  mind  by  these  observations: 
'  They  are  not  likeh'  to  see  us,  luckily ;  and  we 
may  continue  unnoticed  to  the  end  of  our  voyage. 
I  wonder  whether  they  go  all  the  way  to  India  ? 
I  believe  Lord  Tynedale  has  a  fine  property  there.' 

Philip  never  anticipated  that  Seadrift  was 
their  common  destination. 

A  detachment  of  the  — th  remment  was 
going  out  in  the  Antelope,  and  the  mixture  of 
naval  and  military  officers  added  to  the  spirit 
of  the  little  society  on  board.  There  was  danc- 
ing and  singing  every  evening,  and  Philip  could 
watch  the  light  figure  of  Geniveve,  whose  feet 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  springy  planks  of 
the  deck. 

[Music  and  dancing  were  the  accomplishments 
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ill  which  she  most  excelled,  and  she  delighted  in 
their  exercise.  She  was  in  better  spirits  than 
usual,  for  she  enjoyed  her  escape  from  her  two 
tormentors,  and  had  the  natural  love  of  having 
her  accomplishments  admired.  Yet  she  never 
forgot  Philip ;  and  when  a  circle  was  formed  and 
she  was  asked  to  sing,  it  was  the  thought  of  her 
cousin  which  inspired  the  tone  of  exquisite  sadness 
with  which  she  gave  the  following  song,  written 
by  some  one  whose  feelings  seemed  to  have  been 
an  echo  of  her  own  : 

Too  Late. 

Too  late,  too  late  !     I  never  knew  till  now 
My  form  had  flung  a  shadow  o'er  thy  heart, 

Or  that  one  furrow  on  that  noble  brow 

Had  e'er  been  wrought  by  cares  where  I  had  part. 

Distinct  the  tenor  of  our  separate  fate, 

And  now  I  know  the  truth  too  late,  too  late  ! 

Yet  thus  it  must  have  been,  for  honour's  sway 
Had  ever  ruled  thee  fi-om  thy  gallant  youth. 

Thy  word  was  pledged  when  first  I  cross'd  thy  way  ; 
I  would  not  thou  hadst  forfeited  thy  truth. 

Hadst  thou  been  free,  alas,  with  heart  elate, 

How  proudly  had  I  join'd  with  thine  my  fate  ! 

Half  child,  half  woman,  with  attentive  ear 
I  stole  to  listen  when  thy  praise  was  rung  ; 

And  when  I  saw  thee  home-return'd  and  near, 

All  praise  seem'd  poor  to  what  might  have  been  sung. 

Yet  all  were  glad  thy  daring  to  relate ; 

I  heard,  I  saw  thee— was  it  then  too  late  1 
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I  bless  thee  kindly  for  those  few  words  spoken, 
They  soothed  the  silent  pangs  of  maiden  pride, 

Which  rankled  still  in  secret.     Cold  and  broken, 
My  lonely  skiff  trembles  on  Fate's  cold  tide. 

May  Heaven  on  thee  all  good  accumulate  1 — 
To  pray  for  thee  at  least  is  not  too  late. 

Other  singers  favoured   the    company.     One 
lady  began 

'  Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses.' 

Men's  voices,  rich  and  mellow,  joined  in  chorus. 
At  length  all  were  wearied,  and  dropped  off  one 
by  one  to  theii'  cabins,  to 

*  Dream  o'er  those  joys  in  their  slumbers.' 

At  half- past  ten  the  most  inveterate  pleasure- 
seeker  had  retired,  and  all  was  quiet  on  deck. 

The  slumbers  of  Geniveve  were  not,  however, 
as  agreeable  as  her  waking  hours  had  been.  She 
strove  in  her  troubled  sleep  with  the  feeling  that 
some  one  was  pressing  down  on  her  nose  and 
mouth  to  suffocate  her.  She  struggled  to  an  up- 
right position  in  her  cot,  and  felt  that  the  cabin 
was  full  of  smoke.  Her  first  thought  was  of  her 
uncle,  who  occupied  the  next  cabin ;  and  she 
opened  the  door  of  hers,  and  then  tried  that  of 
his,  which  was  fortunately  unfastened. 

'  Uncle,'    she   cried   hurriedly,  ^  something    is 
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wrong !  Come  with  me  on  deck,  or  we  shall  be 
stifled.  I  daresay  'tis  of  no  consequence,  uncle/ 
she  added,  with  white  lips ;  ^  but  do  let  us  get 
into  the  fresh  air  !' 

Lord  Tynedale  slept,  when  on  board,  in  thin 
flannel  trousers  and  dressing-gown,  with  lamb's- 
wool  socks.  He  did  not  wait  for  his  slippers,  but 
was  following  GeniveA^e  hurriedly  up  the  ladder, 
when  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  whole 
ship,  and  the  cry  of  ^Fire  !  fire  !  fire  !'  was  echoed 
from  lip  to  lip. 

Captain  Schyler — who  had  been  watching  the 
weather,  for  it  blew  heavily  right  ahead,  and  the 
working  of  the  engines — had  gone  below,  when 
that  fearful  cry,  the  expression  of  some  one  pas- 
senger's terror,  found  an  answeiing  echo  in  every 
tongue. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  gave  the  order — the 
alarm-bell  was  rung ;  and  the  captain  and  officers 
instantly  rushed  to  then*  posts  on  deck,  always  ready 
to  live  or  die  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties. 

With  as  little  confusion  as  possible  they  got 
the  pumps  to  work ;  but  the  smoke  and  heat  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  to  drive  the  men  from  the 
hatchway  ;  and  ere  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  from 
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tlic  first  suspicion  of  danger,  a  body  of  flames  burst 
forth  and  shot  up  through  the  deck. 

Like  a  wikl  animal  maddened  by  its  pain,  the 
vessel  was  urged  by  her  engines  through  the 
A>'ater.  A  fierce  gale  swept  her  from  head  to 
stern.  Her  timbers  were  new  and  dry  and  freshly 
painted.  The  flames  rushed,  consequently,  from 
the  forehatch  to  the  stern  with  magical  rapidity. 
The  cries  of  the  women,  the  hoarse  voices  of  the 
men  asking  for  and  receiving  orders,  the  bellowing 
of  the  miserable  animals  roasted  alive  in  their 
pens,  the  smashing  of  the  glass  as  it  crackled  and 
fell  in  the  flames — made  a  confusion  of  sounds 
amidst  which  it  was  difficult  to  exercise  either 
j>rudence  or  forethought. 

(3aptain  Schyler  and  the  officers  did  what  they 
coidd  to  get  the  ship  round,  and  this  they  partially 
effected;  but  she  continued  her  course  with  un- 
abated speed,  for  the  fierce  flames  had  driven  the 
iiien  from  the  engine-room  before  the  engines 
coidd  be  stopped.  Some  of  the  crew  and  the  pas- 
sengers made  frantic  attempts  to  launch  the  boats, 
lnit  with  a  desperation  which  defeated  their  efforts. 
One  of  the  boats  was  got  into  the  water  with 
i<b<»ut  twenty-five  persons  in  her;  but  the  moment 
>]u'  touched  the  surface  she  was  swamped,  with 
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her  clinging,  struggling,  shrieking  mass  of  li\ang 
creatures;  and  the  men  on  deck  turned  their 
heads  from  the  fearful  sight. 

The  pinnace  was  next  lowered,  full  of  people  ; 
but  by  an  unhappy  fatality  the  after-tackle  alone 
could  be  unhooked,  and  the  sea  sweeping  into  her, 
washed  out  all  her  miserable  freight.  The  second 
cutter  was  being  lowered,  when,  by  miserable  mis- 
management, the  fore-tackle  was  let  go,  the  boat 
hung  perpendicularly,  and  her  living  burden  was 
tilted  into  the  foaming  waters.  Then  came  the 
fearful  choking  struggle  with  death,  the  hurried 
prayer  to  God,  thoughts  of  home,  and  wild  efforts 
for  life,  all  at  the  same  moment. 

Other  boats  were  so  fitted  to  the  deck,  that 
it  was  found  in  the  terror  and  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment impossible  to  move  them.  Two  of  them 
were  enveloped  in  flames  whilst  the  seamen  were 
striving  to  disengage  them,  and  the  unhappy  men 
were  struck  down  by  the  flames  whilst  at  their 
work. 

As  the  passengers  grew  more  desperate,  the 
efforts  to  obtain  a  chance  of  escape  were  pitiable, 
and  some  seemed  to  have  tried  to  construct  a  raft 
of  settles  tied  together,  two  of  these  lashed  benches 
having  drifted  to  the  shore.  » 
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Conspicuous  by  his  height,  his  bald  head  and 
white  hair,  stood  Lord  Tynedale  with  Geniveve  on 
his  arm.  Both  were  silent,  both  deadly  pale. 
Philip,  followed  by  Martha,  came  to  the  ship's 
side  where  they  stood.  In  that  moment  of  horror 
Geniveve  recognised  her  lover  and  his  wife.  With 
the  conviction  that  they  were  each  death-doomed, 
the  ties  of  earth,  and  earthly  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments, had  lost  their  magnitude  in  the  eyes 
of  Geniveve.  A  frightful  death  would  destroy 
them  all  in  a  few  moments.  What  mattered  it 
that  she  was  for  ever  separated  from  him  whom 
she  held  dearest  in  life,  when  that  life  would  have 
but  an  instant's  duration  ? 

The  young  man  spoke. 

'  Let  my  wife  be  near  you.  They  are  getting 
the  hfeboat  out,'  said  he ;  *  I  will  see  if  we  can 
get  into  it.'     • 

As  he  said  this,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him 
with  his  hair  blazing.  Philip  twisted  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  it  and  extinguished  the  flames; 
but  the  sufferer  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
circumstance. 

'  Philip  went  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  where  the 
boat  was  lowered.  The  danger  was  increased  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  ship. 
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^  Martha,  jump !  Over  ^^^th  yoii !  'Tis  your  only 
cliance !' 

She  hesitated ;  but  pushed  forward  by  PhiHp, 
she  fell,  and  was  safely  caught  in  the  arms  of  a 
sailor. 

''Now,  Geniveve/  said  Philip. 

'  My  uncle  first/  said  the  girl. 

^No;  you  first.'  And  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  dropped  her  over  the  shij/s  side,  where 
the  men  received  her  also.  '' 

Philip  returned  to  Lord  Tynedale,  who  had 
remained  where  he  had  first  taken  his  position. 
As  Philip  advanced  towards  him,  he  saw  Captain 
Schyler  pouring  water  on  the  burning  planks  be- 
neath his  feet. 

'  'Tis  of  no  use,'  he  said ;  and  these  were  the 
last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter.  Philip  begged 
him  to  come  to  the  boat.  '  There  was  yet  room,' 
he  said ;  but  the  brave  officer  shook  his  head  and 
motioned  him  away. 

When  the  young  Spaniard  and  Lord  Tynedale 
came  to  the  ship's  side,  the  lifeboat  had  already 
the  full  number  they  could  safely  carr}',  and  they 
were  pushing  off  from  the  vessel. 

'  Can  you  swim,  my  lord '?  Jiunp !  'tis  your 
only  chance  ;  they  can't  refuse  to  take  us  in.' 
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Tlie  scorching  heat  gave  force  to  PhiHp's  in- 
junction ;  drowning  could  be  no  Avorse  than  burn- 
ing. His  lordship  dropped '  from  a  rope  hanging 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  by  the  cries  and  entreaties 
of  Geniveve  he  was  di'agged  into  the  boat,  where 
Philip  ultimately  was  also  received. 

^  No  more,  no  more !  we  are  overladen  already !' 
cried  the  men,  as  the  boat  drifted  clear  of  the 
doomed  vessel,  which  still  rushed  madly  forwards, 
a  plaything  for  the  sport  of  the  three  elements; 
and  above  the  roaring  crack  of  Avind  and  wave 
and  fire,  rang  the  shrieks  of  the  helpless  sufferers 
left  on  board  the  burning  bark. 

Those  escaped  from  the  vessel  seemed  destined 
only  for  a  death  of  more  prolonged  torture,  and  to 
be  saved  from  one  peril  only  to  endure  another 
scarcely  less  terrible. 

They  had  no  sail,  no  water,  no  provisions ; 
those  who  had  any  covering  were  but  half  clothed ; 
the  oars  were  locked  up ;  the  waves  were  raging 
fearfully  around  them,  and  as  their  swelling  crests 
rolled  towards  the  boat,  they  were  lighted  to  a 
red  glow  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  ship,  which 
spread  a  lurid  glare  for  miles  around.  Frequently 
they  saw  near  them  pieces  of  wreck,  covered  with 
their  perishing  companions.   Their  faces,  distorted 
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with  terror,  were  illuminated  into  terrible  relief 
by  the  bright  red  glow  of  the  fire.  Philip  thought 
of  Michael  Angelo's  pictui-e  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  horrors  of  which  faded  before  the  reahty 
of  the  present  scene. 

Geniveve,  who  had  been  seated  by  her  uncle, 
dropped  on  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
breast.  He  passed  his  arms  round  her,  and  leant 
his  chin  on  her  golden  head.  '  We  shall  die  toge- 
ther, Geniveve,'  he  whispered. 

'Yes,  uncle,  all  together.'  She  thought  of 
Philip,  and  saw  no  hope  for  any  of  them. 

The  oars  were  now  got  out  with  difficulty,  and 
the  boat  kept  head  to  wind.  A  sea  struck  and 
drenched  them  ;  but  the  boat  rose  buoyantly  over 
the  waves,  and  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  escape. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  engines  having  fallen 
through  the  wood-work,  the  ship  broached  to,  and 
burnt  fiercely,  broadside  to  the  wind.  Her  main- 
mast went  first,  then  her  foremast ;  after  a  short 
interval  her  miz en-mast.  By  the  light  of  that 
terrible  scene  they  perceived  a  ship  pass  between 
them  and  the  burning  steamer  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant.  They  hailed  her  with  the  energy 
of  despair.  She  heard,  answered,  altered  her 
course,  and  then  bore  away.     The  lifeboat's  crew 
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now  saw  another  boat  which  had  also  escaped 
from  the  burning  vessel,  and  they  mutually 
shouted  for  the  aid  which  neither  could  give. 
Suddenly  the  hailing  from  the  other  boat  ceased ; 
she  had  disappeared  under  the  crimson  waters. 

The  funnels  of  the  burning  ship  were  now 
redhot.  As  the  boat  crossed  her  stern  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  her  magazine  exploded, 
discharging  a  considerable  number  of  rockets; 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  her  funnels  went  over 
her  sides,  and  she  sank  beneath  the  waves.  The 
red  lurid  light  which  for  the  last  five  hours  had 
illumined  the  sky  and  the  dreary  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  had  afforded  strong  grounds  of  hope 
for  the  attraction  of  succour,  was  succeeded  by 
profound  darkness. 

Drenched  by  the  seas  which  broke  over  the 
boat,  wet,  and  half  dead  with  terror,  Geniveve 
drew  closer  to  her  uncle.  The  sudden  gloom,  the 
cries  of  those  clinging  to  the  floating  pieces  of 
wreck,  tossed  they  knew  not  whither  in  the  black- 
ness which  covered  them  like  a  pall,  filled  her 
with  unspeakable  horror. 

•     Martha,  who  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  she 
had  reached  the  boat,  now  stretched  out  her  hand 

fearfully,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
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^Philip?' 

^  I  am  here/  lie  replied  quietly,  ^A•itll  the  tran- 
quillity of  despair. 

Nothing  could  be  done  by  the  men  till  da}'- 
light;  for  land  might  be  visible,  and  in  the  impene- 
trable o;loom  which  shrouded  them  thev  mi^jlit 
be  rowing  away  from  their  only  chance  of  safety. 
Morning  dawned  at  length,  a  pale  line  of  straw- 
coloured  radiance,  just  visible  at  the  edge  of  the 
tumblins:  billows.  How  different  from  the  red 
i2:low  which  had  scorched  their  eveballs  on  the 
preceding  night ! 

Daybreak  showed  a  ghastly  crew.  Drenched 
with  the  spray,  parched  witli  thirst,  each  man 
looked  ten  years  older  than  he  had  appeared  to  l)e 
on  the  previous  evening.  Lord  Tynedale  seemed 
stupefied  by  the  surrounding  horrors.  He  even 
forgot  the  certainty  of  his  taking  cold,  exposed  in 
only  a  flannel  dressing-gown  to  the  rigour  of  night 
at  the  end  of  September.  Yet  he  was  the  best 
clothed  of  the  party.  Martha  had  covered  herself 
with  a  blanket  which  she  had  snatched  from  her 
cot  when  the  sulphurous  exhalations  which  filled 
the  cabin  had  driven  her  on  deck,  where  she  found 
Philip,  who  had  lain  down  there,  and  was  coming 
to  seek  her  when  they  met. 
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The  first  Impulse  of  the  boat's  crew  was  to 
look  around  in  the  new-born  light,  in  the  hope  of 
distinguishing  some  sail  or  distant  promontory. 
The  one  might  bring  succour ;  the  other,  by  en- 
lightening them  as  to  their  locality,  might  tend  to 
their  ultimate  safety. 

The  sea  was  covered  with  blackened  fragments 
of  floating  wreck.  Sometimes  a  hmnan  cry  arose 
from  those  drifting  sepulchres,  sometimes  a  helj)- 
less  hand  and  arm  were  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  seething  waters,  as  if  imploring  aid. 

Sometimes  larger  portions  of  the  broken  Avreck 
rising  to  the  surface  loomed  on  the  horizon,  and 
drifted  again  out  of  sight,  inspiring  fallacious  hope 
by  their  lilvcness  to  a  distant  vessel. 

Thus  passed  the  melancholy  day,  and  night 
descended  upon  the  weary  crew — night,  whose 
gloom  is  so  often  peopled  by  images  of  terror  to 
those  shielded  by  the  safety  and  comfort  of  home. 
How  terrible,  then,  was  its  coming  to  the  fear- 
stricken  women  and  the  anxious  men,  momentarily 
aroused  by  the  wash  of  the  cold  dark  waters  over 
the  side  of  the  laden  boat,  if  they  sank  for  an  in- 
stant into  slumber ! 

Even  to  the  prosperous,  hope  languishes  in  the 
absence  of  light.     It  was  almost  extinguished  in 
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the  survivors  of  the  Antelope.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  everything  to  be  dreaded  and  endured ; 
yet  occasionally  the  men  and  the  passengers  slum- 
bered. 

When  the  second  day  broke,  Philip  saw  that 
Martha  had  contrived  to  drag  herself  nearer  to 
him,  perhaps  from  a  natural  terror  which  made 
her  cling  to  the  only  person  on  whom  she  had  a 
claim  for  protection ;  but  the  crowded  state  of  the 
boat  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  position  close 
to  him. 

The  glimmer  of  Geniveve's  head,  veiled  by 
golden  curls,  which  floated  over  her  uncle's  knees, 
could  just  be  distinguished  in  the  new-born  light. 
Many  intervened  between  her  and  Philip,  and  he 
feared  she  would  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  seamen,  who  were  losing  their  sense  of  dis- 
cipline. A  moment  after,  being  pressed  upon,  she 
lifted  her  beautiful  face  with  a  look  of  such  terror 
and  perplexity,  that  Philip's  eyes  were  filled  witli 
pitying  tears.     He  could  not  aid  her. 

Night  came  at  length,  and  to  the  unemployed 
its  arrival  seemed  tardy.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  light  on  the  horizon,  their  hungiy  eyes 
wandered  over  the  waste  of  waters  in  the  forlorn 
expectation   of  seeing   in   some   distant   vessel  a 
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chance  of  rescue.  It  was  so  terrible  to  be  lying 
helpless  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  without  food 
or  water,  with  the  certainty  that  no  exertion  could 
enable  them  to  escape  from  the  gnawing  voracity 
of  hunger  and  the  dry  torture  of  thirst. 

The  third  day  seemed  to  the  unhappy  freight 
of  the  boat  unusually  tardy  in  coming,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  natural  impatience  felt  by  every  one 
for  dawn.      Its  advent  was  guessed  rather  tlian 
known  for  certain  by  the  whitening   of  a  thick 
vapour  which  enveloped  them  like  a  shroud.     A 
dense  fog  spread  its  impenetrable    shadow    over 
and  around  the  unhappy  crew.     Geniveve  put  up 
her  hand  on  awaking  to  feel  for  her  uncle's  face. 
The  air  seemed  solid  and  suffocating  to  the  throat 
and  lungs.     She  tm'ned  to  look  for  Philip;  but 
though  she  perceived  some  dark  bodies  near  her, 
only  an  arm  or  a  face  was  visible  occasionally. 
No  likeness  of  any  one  was  recognisable.     The 
rowers  lay  down  their  oars  ;  no  movement  could 
be  attempted.     They  might  pull  on  to  a  rock  or  a 
sandbank,  and  be  lost  before  the  new  danger  could 
be  perceived.     The  clamour  of  oaths,  murmurs, 
and  groans  were  alike  subdued.     Geniveve  would 
have  preferred  this  isolation,  had  she  not  known 
that  it  must  be  disastrous  to  their  ultimate  safety. 

YOL.  III.  X 
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She  and  her  uncle  were  curtained,  as  it  were,  by 
white  clouds  from  all  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

^  If  it  would  but  come  on  to  blow !'  the  men 
said  in  their  muffled  tones.  But  there  was  not  a 
breath  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the  level  ocean. 

Luckily  for  the  crew,  the  moisture  of  the  fog 
cloud  which  enveloped  them  seemed  to  diminish 
the  parching  sensation  of  thirst,  and  this  remission 
from  suffering  w^as  probably  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  exertion.  They  could  sleep,  and  dream 
of  home,  and  luscious  fare,  and  foaming  tankards, 
and  start  up  to  feel  the  clammy  fog  incasing  their 
shuddering  frames,  and  the  consciousness  that 
famine  and  drought  awaited  them,  with  no  present 
prospect  of  escape  from  their  power. 

To  Martha  this  semi-seclusion  produced  by 
the  foo[  became  full  of  terror.  There  were  mut- 
terings  amongst  the  crew  to  each  other,  and  the 
men  were  unconscious  of  her  proximity,  or  careless 
as  to  what  she  might  gather  from  their  conversa- 
tion. It  began  from  the  washing  of  one  wave 
larger  than  the  rest,  wdiich  drenched  the  helpless 
voyagers. 

She  heard  not  the  links  of  the  conversation, 
only  disjointed  fragments.  One  of  the  speakers 
was,  she  believed,  a  man  for  whom  she  felt  an  un- 
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usual  terror  and  loathing,  from  the  heavy  cruel 
look  in  his  face. 

^  Much  more,  and  we  shall  be  swamped,'  said 
he. 

'  Overloaded,'  was  the  reply. 
Something  followed  which  she  lost ;  then, 
^  Come  to  blow,  throw  the  women  overboard.' 
Martha's   heart    sank.      Miss   Tynedale   was 
shielded  by  her  uncle's  sheltering  arms.     Would 
Philip  defend  her  ?     He  must,  for  very  manhood's 
sake. 

The  white  shroud  became  thicker  and  darker 
as  twilight  came  on,  and  overhung  every  object. 
Its  coldness  was  like  that  of  a  wet  cloth.  They 
were  cramped,  and  their  feet  almost  devoid  of 
feeling.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  any,  even  the 
shghtest,  space  for  the  movement  of  their  limbs 
could  be  obtained.  The  boat  lay  motionless  on 
the  gray  bosom  of  the  deep.  Towards  morning, 
the  rocking  of  their  small  bark  proved  that  the 
wind  had  risen,  and  was  crisping  the  shuddering 
ocean.  Any  change  seemed  fraught  mth  hope, 
and  Philip  looked  up  to  the  dim  skies,  and  saw 
here  and  there  the  glimmering  of  the  pale  stars 
with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  Those  eternal 
lights  seemed  to  speak  of  the  stability  of  heaven 
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as  opposed  to  the  pains  and  uncertainties  and  pre- 
cariousness  of  life. 

But  exalted  hope  sank  into  renewed  depres- 
sion when  again  the  day  da^vned,  and  showed  no 
friendly  sail  on  the  wide-spreading  horizon. 

In  the  boat  two  passions  dominated  over  the 
cravings  of  animal  appetite.  Philip  forgot  his 
parched  lips  and  clinging  tongue  in  the  pain  of 
contemplating  the  sufferings  of  Geniveve.  Mar- 
tha thought  nothing  of  hunger  and  cold  in  the 
depression  of  heart,  the  suffocating  agony  with 
which  she  watched  the  eyes  of  Philip  as  they 
turned  on  Geniveve  with  the  tenderest  pity.  In 
those  dreadful  hours  nature  and  passion  reas- 
serted their  sway.  Philip  looked  on  the  shrinking 
figure  of  the  unhappy  girl,  drenched  with  spray, 
shivering  in  the  arms  of  the  old  man,  wdio  strove 
vainly  to  shield  her  from  the  cold;  and  Philip 
longed  to  ask  Martha  for  the  blanket  wath  which, 
previous  to  coming  on  deck,  she  had  enveloped 
herself.  Martha  knew^  what  passed  in  his  mind 
as  certainly  as  if  he  had  expressed  it  in  words. 

Philip  told  himself  that  Geniveve,  more  ten- 
derly nurtured,  required  it  more  than  Martha 
could.  He  did  not  speak  of  it,  however,  and  a 
moment  after  a  man  cried,     ^  If  we  had  but  a  sail, 
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the  wind  might  aid  us.'  And  Martha  stripped 
herself  of  the  blanket  in  silence,  and  gave  it  to  the 
sailor. 

The  dead  calm  of  the  preceding  day  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  storms.  There  were  not  oars 
sufficient  to  propel  the  boat,  and  they  seemed, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  blanket,  to  make  but 
little  way.  The  waves  were  becoming  so  rough, 
that  continual  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
frail  bark  from  being  swamped.  Moreover,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  boat  was  too  hea- 
Tilj  freighted.  The  men  became  more  morose  as 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  mostly  those  of  thirst, 
grew  more  intense.  Exhaustion  and  terror  ren- 
dered Geniveve  nearly  insensible,  as  she  sank 
through  the  knees  of  her  uncle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  where  she  lay  partially  covered  with 
water.  Movement  was,  however,  fraught  with 
hope ;  anything  was  better  than  that  fearful  calm. 
The  idea  of  reaching  land,  of  the  delight  of  drink- 
ing draughts  of  clear  fresh  water,  and  of  the  al- 
leviation of  the  gnamng  pangs  of  hunger,  made 
life  in  the  future  seem  such  a  state  of  bliss  as  it 
had  never  hitherto  presented  to  that  famished 
crew.  They  gazed  eagerly  out  on  the  distance  of 
twilight  mists  rolled  back  into  gigantic  folds  of 
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gray  vapour,  and  distinguished  a  large  dark  mass 
of  rock.  Philip  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  Gull 
Kock,  and  the  harbour  of  Seadrift ;  but  his  asser- 
tion, spoken  with  the  slight  accent  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  foreigner,  gained  no  credence.  They 
pulled  towards  it,  however,  for  a  rock  generally 
means  accompanying  land;  and  they  now  disco- 
vered lines  of  white  breakers  at  some  distance. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  shock  to 
the  boat.  It  was  passed  as  soon  as  felt,  but  one 
of  the  seamen  said  that  she  had  struck  on  a  rock 
and  rebounded.  The  men  bent  to  their  oars  with 
redoubled  energy,  but  thek'  strength  was  well- 
nigh  spent.  One  fell  back,  exhausted  and  help- 
less; and  Philip,  though  an  indifferent  oarsman, 
stepped  over  the  half -lifeless  body  to  take  his 
place.  Martha  felt  the  water  rising  steadily  around 
her. 

'  Micah  Dias  was  right !'  she  exclaimed.  '  O, 
mother,  mother,  how  w  earily  you  will  watch  for 
me !' 

She  looked  with  terror  at  the  two  men  she 
had  heard  talking  in  the  concealment  of  the  fog ; 
their  heads  were  together  whispering.  Then  her 
eyes  sought  those  of  her  husband.  His  back  was 
towards  her,  the  muscles  of  his  naked  shoulders 
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moving  with  his  grasp  of  the  oars.  Where  was 
his  shirt  ?  She  turned,  and  saw  that  it  was  thrown 
over  the  person  of  her  rival.  PhiHp  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  seclusion  of  the  mist  to  strip 
himself,  and  enfold  the  unconscious  form  of  the 
woman  he  doated  on.  His  dark  curls  flying  in 
the  wind  were  whitened  with  the  spume  of  the 
spray.  He  bent  to  his  oar,  and  seemed  unmindful 
of  aught  but  his  occupation. 

The  rising  water  and  the  necessity  of  finding 
the  leak  precipitated  the  resolutions  which  since 
the  boat  had  struck  the  rock  had  been  growing 
in  strength  in  the  minds  of  the  crew.  The  men 
were  rendered  frantic  by  the  overthrow  of  then- 
hopes.  They  had  toiled  and  suffered  to  reach  the 
land,  and  now,  almost  within  sight  of  safety,  they 
were  to  be  engulfed.  Why  should  they  all  be 
lost  ?  Wliy  should  Nan  and  Poll  and  their  little 
ones  come  to  want,  when  they  might  return  to 
their  homes  and  see  them  again  but  for  these 
useless  women  ?  This  was  whispered  by  one  sailor 
to  his  companion. 

'  The  leak  is  where  that  little  one  is  lying,'  he 
continued,  '  and  she  is  half  dead  already.' 

Geniveve  heard  something  of  this,  and  raising 
herself  from  her  recumbent  position  with  a  shudder 
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of  terror,  she  regained  her  grasp  of  her  uncle's 
knees. 

*  Uncle  I'  she  said  in  a  whisper  to  the  half- 
stupefied  old  man — ^  uncle,  tlie  boat  is  getting 
full  of  water !' 

Simple  words,  but  announcing  doom  so  fearful ! 

^Nonsense,  my  dear;  nonsense!  Wliat  can 
have  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head  V 

^  Because  I  was  nearly  suffocated  down  there. 
The  water  flowed  over  me ;  and  O,  uncle,  'tis  so 
terrible  when  it  stops  one's  breath,  and  so  cold ! 
And — '  here  she  whispered — '  they  are  going  to 
throw  the  women  overboard.' 

And  she  clung  to  him,  shuddering  with  chill 
and  horror. 

The  men  whispered  to  each  other,  '  She  is 
overladen.'  The  water  was  rising  in  the  boat, 
and  as  every  wave  neared  her  it  became  a  doubt 
whether  she  would  rise  to  it  or  be  submerged. 

'  Mates,'  whispered  hoarsely  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  command  to  the  two  seamen  nearest 
him,  '  necessity  has  no  law.  The  two  women  must 
go  overboard.  They  are  of  no  use,  and  they  are 
in  the  way  of  baling-out  the  boat.' 

'  Trj'  one  first,'  suggested  one  of  the  men,  ^  and 
see  if  she's  lightened  enough.' 
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'  Right/  said  the  first  speaker.  ^  The  little  one 
is  half  dead  already. — Come,  my  dear,'  he  whis- 
pered, addressing  Geniveve  as  in  a  caressing  tone, 
*  I  won't  hurt  you  more  than  I  can  help.' 

The  girl,  feeling  the  rude  arms  grasping  her 
waist,  clung  closer  to  her  uncle.  The  old  man 
flung  his  feeble  arms  around  her;  but  their 
strength  was  but  as  weakness,  and  Geniveve  felt 
herself  dragged  away  from  her  hold  on  him. 

'  Bale  out  the  water !'  cried  one. 

'  Stretch  to  your  oars !'  exclaimed  another. 

^ Fling  the  women  overboard!'  muttered  the 
thu-d. 

'  Gentlemen,'  cried  the  old  peer  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice,  overhearing  the  threat,  '  save  the  wo- 
men, and  I'll  give  you  five  thousand  pounds  wheu 
we  get  on  shore  !' 

'  Poor  old  fool !'  cried  one  of  the  men.  '  What 
good  will  your  money  do  us  when  we  are  in 
Da\'y's  locker?  The  women  must  go — the  boat 
is  fiUing  fast.' 

'  This  one  is  the  weakest,'  said  the  most  savage 
of  the  men,  lashed  into  barbarity  by  terror  and 
despair. 

And  he  dragged  Geniveve  from  her  grasp  of 
her  uncle's  knees. 
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'  Philip !'  cried  the  girl  in  a  voice  of  piercing 
agony,  ^  save  me !  save  me !' 

'  Rose  !  help  !  help !'  cried  Lord  Tynedale. 

^  I  must  have  one  or  the  other/  said  the  man, 
tightening  his  grasp  on  the  girl. 

'  O,  not  that  one !'  cried  Philip,  starting  up 
and  flinging  down  his  oar,  understanding  now  for 
the  first  time  their  intention. 

^The  other,  then.  She  is  the  heaviest,  but 
the  little  one  seemed  half  dead  already,'  added  the 
sailor  apologetically.  Thus  saying,  he  advanced 
towards  Martha  to  seize  her. 

'  Keep  off !'  she  exclaimed,  rising. 

SliQ  stood  up  like  a  discrowned  Gybele  fresh 
from  ocean ;  her  hair  floating  wildly  in  the  wind ; 
her  countenance  terrible  in  its  majestic  agony; 
her  clinging  dress  giving  her  full  figure  the  a]> 
pearance  of  a  statue  clearly  defined  against  the 
twilight  sky.  She  cast  one  look  of  reproach  on 
Philip,  another  of  horror  on  the  moving  gulf  of 
billows  beside  her.  There  was  a  moment  of  na- 
tural hesitating  reluctance;  and  then,  with  her 
clasped  hands  above  her  head,  her  eyes  raised  to 
the  dark  heavens,  and  an  agonised  look  of  dumb 
appeal  on  her  voiceless  lips,  she  flung  herself  into 
the  seething  waters. 
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Then  came  a  pause  of  dismay  even  amongst 
those  who  had  compelled  the  sacrifice.  She  sank, 
but  rising  to  the  surface,  she  stretched  her  clutch- 
ing fingers,  as  if  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  boat. 
Phili|)  saw  her  eyes  still  open  under  the  water, 
looking  at  him  reproachfully. 

The  boat  was  sinking. 

*The  other  must  go.  That  poor  girl  we 
dro'wned  gave  us  her  blanket,'  muttered  the  one 
who  had  taken  the  command,  pointing  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  to  the  shrinking  figure  of  Geni- 
veve. 

^  Stand  off,  devils !'  cried  her  lover ;  and  clasp- 
ing the  girl  in  his  arms,  '  We'll  die  together,'  he 
said,  and  sprang  into  the  water. 

They  sank,  but  came  to  the  surface. 

^  Don't  clutch  me,  darling !  Drop  your  arms, 
and  I  will  save  you.' 

He  twisted  one  of  his  hands  in  her  long  hair, 
striking  out  with  his  other  arm,  and  made  for  the 
Gull  Eock,  which  loomed,  dark  and  threatening, 
in  the  i]jloom  of  comino-  ni^-ht. 

The  boat,  relieved  of  the  weight  of  three  per- 
sons, rose  lightly  on  the  waves.  It  was  growing 
dark,  but  hope  now  made  light  in  the  gloomy  sky 
and  leaden  waste  of  sea.    Every  fresh  stroke  lifted 
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them  farther  away  from  the  black  gulf  which 
lurked  beneath  the  waters  —  that  refuse  pit  of 
mortality  which  is  called  death.  Life  was  in 
sight,  represented  by  the  Seadrift  beach  —  life, 
with  its  passionate  pulsation,  its  responsive  sym- 
pathy and  carnal  dehghts.  Each  physical  sense 
seemed  to  intensify  in  Aagour  as  doubt  broadened 
into  assurance.  Some  of  them  had  died  in  heart 
long  since,  and  these  semi-corpses  re^dved  in  the 
light  of  hope  as  the  waxen  flesh  of  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter glowed  into  vitahty  before  the  sunshine  of  the 
Saviour's  face.  Their  limbs  recovered  theii'  mus- 
cular power ;  their  hearts  beat  high,  relieved  from 
the  degrading  numbness  of  terror.  Once  more 
they  were  gallant  Imman-souled  men;  theii'  dis- 
tress and  fatigue,  the  mental  anguish  which  had 
changed  their  natures  to  a  lower  type,  all  was 
forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  peace  of  thanksgiv- 
ing which  culminated  in  the  one  word,  '  Saved !' 

That  evening  Lord  Tpiedale  was  conveyed  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  hotel,  where  ^Irs.  Bo- 
litho,  all  tears  for  past  peril  and  smiles  for  liis 
lordship's  escape  from  them,  prodigalised  her  care 
and  womanly  tenderness  to  restore  the  unhappy 
peer  to  health  and  comfort.  He  was  the  only  pas- 
senger landed,  and  in  the  trouble  of  his  mind  and 
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the  confusion  of  his  thoughts  he  was  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  his  niece,  excepting  that  she 
was  gone,  lost,  drowTied. 

Dr.  Mereside,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
minister  to  the  peer's  infirmities,  and  had  directed 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  administered,  left 
him  to  tiy  to  gather  from  the  sailors  some  account 
of  a  catastrophe  so  appalling. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  exerted  every  effort 
to  swim  \vith  his  nearly  unconscious  burden  to 
the  rock.  Her  helplessness,  approaching  in- 
sensibility, made  the  task  less  difficult.  Philip 
swam  well  as  a  mle;  but  his  strength  had  been 
lessened  by  the  events  of  the  past  sixty-two  hours, 
and  the  dying  eyes  of  his  wife  seemed  to  look  at 
him  from  the  surface  of  every  wave.  The  pang 
of  that  thought  was  driven  out  by  another — the 
agony  of  believing  that  Geniveve  would  be  life- 
less before  he  reached  the  rock.  He  tried  to  re- 
member how  he  had  climbed  it  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  at  what  side  he  should  find  it  easiest 
to  drag  his  burden  on  to  the  boulder. 

■  His  eyes  looked  up  almost  hopelessly  to  the 
gray  sky  darkening  momentarily  into  night;  all 
was  gloom — sea  and  firmament.   Then  the  breakers 
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round  the  rock — how  could  he  face  these?    Would 
not  his  fragile  burden  he  dashed  to  pieces,  a  slen- 
der sapling,  by  their  violence  against  the  pointed 
fragments  of  stone  ?    His  limbs  seemed  to  be  losing 
their  power  of  movement ;  the  thought  came  con- 
stantly to  his  mind  that  he  might  as  well  aban- 
don all  efforts,  and  clasping  Geniveve  in  his  aiTns, 
sink  into  the  depths  of  ocean  without  a  farther 
struggle.     Yet  whilst  this  idea  possessed  him,  he 
still  fought  his  way  through  the  opposing  billows. 
Now  he  w^as  near  the   friendly  rock;  he  placed 
one  hand  on  a  projecting  point,  and  dragged  him- 
self  and  his  companion  upon  its  nearest  crag.     He 
was  too  breathless  to  do  more  at  present ;  though 
Geniveve  lay  like  a  corpse  in  his  arms,  he  did  not 
believe  her  to  be  dead.     He  uttered  an  ejaculation 
of  thanksgiving  to  his  patron  saint  for  this  mercy,, 
and  drew  her  up  as  far  as  he  could  above  the 
dashing  of  the  waves.     Higher  up  the  rock  di- 
vided in  the  centre,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
mitre ;  if  he  could  raise  her  to  that  eminence,  she 
would  be  more  sheltered  both  from  the  wind  and 
the  water,  which,  rebounding   against   the   rock, 
seemed  to  shake  it  to  its  foundations  and  covered 
them  both  with  spray.     As  his  breathing  became 
less  difficult  from  the  freer  circulation  of  blood  in 
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his  over-gorged  lungs,  lie  climbed  the  steep,  drag- 
ging Genive\'e  with  him.  Then  he  parted  the 
matted  hair  from  her  still  beautiful  face,  and 
called  her  by  the  tenderest  tones  of  endearment. 
Her  uncle  had  a  pet  name  for  her,  taken  from 
half  of  her  own,  and  used  playfully  to  call  her 
Veva,  changing  the  last  vowel  of  her  name  from 
e  to  a.  Philip,  with  his  lips  close  to  her  ear, 
shouted  ^  Veva !'  and  there  was  a  little  quiver  in 
her  eyelids,  though  they  were  not  unclosed. 

Before  long  she  stirred,  and  recovered  to  a 
sensation  of  intense  cold.  Philip  held  her  tightly 
clasped  to  his  breast.  He  would  gladly  have 
poured  his  life-blood  forth  to  have  restored  any 
warmth  in  that  shivering  frame.  She  spoke  at 
length. 

^  O,  how  cold  !'  she  murmured  with  chattering 
teeth.  '  Philip,  my  love,  I've  had  such  a  dreadful 
dream ;  I  thought  you  had  married,  and  we  were 
shipwrecked.  O,  Philip,  take  me  home;  the 
night  is  dark,  and  it  is  so  cold.' 

^I  will  keep  you  warm,  as  warm  as  I  can,  my 
poor  child !'  and  Philip  wept  in  utter  helplessness 
to  remedy  her  sufferings. 

'  Are  you  crying  ?  Your  tears  feel  warm  on 
my   face — so   warm;  but  I  cannot  bear  you  to 
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weep,  my  own  love.  I  have  so  longed  to  speak 
to  you  again ;  I  cannot  tell  where  we  are,  but  you 
love  me  still  ?  It  was  not  true  about  your  having 
married?  Hold  me  fast,  Philip;  the  noise  the 
waves  make  is  so  fearful.' 

Philip,  seated  on  the  rock,  took  Geniveve  on 
his  knees  and  held  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
her  feet  in  his  hand;  with  her  arms  round  his 
neck  she  abandoned  herself  to  his  cares  for  lier 
comfort,  and  occasionally  kissed  the  cheek  which 
was  nearest  to  her. 

His  mind  was  filled  with  unutterable  anguish, 
for  though  it  was  nearly  dark,  he  could  see  that 
the  tide  had  risen  even  since  they  had  reached 
their  resting-place,  and  in  another  half  hour  it 
would  probably  flow  over  it. 

His  silence  and  tears  at  length  gave  Geniveve 
an  idea  of  the  truth. 

^We  are  quite  safe  here,  Philip,'  she  said 
doubtfully — '  the  water  will  not  come  up  here,  will 

itr 

'  I  hope  not,  my  darling.' 
'  Philij:),  where  is  my  uncle  f 
'  Safe  on  shore,  I  trust,'  said  the  young  man. 
'  Then  he  will  send  some  one  to  fetch  us  off,' 
Geniveve  pronounced  decidedly. 
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Philip  did  not  answer ;  he  had  spoken  hope- 
fully as  to  her  uncle's  safety  to  comfort  her,  bat 
in  his  heart  he  thought  it  problematical  whether 
the  boat  could  ever  reach  the  shore. 

*  Philip  !'  cried  the  girl,  nestling  closer,  ^  the 
water  is  rising ;  cannot  we  climb  higher  V 

^  No,  my  poor  darling ;  'tis  impossible  for  me 
to  di'ag  you  up.     We  will  die  together  !' 

^  O,  'tis  so  hard  to  die,  and  the  waves  suffocate 
so !     O,  Philip,  can  you  do  nothing  for  me  V 

He  lifted  her  head  and  kissed  her  lips  silently; 
she  knew  that  he  had  lost  hope  then. 

'  Hark,  there  is  a  shout !'  cried  Philip,  and  he 
shouted  in  return. 

Two  heads  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
one  that  of  a  man,  the  other  that  of  a  horse. 

'  I've  found  you,  thank  Heaven !  Rose,  give 
her  to  me ;  Sultan  will  take  us  back  safely.  The 
cowards  would  not  try  the  boat  again ;  I  "will  come 
back  for  you.' 

Phihp  kissed  his  darling  once  more,  a  hurried 
kiss  of  love  and  eternal  farewell,  and  Hfting  her 
down  carefully,  Dr.  Mereside  took  her  before  him 
and  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the  beach. 
Philip  watched  them  anxiously  as  far  as  he  could 
see;   observed  that  they   surmounted  safely  the 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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first  line  of  rollers ;  and  kneeling  on  the  rugged 
rock,  lie  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  safety  and 
future  happiness.  Then  he  cowered  down  shiver- 
ing ;  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  over. 

He  cared  not  whether  the  rising  tide  should 
sweep  him  from  his  resting-place.  He  had  been 
shipwrecked  once  before  on  this  cruel  coast,  and 
she  had  saved  him ;  she,  whose  dying  eyes,  look- 
ing reproach,  would  haunt  him  so  long  as  thought 
and  memory  remained  for  his  torment.  All  his 
own  cruel  indifference — indifference  which  was 
cruelty  to  a  heart  so  sullenly  passionate  as  hers — 
every  word  by  which  she  had  appealed  to  his 
pity,  and  craved  for  his  love  on  that  twilight 
evening  in  their  home,  now  thundered  at  the  door 
of  his  conscience  and  stunned  him  by  their  impor- 
tunity. 

^Martha,  Martha,  have  pity!  pity  me  now!* 
he  cried. 

To  his  excited  imagination,  half  crazed  as  he 
was  by  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion, 
Martha's  eyes,  with  their  immovable  reproach, 
looked  at  him  from  the  waters  at  his  feet,  and  her 
last  words  to  the  men,  '  Stand  off !'  rang  in  his 
ears  above  the  tumult  of  the  sounding  billows. 

The  idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  ^  Shall  I 
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tiy  to  swim  to  the  sliore?  But  feeble  and  be- 
numbed, he  knew  he  could  not  contend  against 
the  force  of  the  waves ;  besides,  a  strange  fascina- 
tion held  him  to  the  rock.  How  could  he  leave 
her,  tossed  about  as  she  was  on  the  wild  waves  ? 
Surely  he  should  be  with  her,  with  his  wife. 
With  all  his  remorseful  feelings  he  shuddered 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  her  being  near  him, 
whilst  with  distended  eyelids  he  watched  whether 
the  body  would  be  borne  to  his  feet. 

^  I  shall  see  her,'  he  said,  '  if  the  darkness  be 
deepest.' 

The  distance  was  too  great  to  hear  any  cheer 
from  the  shore  should  Mereside  have  landed  there 
with  his  precious  burden.  Would  he  return  I 
Philip  could  not  care.  The  excess  of  suffering  and 
anxiety  had  made  him  indifferent  to  life. 

Dr.  Mereside's  safe  arrival  with  Geniveve  on 
the  beach  at  Seadrift  had  given  rise  to  a  cheer 
that  could  not  be  heard  over  the  rollincr  billows  to 

o 

carry  comfort  to  the  rock  of  Philip's  refuge.  The 
boat  in  which  the  survivors  of  the  Antelope  had 
reached  the  shore  was  pulled  up  on  the  beach, 
too  much  dilapidated  for  farther  use,  having  lost  a 
plank  when  they  ran  her  on  to  the  shingles.  It 
was  from  one  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  that  Dr. 
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Mereside  learnt  the  peril  of  Philip  and  of  Miss 
Tynedale,  and  the  possibility  of  their  rescue.  He 
knew  that  they  could  not  long  remain  on  the  rock 
with  a  rising  tide ;  and  after  a  brief  entreaty  to 
some  fishermen  to  go  out  in  their  boats  to  the 
rock,  which  they  utterly  declined  to  do,  he  put 
Sultan's  head  to  the  rollers,  and  swam  out  to  the 
rescue  of  Geniveve. 

He  was  much  excited  on  his  return,  as  he  de- 
livered her  half  insensible  to  some  of  the  crowd 
of  women  on  the  beach.  By  the  light  of  the  lan- 
terns which  studded  the  shore  they  saw  that  his 
face  was  flushed.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
drew  from  his  finger  a  ring  which  had  been  his 
mother's,  which  he  had  not  done  on  the  first  oc- 
casion, desiring  one  of  the  men  to  take  them  to  his 
wife,  should  he  perish  in  his  next  attempt.  The 
fishermen  urged  him  not  to  venture  again.  The 
horse  was  spent,  and  his  own  strength  much  ex- 
hausted. ^Besides,  he  will  be  dead  before  you 
reach  him,'  they  reiterated. 

^  More  reason  that  I  should  hasten.  I  promised 
that  I  would  go  back  for  him,'  he  added  huniedly. 
Then  the  rider  lifted  his  face  to  heaven;  ' Efiis 
entium  miserere  mei  P  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

The  gallant  horse  obeyed  the  spur,  and  bound- 
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ing  into  the  waves,  began  to  swim.  But  he  had 
not  surmounted  the  second  hue  of  breakers  before 
Dr.  Mereside  fell  forward  on  his  neck.  The  ani- 
mal turned,  missing  the  ui'ging  heel  and  guiding 
hand,  and  swam  to  the  shore,  dragging  his  rider 
back,  his  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup.  Blood  was 
flowing  from  the  doctor's  mouth,  his  nose,  and 
ears.  Dr.  Mereside  had  finished  a  life  of  courage 
and  energy  by  a  death  of  a  glorious  self-sacrifice 
— the  gorged  lungs  had  given  way.  The  waves 
which  bore  him  onwards  to  the  shore  were  tinged 
with  red;  and  ere  he  was  carried  up  and  placed 
on  the  shingle  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*  Till  life  is  o'er, 
Endless  the  sorrow  of  the  broken-hearted, 
Waiting  with  lingering  hope  for  the  departed. 
Who  come  no  more.' 

No  amount  of  temptation  in  the  form  of  money 
would  induce  the  fishermen  to  go  out  to  sea  that 
night,  superstitious  terror  having  paralysed  them ; 
but  in  the  first  gray  dawn  of  light,  Geniveve,  who 
had  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  in  restless  misery 
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induced  the  crew  of  a  boat  to  put  off  to  the  Gull 
Rock  to  bring  back  her  lov6r.  Worn  out  and 
feverish  from  exposure  to  cold,  she  crawled  from 
her  bed  to  the  window,  which  overlooked  the  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  to  see  the  boat  speed  on  its  wa}> 
and  to  watch  for  its  return.  Her  eyes  were  heavy 
with  weeping  for  the  death  of  the  man  whose  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  humanity  had  occasioned 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Had  he  been  living,  she 
told  herself,  she  should  have  had  a  friend  only 
second  to  herself  in  eagerness  for  Philip's  rescue. 
Her  uncle  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  to  be  able  to  afford 
either  advice  or  comfort.  ^Irs.  BoHtho  had  not 
ventured  to  tell  him  the  fate  of  his  medical  attend- 
ant; and  he  was,  when  not  in  a  sleepy  stupor^ 
intensely  injured  that  Dr.  Mereside  was  not  in  the 
room. 

Geniveve  watched  the  distant  rock ;  and  fancy 
suggested  that  she  could  see  her  lover  clinging  to 
it.  How  she  longed  for  wings  to  cleave  the  air, 
that  she  might  be  again  by  his  side !  The  glorious 
sun  burst  forth  from  his  canopy  of  clouds,  and 
made  the  sea  a  sheet  of  wavering  silver.  One 
dark  spot  was  visible  in  its  light,  and  it  neared  the 
Gull  Rock.     Mrs.  Bolitho  had  brought  a  spyglass 
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for  Geniveve ;  and  the  girl,  who  had  looked  through 
it  till  her  eyes  watered  and  became  dim,  now  laid  it 
down,  for  the  boat  was  lost  to  sight  behind  the  rock. 

^When  I  look  again,'  she  said  to  herself, 
*  there  will  be  one  more  in  the  boat.' 

With  thoughtful  love  she  had  sent  blankets 
and  brandy  to  restore  warmth  to  his  shivering  and 
exhausted  frame. 

Now  she  placed  the  glass  again  to  her  eye. 
The  boat  was  returning;  but  her  heart  turned 
chill,  for  she  saw  only  the  number  of  the  crew 
who  had  left  the  shore  to  do  her  bidding.  In 
a  moment  she  was  reassured.  Of  course  he  could 
not  be  seen — ^he  was  lying  down  in  the  boat, 
covered  over  with  blankets,  no  doubt.  They  would 
bring  him  to  the  hotel.  She  had  ordered  a  warm 
bed  to  be  prepared  for  him.  They  would  soon  be 
here.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  entreated  Mrs.  Bo- 
litho  to  go  to  the  beach  and  see  that  Mr.  Rose 
was  brought  safely  to  the  hotel. 

'  Don't  let  them  delay  or  worry  him  with  ques- 
tions ;  he  must  be  weak  and  weary.  He  saved 
my  life,  you  know,'  she  continued  hurriedly.  ^  I 
wish  every  attention  to  be  paid  to  him.  I  think 
I  can  dress  and  go  myself,'  she  said ;  but  rising 
suddenly  to  go  to  the  dressing-table,  she  fell  for- 
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ward  from  weakness.  ^  Ah,  I  cannot  go  myself. 
You'  go.  I  will  put  on  my  clothes  if  you  send 
your  maid,  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  him  so  soon 
as  he  comes.* 

She  tried  to  dress  herself,  but  was  compelled  to 
desist.  Her  heart  beat  so  fast  and  hard,  that  she 
believed  she  heard  the  pulsations. 

'  O,  how  long  she  is  !'  Geniveve  cried  impa- 
tiently. ^Ah,  she  is  here!  Where  is  he?'  she 
exclaimed,  as  Mrs.  Bolitho  opened  the  door. 

All  colour  had  faded  from  the  face  of  the 
comely  landlady.    She  was  silent. 

*  Tell  me  !  tell  me  directly  !  where  V 

'  Poor  dear  young  man !'  said  Mrs.  Bolitho,  ^  he 
was  not  on  the  rock.  He  must  have  been  washed 
off  in  the  night.  The  tide  was  higher  than  usual 
— the  wind  so  cold !  and  whilst  I  was  warm  in  bed 
he  fell  benumbed  into  the  water,  no  doubt — no 
power  of  holding  on  in  his  poor  hands ;'  and  she 
wept  plenteously.  ^  'Twas  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
miss,  or  it  would  not  have  happened ;  so  you  must 
not  give  way.'  She  might  have  continued  her 
strain  of  consolation  longer,  but  she  spoke  to 
unheeding  ears.     Geniveve  was  senseless. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

'  To-morrow  comes,  but  brings  to  me 

No  balm,  delay,  or  grief  relieving. 
And  am  I  ever  doom'd  to  see, 

Sweet  Hope !  thy  promises  deceiving  ? 
Yet,  false  and  cruel  as  thou  art, 

Thy  dear  delusions  I  must  cherish ; 
I  cannot,  must  not  with  thee  part, 

Since  I  with  thee,  alas,  must  perish !' 

So  soon  as  Mrs.  Clemens  and  Euth  reached 
the  Beach  House,  they  began  to  put  it  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  Martha  and  her  husband. 
The  painting-room  was  deprived  of  its  carpet  for 
Phihp's  convenience ;  and  the  rooms,  all  the  bet- 
ter appointed  for  the  wealth  expended  on  them  by 
their  late  occupant,  were  arranged  just  as  her  mo- 
ther thought  Martha  would  like  them  to  be. 

She  had  heard  from  Martha  that  they  had 
taken  their  passage  in  the  Antelope  to  Falmouth, 
and  was  disturbed  by  no  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Though 
small  vessels  were  wrecked  sometimes,  as  her  hus- 
band's had  been,  yet  the  Antelope  was  so  large 
and  new  and  handsome  and  the  gentlemen  that 
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managed  her  so  clever,  that  there  could  be  no  fear, 
she  was  sure.  When  a  small  portion  of  the  crew 
of  the  unfortunate  bark  came  to  shore,  the  news  of 
her  destruction  by  fire  seemed  incredible.  It  was 
told  to  the  unhappy  mother ;  but  the  particulars 
were  mercifully  withheld,  and  she  beHeved  that  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter  had  perished  in  the  sink- 
ing vessel.  Even  this  kindly-meant  delusion  was 
dispelled  when  the  seamen  gave  themselves  up  to 
stand  their  trial  for  the  murder  of  Martha  Rose, 
and  were  acquitted,  as  subsequently  were  the  crew 
of  the  William  Brown  for  similar  acts. 

It  seemed  that  the  unhappy  mother  could  no 
longer  bear  the  consciousness  of  her  misery,  and 
Nature  sent  the  consolation  in  its  own  peculiar 
manner.  Her  mind  went  back  to  the  past,  and 
she  believed  that  Martha  was  gone  out  as  on 
that  night  of  storms,  when  she  had  waited  and 
watched  for  her  coming,  and  had  been  consoled 
by  the  embrace  given  and  received  from  her  child 
on  the  broken  embankment.  TVHiilst  she  was  list- 
ening in  expectation  of  her  step  or  her  voice,  she 
had  a  vague  conviction  that  she  had  seen  her,  and 
that  she  was  safe.  In  this  confusion  of  her  mind 
she  was  not  unhappy,  for  hope  ever  attended  her 
mental  wanderings. 
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Martha  was  returning  to  lier  with  her  husband, 
— such  a  fine  young  gentleman,  with  plenty  of 
money,  she  told  those  who  would  listen  to  her. 
No  cause  to  be  beholden  to  her,  though  she  was 
well-to-do  now,  thanks  to  her  good  kind  sister, 
who  was  in  heaven,  no  doubt.  Mr.  Kose  was  such 
a  favourite  with  great  lords — they  gave  him 
such  heaps  of  money  for  his  pictures.  Would 
they  not  stay  a  bit?  Martha  would  be  in  pre- 
sently. She  was  too  venturesome  in  going  out  in 
bad  weather;  that  was  her  only  fault.  But  she 
would  soon  be  back.  '  But  she  stays  so  long !' 
she  w^ould  say,  her  poor  old  face  working  not  to 
weep. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  she'll  soon  be  back,'  Ruth  would 
reply;  and  then  she  would  bring  the  cat  which 
they  had  nursed  to  health,  and  put  her  on  her 
mistress's  lap  to  divert  her  attention.  Sometimes 
Ruth  told  her  that  Martha  was  gone  to  ^Irs. 
Bolitho's,  and  had  desired  that  her  mother  would 
not  sit  up  for  her ;  then  the  old  woman  consented 
obediently  to  be  put  to  bed.  Thus  passed  her 
innocent  life  at  length  into  a  painless  death,  the 
delusion  of  hope  still  sustaining  her  over  a  blank 
certainty. 

Never  more  was  Philip  heard  of  at  Seadrift. 
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Himself  a  seadrift,  he  had  been  tossed  idly  by  the 
waves  upon  that  shore,  and  seemed  now  to  ha^e 
been  as  idly  withdrawn  by  their  resistless  sway. 
A  poor  child  of  circumstance,  with  feeble  efforts 
towards  independent  action,  which  resulted  only 
in  the  suffering  of  useless  contentions  with  fate, 
he  had  formed  too  high  a  standard  for  frail 
humanity  to  attain,  and  had  sunk  in  despair 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  pain  he  had  in- 
flicted. 

Geniveve  recovered  from  her  swoon  to  woo 
fresh  hope.  Some  vessels  had  been  said  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  offing  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Antelope,  and  it  was  possible  that  whilst  they 
remained,  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  any  of  the 
sufferers  still  clinging  to  the  wreck,  Pliihp  might 
have  been  seen  and  saved  by  them,  or  he  might, 
when  rested,  have  swum  out  to  one  of  the  barks 
in  the  first  light  of  morning.  Others  argued 
that  he  could  not  have  battled  against  the  rising 
tide  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced  by  his  exertions  in  saving  Miss 
Tynedale,  and  must  have  been  swept  off  ere 
midnight. 

When  Lord  Tynedale  recovered  fi*om  the  severe 
shock  he  had  received  mentally — for,  strangely 
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enough,  his  constitution  had  in  no  way  suffered 
from  exposure  and  privation,  neither  was  his  cough 
a  whit  more  troublesome  than  before — ^lie  united 
with  Geniveve  in  making  every  effort  to  obtain 
intelUgence  with  regard  to  the  young  painter,, 
knowing  how  important  to  Geniveve's  succession 
to  the  property  was  the  estabhshment  of  the  fact 
of  his  existence  or  of  his  death. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
with  whom  PhiKp  had  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  having  removed  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  lovers,  his  lordship  was  eager  that  they 
should  be  reunited,  thus  blending  the  claims  of 
each  to  the  barony  and  estates.  But  there  was  no 
response  to  advertisements  in  every  British  and 
foreign  newspaper;  and  the  old  peer  at  length 
gave  up  all  hope  of  having  his  portrait  painted 
by  '  the  only  artist  who  could  have  done  him  jus- 
tice,' as  he  always  declared. 

GenivcA^e  was  permitted  to  give  a  decided  re- 
fusal to  Lord  Lemesureur,  and  to  weep  in  peace  for 
the  loss  of  her  lover.  Lord  Tynedale  trusted  to 
Time  the  consoler,  nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his 
trust.  She  awoke  each  morning  with  renewed 
hope ;  each  mode  of  inquiry  on  which  she  relied 
gave  a  little  point  in  her  life  to  which  she  could 
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look  forward  for  an  answer,  and  at  each  disap- 
pointment the  pain  was  less.  'Tis  in  vain  that  we 
contend  against  time  and  circumstance.  The  agony 
of  grief  which  had  shaken  her  frame  when,  in  re- 
newed health  and  strength,  she  recalled  iiis  pas- 
sionate farewell,  subsided  into  a  tender  melan- 
choly, and  she  wept  less  bitterly,  though  she  never 
ceased  to  regret,  and  proved  the  sincerity  of  her 
attachment  by  forming  no  fresh  ties.  Sweet  and 
gentle  always  in  her  manner  to  her  uncle,  she  was 
now  even  more  tender  and  devoted  to  his  comfort, 
and  found  tranquillity,  if  not  happiness,  in  alle- 
viating the  sufferings  of  others,  especially  of  those 
who  occupied  their  business  in  the  great  waters. 

Years  rolled  on.  Had  the  wild  waves  and  the 
remorseless  dash  of  billows  indeed  suffocated  the 
labouring  breath  of  her  unhappy  lover?  None 
knew.  The  quick  suspicion  produced  by  affection 
and  anxiety  had  prompted  her  to  inquire  at  the 
convent  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  as  to  whe- 
ther they  had  received  any  intelligence  of  their 
former  pupil ;  but  they  had  heard  nothing.  Then 
she  sent  agents  to  some  of  the  different  orders  of 
monks  to  learn  if  Philip  had  taken  the  vows;  but  the 
monastery,  as  the  grave,  gives  no  response.  When 
the  lapse  of  time  had  dulled  expectancy  and  de- 
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stroyed  all  lingering  hope,  Geniveve  had  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  church  of  Seadrift  to  the 
memory  of  Philip  and  of  his  unhappy  wife,  with 
the  following  verse  from  the  psalms : 

*  All  Thy  waves  and  storms  have  gone  over  me.' 


THE  END. 
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